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CHAPTER I. 
MR. GILLIES’ FIRST LETTER. 
666 ©. A. GILLIES, Post-Office. Why, here’s a letter for Mr. Gillies. 
e First one that ever I see!” 
The scene was the interior of a city post-office, the speaker a carrier or post- 


man, who stood at one end of a long table assorting a heap of letters thrown there 
for him to arrange and distribute. 

The clerk whom he addressed paused a moment in his occupation of can- 
celling the stamps upon a mountain of outward-bound letters and glanced at the 
one in the hand of the carrier. 

“For Gillies, sure enough, and as you say, the first one I ever knew of his 
getting. There he is, making upthe northern mail. You'd better hand it over.” 

“Let’s see what he’ll say to it,” remarked the carrier, crossing the office and 
approaching another table covered with letters and packages, where stood a 
middle-aged man, with stooping shoulders and the sallow complexion peculiar 
to men and plants grown in the shade. 

He was busy in folding small parcels of the letters before him in wrappers, 
announcing their contents at the same time in a voice whose sonorous sweetness 
contrasted even grotesquely with his appearance, while a clerk opposite rapidly 
entered ‘the list thus dictated in a large volume, and two assistants tied and 
“backed ” or docketed the little packages. 

“ Barnstable, N. H., twenty-seven, nine, three.” 

“ Biddeford, Maine, six, two,” intoned the yellow man. 

“ A letter for you, Mr. Gillies,” interposed the carrier, tossing it upon the 
table. 

“Not forme. Never have letters. Benson, Vermont, twelve, four”—chanted 
the clerk, 

“You're J. Q. A. Gillies, I expect, aren’t you?” asked the carrier, a little 
indignantly, as he caught up the letter and thrust it under the eyes of the impas- 


sive Gillies, who was already reciting, 
28 
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“Carrington Centre, Vermont, three, twelve, three.” 

” As the letter was thus abruptly interposed between his eyes and the package 
already completed beneath his nimble fingers, he cast a hurried glance and then 
a steady look at it, while an expression of astonishment, even of alarm, crossed 
his face. 

“John Q. A. Gillies, yes, that’s my name, but it can’t be for me. I never 
have letters,’ said he, reluctantly. 

“Three, twelve, three unpaid,” murmured the entering clerk, repeating the 
last call and glancing impatiently from the long rows of unentered letters to the 
clock above his head. 

“ You’ve got one now, anyway. There it is,” and the carrier tossed it again 
upon the table, while Mr. Gillies hurriedly called, 

“ Charlestown, N. H., thirty-six, twelve, nine, I should say nine, Mr. Blodgett.” 

“Nine,” echoed the entering clerk, and with one eye upon his book he cast 
the other in astonishment at Vance, the “backer.” Mr. Gillies for once had 
made a mistake, and Blodgett and Vance felt a natural satisfaction in the oc- 
currence. 

The entering went on, but not so serenely as before. That thick yellow letter 
with its bold address lay upon the table, staring into Mr. Gillies’s face so per- 
sistently that he could not choose but return its glances, and even when the 
course of operations had carried him half way down the table, his eyes travelled 
incessantly to the end where it lay alone and conspicuous. 

“ Montpelier, Vermont, twenty-one, seven.” 

“John Q. A. Gil— I beg your pardon, Blodgett. I meant Merrifield, Ver- 
mont, six, two,” called Gillies, hurriedly. 

Blodgett and Vance tittered, and the first suggested, good-naturedly, 

“You're thinking of your letter, sir, aren’t you!” 

“It’s not for me. I never have letters. Attention, Vance.” 

“Rockport, Maine, six, two.” 

And from this point John Q. A. Gillies no longer suffered his attention to 
wander beyond the business in hand, but kept himself and his assistants so 
closely to it that the northern mail on that Friday evening was made up at least five 
minutes before its usual time. Gillies closed and locked the bag, and watched, 
in an abstracted sort of way, the porter who took it upon his back and carried it 
to the entrance, ready for the expressman. 

Then he turned, still thoughtfully, and taking up the letter, studied the ad- 
dress as if it had been a hieroglyph ; examined the post-mark ; looked for a seal, 
and found none, and finally murmured, 

“A drop letter. If I open it I can tell who it’s for, perhaps. It isn’t me.” 

But yet he threw it down again, and looked about to see if his services were 
not needed somewhere ; if some one was not coming to speak to him; if some 
other John Q. A. Gillies was not looming up from the horizon. No such deliv- 
erance was at hand, however, and, with a sudden flutter of womanish curiosity, 
the middle-aged clerk, who had hardly in his whole life seen a letter addressed 
to himself, tore open this one. 

The contents were brief and sufficiently clear : 

“If Mr. John Q. A. Gillies will call at the rooms of Jones, Brown & Robinson, 
solicitors, at his earliest convenience, he will hear of something to his ad- 
vantage.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
AN OLD MAN’S LAST ODDITY. 


Ar nine o’clock of the next morning a dubious knock upon the outer door of 
Messrs. Jones, Brown & Robinson’s chambers elicited a gruff “Come in,” from 
Robinson, who being the youngest and worst paid of the firm, was expected to 
give the most time and do the most work. 

“It’s not for me, of course, but ”—confided Mr. Gillies to the door, as he 
pushed it open and stood dumb before the gruff-voiced Robinson, who was 
chafing his numb fingers over the stove. 

“Good morning, sir. Are you looking for one of the firm? I’m Robinson,” 
announced the lawyer, concisely, for the tall yellow man with the dubious look 
did not strike him as a good investment for much politeness. 

“Yes, sir. I was looking for one of the firm, although I’m sorry to trouble 
you for nothing—” 

“Heavens! what a voice the fellow’s got. A splendid baritone. Should 
like to hear him try ‘ Suoni la Tromba,’” thought Mr. Robinson, who was a bit of 
an amateur in musical matters. But he said: 

“No trouble; no trouble, sir. Take aseat. You were saying—?” 

“TI got this letter last night. It is directed in my name, but I suppose there 
is some mistake. I can’t think that anybody knows of anything to my advan- 
tage. J don’t.” 

Mr. Robinson’s professionally quick eyes traversed the face, figure, and out- 
ward adornment of the person so quietly uttering this forlorn sentiment, and 
then fell upon the letter in his hand. 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Gillies, I presume ?” 

“My name is Gillies,” admitted the clerk, dubiously. 

“Of course. And this is your address?” pursued the lawyer, rustling the 
letter. 

“Yes. That is, 1 am in the post-office, and my name is John Q, Adams 
Gillies.” 

“Certainly. I made a few inquiries of Mr. Postmaster before sending 
this letter. It’s all right, Mr. Gillies, I assure you. Step this way.” 

And Mr. Robinson led the way to the inner office, pointed to a seat beside 
the desk, and disposed himself in the arm-chair before it. 

John Gillies looked troubled and anxious. For five-and-forty years he had 
led an existence so completely isolated, his life had been so barren of any tie or 
interest beyond his own welfare that even the slight excitement of receiving a 
letter could, as we have seen, unnerve and distress him, and now the matter 
seemed assuming an importance that terrified him. He wished for no news, good 
or bad ; he wished for no meddling eyes and fingers in his affairs, even though 
they promised advantage. The man felt, in the hands of this shrewd lawyer, as 
an oyster should, into whose shell a lobster insists upon thrusting a claw, with 
promise that the interference shall result in nothing but good. 

“I don’t think I’d better sit down. I am sure it is some other Gillies that 
you mean.” 

“No, it’s not. Sit down, sit down, sir, and I’ll give you the whole story in a 
nutshell,” insisted the lawyer, and the clerk slipped into the designated seat as 
if it had been a dentist’s chair. 

The lawyer opened his note book. 
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“Perhaps you remember, Mr. Gillies, one very icy day last winter, when an 
old gentleman passing up the post-office steps in front of you, slipped, and in 
falling fractured his collar-bone. You helped him up, called a carriage, and at 
his desire drove with him to his hotel. You then, still at his request, sent a sur- 
geon, and in the evening returned to inquire for him.” 

“Mr, Vaughn, you mean.” 

“ Reginald Vaughn, Esquire, late of——” 

“ He’s dead then? Excuse my interruption.” 

Mr. Robinson bowed stiffly, implying that he excused, but did not approve 
of it, and after a significant pause, as waiting for further remarks from the client, 
continued, 

“ You called twice afterward by Mr. Vaughn’s express desire, and went with 
him to the steamer when he left for Europe. He died in London six weeks ago, 
and just before his death dictated an instrument bequeathing all his property to 
John Q. Adams Gillies, clerk in the post-office of this city. That gentleman is 
undoubtedly yourself, and you will please receive my congratulations upon your 
accession of fortune.” 

John Gillies leaned his sallow face upon his hand, and looked moodily into 
the fire. 

“It was contrary to my usual habit to make these calls. I only did it because 
I was asked, and the old man said something about being lonely and deserted. 
As for picking him up and taking him home, I couldn’t help that, of course.” 

“Why, surely, man, you’re not sorry for having induced Mr. Vaughn to think 
of you as his legatee?”” asked Mr. Robinson, rather impatiently. “If it is your 
situation in the post-office that you are regretting, I see no necessity for your 
resigning it. Probably, too, you can sell the estate. Stop, I should give you 
this packet forwarded with the will, and addressed to yourself. In a letter to 
us, written at the same time, Mr. Vaughn speaks of it as containing important 
conditions connected with the inheritance. Here it is.” 

“ Another letter,” muttered John Gillies, as he reluctantly took a sealed en- 
velope from the lawyer’s hand. 

The letter it contained was not a long one, but Mr. Robinson had time to 
lose and regain his patience and to lose it again, before his new client, slowly 
re-folding the paper, placed it in the envelope and the envelope in his pocket. 

“ Well!” said the lawyer at length, for Mr. Gillies, his chin buried in his 
hand, seemed less and less likely to break the silence. 

“Well!” echoed he, rather irritably. “But it is not well. If I accept this 
property under the conditions imposed upon me the consequence will be an en- 
tire revolution of my life. I am to make this estate of Cragness my home, and 
for company——” 

The lawyer waited for the next word, but John Gillies’s dry lips closed over 
it before it could escape, and when they unclosed it was to say, 

“You were Mr. Vaughn’s legal adviser, were you not?” 

“Yes. Our firm has managed the affairs of the Vaughns for fifty years.” 

“ Probably, then, you can give me some history of the family.” 

“ Legal and medical advisers do not generally gossip of the affairs of their 
clients,” said Mr. Robinson, drily. 

“ Certainly not, but if I assume this property, I assume v.ith it a trust requir- 
ing as minute an acquaintance with the history of the Vaughn family as I can 
acquire.” 
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“ Does the late Reginald Vaughn desire you to apply to me for this history ?” 
asked Mr. Robinson, cautiously. 

“In so many words.” 

“Will you show me the letter expressing this desire ?” 

“I will show you that sentence. The-body of the letter is intended for my 
private eye.” 

“An odd man—a very odd man was the late Reginald Vaughn,” muttered the 
lawyer, as John Gillies again drew the envelope from his pocket, and slowly un- 
folding the letter, doubled it so as to leave only two lines fully exposed to view. 

‘“* Nothing could be odder than his putting this trust and this property upon 
me, and I had far rather have been left quiet where I was,” said the clerk, mood- 
ily. “ But even though I refused the whole affair, and went back to the post- 
office as poor as I left it, the mischief is done. My ideas have got a wrench that 
has unfitted them for their old groove. I should always be wondering why I 
didn’t accept fortune when it came to me, and fancying a thousand pleasures it 
might have brought with it. And then this—this trust—interests me.” 

He paused rather abruptly, and the lawyer ventured, 

“Tt is a secret trust, you say.” 

“ Entirely a secret trust,” assented Gillies, gravely, “and as such I accept 
ity and with it the bequest of Reginald Vaughn, and the utter change of life in- 
volved in it’ Here is the letter.” 

Mr. Robinson took the paper and read— 

“If you wish for such help as is to be found in a history of my family, you 
may obtain it from either member of the firm of Jones, Brown & Robinson, our 
solicitors for many years.’’ 

“That is quite sufficient, Mr. Gillies, and I will gladly place such knowledge 
as I have at your service,” said the lawyer, returning the letter. 

Mr. Gillies simply bowed with the reluctant air which had accompanied -him 
through the interview, and the solicitor, after a moment of thought, began the 
following narrative. 


CHAPTER III. 
CRAGNESS AND BONNIEMEER. 


“THEY are an old family, these Vaughns, and as proud of their honors as 
other old and well-to-do families. They have a genealogical tree at Bonniemeer 
as tall as one of those California pines, and a crest on the silver, and all that. 
Something more than a hundred years ago, Egbert Vaughn, a younger son of the 
English family of that name, came to this country and built the old house you 
have inherited, giving it the name of Cragness. He died, leaving one son, also 
called Egbert, who in due time married a cousin upon the Vaughn side, and 
became father of two sons, named Egbert and Alfred. His first wife died when 
these boys were twelve and fourteen years old; and he married again, but lost 
his second wife in the first year of their marriage. She left one son, named Regi- 
nald, who died in London six weeks since.” 

“ He was this Mr. Vaughn?” asked John Gillies, tapping with his dry fore- 
finger upon the letter in his hand. ' 

“ He was that Mr. Vaughn,” assented Robinson ; “but while Reginald was 
still a child the two elder brothers grew to be men, and very quarrelsome men, 
too. At least, they could never agree with each other, or with their father, who 
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favored sometimes one and sometimes the other of them, but fixed all his affec- 
tions upon Reginald, whose mother he had doted on with an old man’s fondness. 

“ Matters finally came to a crisis among them, and, after a violent quarrel, 
Alfred Vaughn left Cragness, and subsequently died abroad. At the time of his 
disappearance, his father came to town and executed a bill bequeathing the estate 
of Cragness and the personals to his youngest son, and all the remainder of his 
property, principally derived from the first wife, to Egbert, his eldest son. Al- 
fred was barely mentioned, and received no bequest. Soon after this, Egbert 
was married; and, persuading his father to make over to him his promised 
inheritance, he built a handsome house upon the property of Bonniemeer, and 
settled there, keeping up but little communication with the father, who, with his 
youngest son, lived for a few years at Cragness in a very secluded manner, and 
then died, leaving Reginald in possession. 

“He, then a young man of two or three-and-twenty, went immediately 
abroad and spent many years in travel. Finally, however, he returned home, 
stayed a short tinfe at Bonniemeer, and then retired to his own estate, where he 
lived a very secluded life until a year or so before his death, when he came to 
town and sent for our Mr. Jones, who had an interview with him at his hotel, 
and who expressed himself not surprised at Mr. Vaughn’s recent disposition of 
his property.” , 

A slight smile wrinkled John Gillies’s yellow cheeks. He saw that the younger 
lawyer was piqued at the preference thus shown to his partner. 

“ Mr. Jones desired, however, that either Mr. Brown or myself should see 
you when you came,” continued Robinson, “and declined an interview on his 
own part, so whatever private clue he may have to Mr. Vaughn’s motives does 
not seem likely to benefit your researches.” 

“And what became of Mr. Egbert Vaughn?” inquired John Gillies, tena- 
ciously clinging to the point. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Gillies, but are not you a Scotchman ?” 

“ Excuse me in turn, Mr. Robinson, but had not we better finish the Vaughn 
genealog;; before we begin upon mine ?” 

Mr. Robinson glanced with increasing disfavor at his new client, but an- 
swered, coldly : 

“ You are quite right, sir. Mr. Egbert Vaughn married, as I have said, and 
became the father of several children, who all died young, except a daughter, 
now married to Alfred Murray, Esq., of this city, and a son, named Frederic, 
who, at his father’s demise some years since, inherited the estate of Bonniemeer, 
where he at present resides with his wife, a young lady from the Southern 
States. He has as yet no children.” 

“Then this Mr. Frederic Vaughn and his sister are the only representatives 
of the family now alive ?” 

“ So far as I know, they are,” assented the lawyer. 

“ How far apart are the houses of Bonniemeer and Cragness ?” 

“ About two miles, and each of them nearly that distance from Carrick, the 
nearest village. They are both secluded enough. I believe I have now given 
you all the information in my possession regardirg this fan.ily, Mr. Gillies. Can 
we be of any further service ?” 

“ ] thank you, sir. I may very possibly require your help in this affair before 
long ;” and the cloud of perplexity upon the clerk’s face grew still darker. “I 
cannot tell—at any rate you will, if you please, take whatever legal measures are 
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necessary for establishing this will, and putting me in possession of the property. 
I shall be glad to consider your firm as my legal advisers.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Gillies, if you feel inclined to honor us with your confidence,” 
said Robinson, formally. 

“You mean that I have not yet done so,” retorted Gillies, as drily. “You 
are quite welcome to all I know of myself, which is just this. I was selected 
from the inmates of a foundling hospital by a man named Gillies, a bachelor, 
gvith not a friend or connection in the world, so far as I know. He did not seem 
to care very much about me, although he treated me kindly and sent me to a 
public school until I was twelve years old. At that time I entered the post- 
office where Gillies was a clerk. He died soon after, and I rose through regu- 
lar gradations until I reached my present position. I am now forty-five years 
old, and, as I told you before, have never been out of the city bounds except for 
a country walk, which wearied and disgusted me. I am fond of only one thing 
in the world—music. I dislike nothing. You have my history.” 

Mr. Robinson looked at him in astonishment. 

“ And you are going to live at Cragness ?” asked he. 

“Tam going there. Farther I cannot say.” 

“ But how will a man of your tastes and habits content himself in a solitary 
sea-shore house. How will you amuse yourself?” 

“1 will have an organ,” said John Gillies, softly, as a tinge of color rose to 
his sallow cheek, a sign in this impassive nature of rare and overpowering emo- 
tion. “The one wish of my life has been to possess a fine organ. I will have 
the best in Germany.” 

“Shake hands, Mr. Gillies. I am a musical enthusiast also, and you must 
come to my house to-night ; we have a few friends and a little concert. I think 
you will be pleased with some of the voices.” 

“Thank you, but I never visit,” said Gillies, slightly touching the proffered 
hand, and rising to go. 

“ As you please, of course; but I should have been glad to see you,” and the 
lawyer showed his new client to the door, with a smile upon his lips and a curse 
in his heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MERMAID’S CAVE. 


Tue village of Carrick was a place of few excitements. The departure or 
arrival of the three fishing schooners whose several firms embraced every person 
of consequence in the hamlet ; an occasional wreck upon the ragged reef forming 
the harbor ; a small jubilation on election or “ Independence” day; these were 
its principal public events. 

A smaller but more frequent interest, however, centred in the semi-weekly 
arrival of the mail coach forming the only communication between Carrick and 
the outer world. Even to see it whirling down the sandy street was something, 
but the knowledge that it bore the lean mail-bag, perhaps a passenger, perhaps 
some dim report of news affecting, it might be, the fishing interest, it might be 
the less vital affairs of state, was sufficient to attract every male idler of Car- 
rick to the tavern of the Mermaid’s Cave, where it stopped for change of horses ; 
while every woman in town paused with her pies half in the oven, her baby yet 
unwhipped, her coffee “ on the bile,” to rush to the door and stand on tiptoe staring 
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down the street as if the Possibility, for whose advent most of us wait all our 
lives, were booked to her by that especial coach. 

Never, perhaps, had the constancy of these idlers been more severely tested 
than on the afternoon of a certain dismal December day when the coach, delayed 
by a furious storm of snow and hail, so far passed its usual hour of arrival that 
the dinner prepared for the passengers was, as Mrs. Burroughs, landlady of the 
Mermaid’s Cave, remarked, “dried to a skillington, and had no more taste left in 
it than last year’s seaweed.” 

“The worse for them as has to eat and pay for it,” retorted her lord, phift 
osophically. “But keep it hot, Jemima, she’ll be here yet. Billings never failed 
to get through somehow, and whoever he brings will be hungry enough to eat 
biled hake ’thout gravy.” 

“ There’s the supper horn for some on us,” said one of the loungers about the 
bar-room stove, as the blatant tones of a fish-horn pierced the gathering darkness 
without, and angrily seemed to demand an answer. 

“ Reckon it’s mine,” remarked Reuben Brume, with a somewhat uneasy grin. 
“But Ill hold on a spell for the stage. She can’t be much longer, and I guess 
my woman ’ll keep a bite and a sup for me.” 

“‘ More like she’ll give you the bite without the sup,” retorted Burroughs, who 
like most magnates was fond of a joke at the expense of his courtiers. 

A general laugh followed his present jibe, for Nancy Brume’s proficiency as 
a scold was well’ known throughout the village. 

“What’s the joke? I don't see none,” asked Brume, angrily. “Some folks 
laughs as a loon squawks, jest to make a pooty noise.” 

“It takes wit to see wit, Reub. You'd better jest laugh when other folks do, 
*thout trying to see why,” replied the landlord, with a wink to his neighbor. 

Brume, far from mollified by this suggestion, was still cudgelling his dull 
brain for a retort, when the door was thrown open and a smart young fellow, 
whip in hand, entered the room and strode up to the bar. 

“ A glass of toddy, Burroughs, as quick as you’ve a mind to make it. It’s 
cold enough outside to freeze your mermaid’s tail off. Don’t you hear her 
screeching ?” 

The dismal groan of the sign vibrating upon its rusty pintles accompanied the 
question, and Reuben Brume, finding the laugh diverted from himself, gave up 
the desperate search for a retort, and asked, instead, 

“ Did you see anything of the stage, James ?” 

“Yes, it’s lumbering into the village. I brought down a horse for Mr. 
Vaughn to ride home. It wasn’t worth while to try wheels nor yet a sleigh, 
such going as we’ve got to-night.” 

“Ts he coming in the stage ?” asked the landlady, in some excitement. 

“Yes. He drove the horses up three days ago, but said if it stormed bad he 
should come down in the stage and I was to meet him here with a cutter. Here 
they come.” 

A shout and the crack of a whip were heard at this moment, and the inmates 
of the bar-room rushed in a body out upon the stoopat the front door, in time to 
see the driver check his reeking horses and clamber stiffly from his box. 

“Tt’s some cold, Billings, ain’t it?” suggested Burroughs. 

“You put this old concern down to Wylde’s to-night, and see if ye’re as 
chirk when you git there as you be now,” retorted the driver, grimly, while he 
threw open the coach door and turned down the step. 
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“Carrick. Stop for dinner,” briefly announced he, and then leaving his 
horses to the stable boy, and his passengers to the landlord or to fate, he pushed 
through the group of idlers, and entering the deserted bar, mixed himself a stiff 
glass of spirits and water. 

From the coach descended first a well-formed and handsome young man, ap- 
parently about twenty-five years old, who, nodding good-humoredly to the spec- 
tators, followed the driver into the house. Close behind him appeared the 
stooping figure, yellow face, and rounded shoulders of a tall man, who, slowly 
extricating himself from the coach, and rising to his full stature, remained an in- 
stant staring disconcertedly about him. 

“Won’t you walk in, sir?” asked the landlord, rubbing his hands and 
shivering a little. “A nice fire in the bar, and dinner all ready.” 

“ This is the town of Carrick, is it?” 

“Yes, sir, this is Carrick. Was you going to stop here?” And at the im- 
plied possibility the idlers paused in their retreat toward the fire, and gazed 
with revived interest upon the stranger, whom a lucky chance had perhaps de- 
livered over to them. 

“Yes. Is this the hotel?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Burroughs, with a little hesitation. “The Mermaid’s 
Cave, stage tavern, post-office, and hotel.” 

At this new assumption of dignity on the part of their magnate, some of the 
courtiers drew themselves up with a sense of increased consequence, some 
nudged each other with sly smiles, and the disaffected Brume openly re- 
marked, 

“Fust time I ever heerd the old tahvern called a ho-tel. Burroughs ’ll be 
setting up for ‘the gen’lemanly lan’lord’ next.” 

At this moment the discordant tones of the fish-horn sounded again through 
the whirling snow, and Reuben, now left alone upon the stoop, paused a moment 
in doubt of the expediency of disobeying the summons. The supper hour, 
however, was already passed. To return now was to suffer all the penalties and 
reap none of the advantages of further delay, and after a momentary hesitation, 
Reuben, with a defiant grimace in the direction of his home, followed his com- 
rades into the bar-room, and joined the silent ring about the stove, every man in 
it bending his entire attention to the conversation between the landlord and the 
stranger. Mr. Vaughn stood a little apart, questioning his groom as to the 
state of the roads, and the best mode of travelling them. At another time this 
interrogatory, now reduced to by-play, would have constituted an ample even- 
ing’s entertainment for the frequenters of the Mermaid’s Cave, but to attend to 
more than one thing at a time was never a fashion of the men of Carrick, and 
Mr Vaughn they had seen and heard before, while the stranger fell among them 
as a human victim to sharks long confined to a fish diet. 

“Cragness! Why that’s the old Vaughn place,” said the landlord, just as 
Reuben Brume edged into the circle. 

“Yes. I wish for a sleigh, horse, and careful driver to take me there im- 
mediately after dinner,” said the stranger. 

“ But there ain’t nobody living there now. The Square went off to Europe 
or somewhere last winter, and there’s only an old man—old Laz’rus Graves—in 
the house.” 

“I know it. Can I have the sleigh?” 
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“ Wa-al”—and Mr. Burroughs looked helplessly about the circle for compe- 
tent counsel in this unprecedented case. 

The courtiers stirred each in his place as expressing sympathy and interest, 
but no man yet ventured to suggest the appropriate question which should at 
once arrive at the point next to be ascertained, namely, the motive of this mys- 
terious stranger in thus seeking conveyance to a deserted and lonely house, 
haunted, too, as every babe in Carrick could testify. 

“Waz-al,” repeated Mr. Burroughs, and again his rolling eyes traversed the 
circle. This time they fell upon the figure of Mr. Vaughn, who, having finished 
his instructions to the groom, now approached the fire. A brilliant idea illumi- 
nated the publican’s brain. 

“Here’s Square Vaughn can tell you all about the old place,” said he. “I 
guess you don’t fairly know what sort of craft you’re shipping in, agoing there, 
and maybe he’ll give you some light. Square, this gentleman wants to go to 
Cragness to-night.” 

“Indeed?” And Mr. Vaughn, with somewhat cold politeness, turned to 
the stranger, who, in their long day’s journey, had not offered one remark to 
him, or vouchsafed more than the curtest replies to his own attempts at con- 
versation. 

“I am afraid you will find the old place somewhat desolate on such a night 
as this,” said he. 4 

“Possibly. But I am not sensitive to such matters. Are there no horses 
to be hired here, can you tell me?” 

“Why, yes. I suppose, Burroughs, you could let this gentleman have your 
own horse and a saddle, couldn’t you? My man says the road is impassable for 
wheels or runners on account of the drift.” 

“ Whitefoot ain’t agoing out to-night,” whispered a sepulchral voice from the 
kitchen door into the landlord’s ear, who, starting a little, answered slowly, - 

““Waz-al, Square, I’d like to ’commodate the gentleman, of course, and I’ve 
got my own horse in the barn as you say, but I guess he’d better stop there to- 
might. I couldn’t send no one to fetch him back, and like enough it'll storm 
worse to-morrow, and maybe the gentleman never would get to Cragness, and 
I’d be awful sorry to lose Whitefoot.” 

“T suppose, then, I-must stay here until the storm is over,” said the stranger, 
glancing somewhat ruefully about the dingy room. 

“We'll ’commerdate you the best we can, sir, though winter time, so it’s 
rather hard to have everything shipshape,” said Burroughs, casting a dubious 
side-glance toward the kitchen door. 

“TI can suggest a better course, perhaps,” interposed Mr. Vaughn, with a 
little hesitation, “if you will ride my servant’s horse and accompany me to 
Bonniemeer, I shall be most happy to offer you a bed, and so soon as the roads 
are practicable, will send a man to show you the way to Cragness. Burroughs, 
you will let James ride Whitefoot, won’t you? I promise you shall see the old 
nag safe to-morrow.” 

“ Yes ” echoed from behind the kitchen door, and “ Yes,” replied the land- 
land, with some added phrase of confidence in the “ Square’s making it all right 
if anything came to the horse.” 

All eyes now turned upon the stranger. His first impulse was, evidently, to 
refuse Mr. Vaughn’s proffered hospitality, but a second thought held him a mo- 
ment irresolute, and he finally said, 
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“TI thank you, sir, for your invitation, but it may make some difference to 
your feelings to know that I am John Gillies, heir to your late uncle, Reginald 
Vaughn.” 

The listeners gasped for breath. Such a mine of interest as was opened by 
this announcement sufficed to engulf all Carrick for many a day. 

Mr. Vaughn smiled frankly, and extended his hand. 

“Very happy to give you a neighbor’s welcome, Mr. Gillies,” said he ; “and 
I only wish I could congratulate you on your accession to the property. But 
‘the home of my fathers,’ as the school girls say, had never much attraction for 
me, and I infinitely prefer you should be its proprietor to owning it myself. You 
will come home with me, I trust?” 

“Thank you. Yes,” said Mr. Gillies, almost cordially. 

“Then we will set out at once and dine at Bonniemeer,” suggested Vaughn. 

“ But you’d best take something to keep out the cold, gentlemen,” interposed 
the landlord. “ The iron’s in the fire, and we’ll have some flip ready before you'll 
get your horses round.” 

“It’s churlish to refuse a stirrup cup, I suppose,” said the younger gentleman, 
laughingly, and Mr. Gillies gravely bowing, said not a word, but watched some- 
what curiously, while the landlord drawing a tankard of ale, mingled with it sugar, 
spirits, and spices, and then pulling from the glowing coals a short iron bar fit- 
ted with a wooden handle, stirred the compound in the tankard, until a rich 
spicy odor from the heated liquid rose in clouds, and caused the souls of the 
courtiers to momentarily retire from eyes and ears to centre in their noses. 

Each gentleman drained a glass of the flip thus compounded, and the host 
joined them in another, saying, as he raised it to his lips, 

“ Here’s wishing you good healths, sirs.” 

“ A prosperous journey were more to the purpose just now, Burroughs,” 
said Mr. Vaughn, gaily. “ Are the horses ready, James?” 

“ All ready, sir,” replied the groom, rather sulkily. 

“Then get your own share of the flip, and follow us,” said his master, and 
the two gentlemen mounting the impatient horses held by the stable boy at the 
door, rode away as rapidly as might be, while James, upon the landlord’s broken- 
winded nag, followed as best he could, comforting himself with several remarks 
not to be here repeated. The idlers of the Mermaid’s Cave attentively watched 
them out of sight, and then returned to the bar-room to digest the events of the 
evening, aided by Billings, who had decided the weather and the roads to be un- 
propitious to farther progress that night. , 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OMEN OF THE DUNES. 

As the closing door of the bar-room shut off the stream of ruddy light, 
which had hospitably marshalled the travellers to their saddles, John Gillies 
looked about him in dismay. No such scene as this had ever entered his 
experience. 

The twinkling lights of the hamlet already lay behind him, in front, the dark 
expanse of an angry sea, its breakers thundering on the beach, and rolling up 
in great white crescents to his horses’ feet, or in their retreat dragging down to 
the depths the rattling pebbles the next wave was to return. To the right lay 
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along range of sand dunes glimmering ghostly white through the darkness, 
while the wind chasing the storm through their mimic gorges and shifting tun- 
nels, and up and down their treacherous slopes, shrieked and yeiled in its awful 
glee. Across the scene a broad white track bordering the black waters showed 
the crescent curve of the beach, a sort of terrene milky way. 

The snow now turning to sleet, beat furiously into the faces of the travellers 
with a feel like powdered ice. No such scene had John Gillies encountered in 
al! his intermural rambles, and he was inwardly strengthening himself against 
an impertinent doubt of the wisdom of his own course, when his companion 
shouted in his ear, 

“ A wild night, even for the coast.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Gillies, curtly. 

“T am taking you by the beach. It’s a little more open to the storm, but 
my man says the other road is drifted very badly,” continued the master of Bon- 
niemeer. 

“T leave it entirely to you, sir,” replied his guest, and neither the weather nor 
his company encouraging further conversation, Mr. Vaughn relapsed into silence, 
broken only by an occasional phrase of encouragement to his horse, while for 
nearly an hour the three men struggled on, often reduced to a foot pace by the 
violence of the storm, now directly opposed to them, and blowing at times with 
such fury that the horses, restrained from their natural impulse to turn from it, 
reared impatiently, as if to overleap a tangible obstacle. 

The night, now fairly set in, was as dark as is ever known in the immediate 
vicinity of a large body of water, and it was only by keeping close behind his 
leader that the stranger was able to follow the road as it finally left the coast and 
struck in among the sand dunes. 

Suddenly, Mr. Vaughn’s horse swerved, paused, and uttered a shrill neigh. 

“ What now, Thor!” exclaimed the rider, as he bent from the saddle to search 
for the object of the creature’s alarm or surprise. 

Something like a garment partially buried in a snow-wreath, rose and fell 
stiffly as a blast of wind swept through the dunes. 

“Good heavens! some one is lying here, frozen perhaps. What is to be 
done ?” exclaimed Mr. Vaughn, throwing himself from his horse. 

Mr. Gillies unclosced his lips to suggest a watchman, but recollecting himself, 
was silent. James and Whitefoot were far in the rear. 

“Tt’s a woman, I should think, and she has something—yes, it’s a child— 
wrapped in her cloak. Do you hear me, sir; here’s a poor creature and her 
baby freezing to death at your horse’s feet!” exclaimed Vaughn, impetuously, 
as his comrade quietly began to dismount. 

“T understand, but I don’t know what to advise. There is no station-house 
near by, I suppose, where we might apply for help.” 

“ Station-house! good heavens, no! My own house is the nearest ; but how 
are we to get her there?” 

“T cannot suggest,” said Mr. Gillies, calmly, and in the darkness lost the 
look of disgust bestowed upon him by his companion. 

“She’s gone, poor creature, I’m afraid,” and the younger man softly raised 
one of the stiff hands, and then replaced it beneath the cloak. 

“James! He’s out of sight and hearing,” continued he, impatiently. ‘“ Well, 
Mr. Gillies, if you will mount again I'll give you the child to carry, and contrive 
to get the woman upon my own horse. They can’t be left here.” 
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“I cannot carry the child. I never touched one,” said Mr. Gillies, in solemn 
alarm. 

“OQ, very well. I shall wait for my man to take it, then. I do not know 
that he is more experienced than yourself, but I presume he will not refuse to 
make the attempt, when life and death are at stake.” 

“ A plan suggests itself to me,” said John Gillies, slowly. 

“ Indeed ; what is it?” asked his companion, with scarcely-concealed disdain. 

“] will stay here with the woman until your servant comes up, when I will 
direct him to place her in front of him. You, meantime, will hasten home with 
the child, as every moment of continued exposure is a chance of life lost to it.” 

* You will stay here? Possibly, James may not come up at all. I shouldn’t 
wonder if that old nag had foundered, and he walked back to town,” said Mr. 
Vaughn, doubtfully. 

“In that case, I shall, after satisfying myself that no life remains in this 
body, leave it, and trust to the horse to carry me to his home. I have read that 
their instinct in such cases is a sure guide.” 

“ But why not let me now put the body in front of you, and come at once?” 
asked Mr. Vaughn, in a more amicable tone. 

“I do not wish to touch it,” replied the impracticable Gillies. 

“ Then I will accept your own proposition. I dare say the horse will come 
straight home, and, as you say, the life of this child depends on immediate 
relief.” 

Mr. Gillies, as his sole reply, seated himself in the snow at a short distance 
from the body. 

“Good heavens, man! you’ll be asleep in five minutes, and freeze to death 
in fifteen. I did not actually think of leaving you, of course; but you are so 
very self-possessed I could not help a little trial to see if you were in earnest.” 

“T am always fn earnest,” said John Gillies, solemnly ; and Vaughn, with an 
imperceptible shrug, replied : 

“ How delightful! But here is James; now we are all right at last. Here, 
James, come and put this poor creature’s body in front of me, and then take the 
child yourself. Who is that behind you?” 

“Thomas, sir. He was sent down to Carrick just after I started, and got to 
the tavern a few minutes after we left. So he came along the beach.” 

“Was sent!” exclaimed Vaughn, in a changed voice. “Is anything wrong 
at home ?” 

“ Mrs. Vaughn is sick, sir,” said the groom, hesitating; “and Thomas says 
Mrs. Rhee seemed a good deal frightened when she sent him.” 

‘““Thomas ! what message did Mrs. Rhee send to me?” asked the master, 
impatiently. 

“She said, sir, ride for life if you wanted to see your wife again,” said 
Thomas, huskily. 

A deep groan burst from Vaughn’s lips, and, throwing himself upon his 
horse, he struck spurs into his sides with an energy that made the fiery creature 
plunge and rear, and then dart forward as if borne by the wind itself. 

Even in that moment of agony, however, the humane and hospitable instincts 
of the man asserted themselves. 

“ James,” cried he, “I depend upon you to bring the woman, the child, and 
this gentleman safely to Bonniemeer.” 

The next instant he was gone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BONNIEMEER. 


WITH some difficulty, the grooms succeeded in placing the body of the 
woman upon one of the horses, and while one man mounted and held it there, 
the other, with the little child in his arms, regained his own saddle, and, calling 
upon Mr. Gillies to follow closely, they took the same road their master had 
done. 

The violence of the storm would have rendered communication difficult had 
it been desired, and not a word was exchanged until, at a sharp turn of the road, 
the servants pausing to see that the stranger was close beside them, turned in at 
a gate sheltered and nearly concealed by a dense growth of evergreens. 

At some distance, and a little higher than this entrance, appeared the glanc- 
ing lights of a large building dimly outlined against the stormy sky. 

A few moments later the horses paused at the foot of some broad steps, and 
James, with the infant, carefully dismounting, carried it in at the hall door, and 
presently returned followed by two or three female servants, who, with much 
outcry and many questions, helped him to take the body of the woman from the 
stiffened arms of Thomas, who avowed himself “chilled to the marrow,” and 
carried it into the house. 

Then, and not till then, James, who had privately resented more than he 
thought safe to express Mr. Gillies’s resolute non-interference in this work of 
humanity, said, 

“ Will you get off your horse, sir, and walk into the house. I will speak to 
Mrs. Rhee, for I suppose Mr. Vaughn won’t be able to see any one to-night.” 

Mr. Gillies remained immovable. 

“ ]T will give any man here a dollar, or as much more as we may decide upon, 
to show me the way to my own house of Cragness,” said he, at length. 

“ Cragness, sir! There isn’t a man or horse about the place that could reach 
Cragness to-night. There’s no choice but for you to stop here. Won’t you 
please walk into the house,” replied James, with respectful impatience. 

With undisguised reluctance, the visitor dismounted and followed his guide 
up the steps. 

“TI had rather go to my own house,” persisted he. 

To this remark James offered no reply; but, pushing open the heavy door, 
ushered the guest into a hall, whose warmth, light, and the fragrance from some 
large flowering shrubs, offered a charming contrast to the wild weather without. 

The door of a room at the right of the entrance stood open, and James 
pushed it a little wider. 

“Walk into the library, sir, and sit down,” said he. “I will speak to the 
housekeeper.” 

“T am sorry I could not go to Cragness,” murmured John Gillies, as he ad- 
vanced into the quiet room and looked about him. The lamps were not lighted, , 
but a fire of bituminous coal blazed in the grate and fitfully illuminated the fres- 
coes of the ceiling, the rare marbles and dim, lettered bindings of volumes rarer 
than any marbles, the carved blazonry above the fire-place, the moss-green car- 
pet, and furniture. 

“A man of letters and art—a proud man and a luxurious,” commented 
shrewd John Gillies, as his eyes wandered over these details. “And not a mu- 
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sical instrument of any sort,” added he, with a hard smile of contempt, as he 
turned his back upon the room, and stood looking into the glowing coals. 

“ Shall I show you to your room, Mr. Gillies?” said a voice at his elbow. 

He turned, and found a woman beside him. A woman, perhaps thirty-five 
years old, with one of the most singular faces he had ever seen. Not a trace of 
color lay beneath the pale olive of the skin, except a deep scarlet in the lips. 
The large eyes, dark and full as those of a stag, had swept one rapid glance at 
him when she first spoke, but fell before his own could fairly meet them. Heavy 
masses of black hair were swept away from a low forehead, and half covered the 
small ears. The figure was slight and graceful, the hands small, the dress quiet, 
but handsome. It was in none of these, however, that the peculiarity of this 
woman’s appearance lay; it was in the latent expression of the whole, a sort of 
terrible intimation of something just beneath the surface, hidden for the moment 
by an unnatural quiet, but ever watching for a moment of weakness in its guar- 
dian to burst from her control. 

Something of this the acute physiognomist, John Gillies, felt, but failed at 
the moment to reduce the perception to thought. 

“Shall I show you to your room, sir? I am Mrs. Rhee, Mr. Vaughn’s 
housekeeper,” said the woman, finding her first appeal disregarded. 

“Thank you. I am sorry to intrude upon strangers at such a time as this, 
but am informed it would be impossible to reach my own house to-night.” 

“ Quite, sir. It is a terrible night for any one to leave a happy home and go 
all alone into the storm.” 

She shivered convulsively as she spoke, and moved toward the door. 

Both words and manner were strange, and catching rather at their hidden 
than their obvious meaning, Mr. Gillies said, 

“The woman we found to-night, will she recover ?” 

“She is dead,” said the housekeeper, briefly, as she began to ascend the 
Stairs. 

“ And Mrs. Vaughn?” asked Gillies, doubtfully. 

Mrs. Rhee paused, and clung a moment to the banister betore she answered, 
in a whisper, 

“She is dying.” 

“ A terrible night for any one to leave a happy home and go all alone into 
the storm,” echoed through John Gillies’s brain, but he said nothing, and the 
housekeeper recovering from her sudden emotion, passed swiftly up the stairs 
and threw open the door of a bed-chamber, warmed, lighted, and iuxurious. 

“You will find a bell at the head of the bed, sir, and dinner will be served in 
half an hour,” said his attendant, briefly, as she closed the door. 

The guest stood looking after her a moment, and then drawing a chair to 
the blazing fire, seated himself and stared absently into its depths. 

“ A terrible night,” murmured he; “I wonder if what is left of those two 
women will know what sort of a night itis. I wonder if that housekeeper was 
very fond of her mistress, or if she is what they call nervous. I wonder if this 
man sitting before this fire is the man who twenty-four hours ago had never been 
out of the city where he was born, had never seen one of these curious people. 
I wonder if they keep going on in this way all the time.” 

Half an hour later, the servant sent to summon Mr. Gillies to dinner, found 
him sitting in the same position still staring vacantly into the glowing coals. 
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“Mr. Vaughn begs to be excused from dinner, sir. He cannot leave his 
wife,” said Mrs. Rhee’s subdued voice, as the guest entered the dining-room. 

The dining-room door again opened, and a small man with quick bright eyes, 
and a close mouth, entered, and advanced toward the table. 

“Mr. Gillies, Doctor Roland,” said the housekeeper, briefly. 

The two men bowed, and seated themselves at table. Some trifling conver- 
sation upon the weather, and upon the peculiarities of the sea-shore in winter, 
ensued, but the housekeeper did not speak, except in performing the duties of 
the table, nor did either food or wine pass her lips. Only as they were about to 
rise, Mr. Gillies noticed that she asked for a glass of ice water, and drank it with 
feverish rapidity. 

Returning at last to his own room, he paused on hearing satifled grons from 
a corridor just beyond, and, looking down it, was startled to see a dark shapeless 
figure lying upon the floor at the farther end, and writhing to and fro as if in 
agony. Cautiously approaching until he stood directly above it, Mr. Gillies 
still failed in the dim light to discover more than that it appeared to be a woman 
suffering intensely. 

“What’s the matter?” asked he, hesitatingly. “Can I help you in any 
way?” 

The sounds of distress became more violent, although evidently suppressed 
as much as possible, but still the figure neither rose nor spoke. 

Gillies, unwilling either to abandon or to urge his proffer of sympathy, stood 
irresolute, when a door softly opened, and Mrs. Rhee appeared, closing it be- 
hind her. 

“Chloe !” said she, sternly, and stooping down, she whispered a few words, 
and then said aloud, 

“Get up, Chloe, and go to my room to wait till you are called. Mr. Gillies, 
I will show you the way to your own chamber.” 

“TI know the way to the chamber I was in before dinner,” said Gillies, com- 
posedly. “I came here to see what was the matter with this person.” 

He paused, as he spoke, to look at the uncouth figure now standing erect be- 
fore him. It was that of an intensely black negro woman, dwarfed in stature, 
and so malformed that her head, bent upon her breast, could only be turned from 
side to side, forcing her in addressing any person to give them a sidelong upward 
glance indescribably elfish and peculiar. 

“She is Mrs. Vaughn’s nurse, and she feels—” 

Mrs. Rhee paused abruptly. The negro woman who had moved away a few 
steps, turned impulsively, and catching the housekeeper’s skirts, buried her face 
in them with a dumb moan of anguish more pitiful than words. For an instant 
Mrs. Rhee stooped as if to throw her arms about her, but restraining herself, : 
said imperiously, 

“Come with me, Chloe. Mr. Gillies—” 

“T have no intention of farther intrusion upon the domestic affairs of this 
house, ma’am,” said Gillies, coldly. “I should not have been guilty of it in 
this in this instance had not humanity—” 

But Mrs. Rhee had not paused for more than his first words. Already she 
had disappeared through a door at the end of the corridor, followed by Chloe. 

Mr. Gillies walked meditatively to his own room, and gave no further clue 
to his feelings that night, than to say as he stepped into bed. “I wish I could 
have gone to Cragness.” " 





VITTORIA COLONNA-* 


The peerless light of her immortal praise, 


Whose lustre leads us. 
MILTon. 


MONG the records of illustrious women there are few worthier of remem- 

brance than those which relate to Vittoria Colonna. Her pure renown, 

brilliant as pure, shines clear and bright through the mists of three centuries, 
one of the fairest memories of fairest Italy. 

It is to be regretted that we possess no contemporary biography of this beau- 
tiful and gifted woman; and it seems the more unaccountable when we reflect 
that, at the time of her death, she was by far the most famous woman in Italy. 
Nor is this the only, or the most singular omission. Although she died in 
Rome, and the place and date of her death are well known, as also the fact that 
the funeral services were celebrated in the chapel of the Convent of S. Anna, 
her grave is entirely unknown, and the bust which was placed and crowned with 
so much pomp in the Capitol at Rome on the 12th of May, 1844, is the first and 
only monument ever erected to her memory. 

Until the year 1840, no memoir of any length had ever been published of her ; 
but all the materials preserved in the archives of the Colonna family were then 
collected with great care by Signor Visconti, and the result is a very interesting 
volume, and one which is beyond all question authentic, but which lacks many 
of the pleasant details which a contemporary biography always gives, and which 
we covet in the case of a woman who was not only famous, but beloved; not 
only admired, but reverenced. 

Perhaps her greatest title to fame is the love with which she inspired Michael 
Angelo when long past her youth, and when the beauty for which she was so 
renowned was faded and worn by years of grief and ill health. Yet his love for 
her was ardent and deep—no mere friendship. It is impossible to read those 
portions of his life which refer to his connection with her without being con- 
vinced of this, and without feeling that, since the world began, no woman was 
ever the object of a more devoted, longing, and passionate love. 

And how beneficent was her influence over him! Her serene sympathy, her 
wise and womanly counsel, and that delicate and deep appreciation which only 
women can give, and for which this woman was remarkable, made her friendship 
a source of infinite consolation and infinite joy to that grand and isolated man. 
When quite a young man he had written—“I am now alone in the world. I 
have no friends ; I need none; I wish for none.” And, as the years rolled on, 
this gloom and solitude deepened, until Vittoria Colonna’s gracious and gentle 
influence dawned upon his soul, subduing him so completely and so happily that 


* “Tutti le Rimé della Illma ed Eccellma Vittoria Colonna, corrette su i testi a penna, e publicate con- 
la vita della medesima.” By Cavaliere Pietro Visconti. Rome, 1840. 

“Vie de Vittoria Colonna. Par Le Fevre Deumier.” Paris, 1856. 

* Life and Poems of Vittoria Colonna. By Mrs. H. Roscoe.” Macmillan & Co. London, 1868. 
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he said, in one of the sonnets he addressed to her, “I was born a rough model; 
it was for thee to reform and remake me.” None, perhaps, but a woman like 
Vittoria, who added to the grander graces of maturity the rich sweetness and 
fresh enthusiasm of youth, could have so met the varied wants of Michael An- 
gelo’s large nature—could have so entirely satisfied his ideal. “What a man,” 
says Grimm, “would Michael Angelo have become had fate led him to know 
Vittoria in his younger years, and had she met with him then, when she was her- 
self, less wearied by years and experience! Such as they now found each other, 
she could give him nothing but the kindly gentleness with which she softened 
him, and he ventured to desire nothing but what she could bestow.” 

This unexpressed, stifled desire it is which tinges with melancholy and un- 
satisfied longing so many of the sonnets he addressed to her. He /oved her; 
and she, with all her profound comprehension of his character, her reverence for 
his genius, a reverence as deep as her enthusiasm was boundless, did not love, and 
we will venture to add, could never have loved him. Nature, when she lavished 
upon him everything else, denied him the power to win a woman’s heart; and it 
is, perhaps, as true that no woman could have loved him as that every woman 
could have loved Raphael. Perhaps, therefore, after all, they met at the period 
best for their friendship. Had they met earlier, when Michael Angelo might 
have sought to win her, his failure to do so could not but have produced a mutual 
consciousness which would have hampered the freedom and frankness of their 
intimacy. 

We should be sure, did we know nothing further of Vittoria than that she 
was the beloved of Michael Angelo, and to the last day of her life his trusted 
friend, that hers could be no common character. But this is not her only claim 
to our admiration, and it may be interesting, therefore, to review her life, and 
to observe the various influences which operated in developing those noble 
traits for which she was remarkable. As we proceed, we shall see that all 
trials were to try her—the trials of beauty, of genius, of admiration, of superb 
and boundless prosperity, and then of repeated bereavements, repeated disap- 
pointments, and long-continued and wearing sickness. The first thirty-six years 
of her life, however, present a picture of brilliant success and radiant happi- 
ness rarely met with. All joys were hers, save one—the supreme happiness of 
maternity was ever denied to her. 

She was the eldest child and only daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Duc di 
Palliano e di Tagliocoti, and of the Princess Agnese di Montifelto, his wife, 
and was born at the Castle of Marino, on the Lago d’Albano, in the year 1490. 
The castle is about twelve miles from Rome, and is standing still, though, un- 
fortunately, much modernized and shorn of much of the feudal grandeur with 
which it once frowned upon the quaint little town which nestles at its base. 
Here Vittoria lived until she was four years old, when her father issued from his 
retirement to take part in the Spanish and French war, and entered the service 
of Ferdinand, King of Naples, who, fully recognizing his great merits, both as a 
soldier and a statesman, determined to bind his allegiance in every way possi- 
ble, and for this purpose commanded him to betroth the little Vittoria to the son 
of the Marchese di Pescara, a Spaniard, and a loyal and devoted subject of his 
own. The alliance was an illustrious one, and the baby bridegroom (Francesco 
d’Avalos was then only four years old) a child of such promise that he attracted 
universal attention. No objection, therefore, was interposed, and the betrothal 
took place without delay ; and from this betrothal, entered into for political rea- 
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sons and by royal command, resulted one of the happiest marriages on record, a 
marriage in which love never seems to have grown cold, nor constant intercourse 
to have destroyed its romance and charm. 

Early in the following year, Fabrizio Colonna was made Constable of Naples, 
and soon after the little Vittoria bade farewell to her own people and her father’s 
house, and accompanied Francesco d’Avalos to Ischia, where both children were 
to be educated by Francesco’s sister, the Duchessa di Francavilla, a¢a Costanza 
d’ Avalos. 

No one, probably, could have been better fitted for the task than this young 
and gifted woman, whose learning and ardent love of letters were celebrated by 
all the poets of the day, and whose valor equalled her learning; for a hero’s 
heart beat behind her velvet bodice. She had defended the Castle of Ischia 
during the war, and had had the bravery to refuse to capitulate ; and as a reward 
for her services the government of Ischia, civil and military, was settled upon 
her and her heirs. On the death of the marchese, her father, in 1495, she as- 
sumed the entire control of the affairs of the house of Avalos, and managed 
them with such skill and judgment that she is said to have made it easy for 
those who came after her. 

The office of perpetual Castellana of Ischia was an unusual and important 
one for a woman to hold ; and she was honored by all the princes of Italy, and 
created a princess by the Emperor Charles V. She devoted much time to 
study—to the study of Italian, Latin, and poetry especially—and wrote a book 
entitled “ Degli Infortuni e Travagli del Mondo,” a strange subject certainly 
for one so brilliant and successful to have chosen. The duchessa resided almost 
constantly at Ischia, where she collected about her a society which was, says 
Visconti, “the glory of that age and the envy of after times ;”” and he adds that 
there were many gentlewomen, both of Naples and Sicily, who were fitted by 
their talents and beauty to adorn it. 

In the midst of this society the little pair grew up—Francesco, a handsome 
and charming boy, of the finest promise, and Vittoria, “ beautiful in person, and 
endowed with the richest gifts of the mind.” Her remarkable intelligence 
showed itself from her earliest years, and her parents, in confiding her to the 
care of the duchessa, had requested that her education should be “ most carefully 
conducted, and that she should be taught everything which was best suited to 
her age and talents.” And Visconti adds that her progress was very rapid, and 
that she won the most enthusiastic approval from ali her instructors, and that 
her “growth in beauty and in knowledge was greater than could be found scat- 
tered among many other children.” She and Francesco were inseparable, and 
were, from the first, tenderly attached to each other, but beyond the mere facts 
which we have stated above, we know nothing of that happy childhood to which 
Vittoria refers in so many of her later poems, when, from the heights of wearied 
and saddened age, she looked back upon its cloudless hours. And, unhappily, 
the most careful researches have failed to discover any of the letters which must 
have passed between the duchessa and the Colonna family during the twelve 
years that Vittoria remained under her charge. But Ischia, lovely Ischia, is 
still unchanged. Its frowning fortress still guards it, the azure skies of Italy 
still bend above it, the waters of that tideless, sapphire sea, which is the jewel 
of the world, still wash its rocky base. Then, as now, purple vineyards clothed 
its hills, and orange gardens and olive groves fringed its sides ; and imagination 
can whisper something of the lovely childish pair who once wandered hand in 
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hand through these fair scenes, as beautiful to-day as then, though they who 
made them famous have been more than three centuries in their graves. 

At seventeen, Vittoria returned to her parents, to spend with them the two 
years preceding her marriage. A description given of her some eighteen months 
later, speaks of her as tall and graceful, with regular and clearly chiselled fea- 
tures, a dazzlingly fair skin, large, lustrous eyes, and, to crown all, a profusion 
of rippling golden hair, which was so beautiful that its glories were sung by many 
of the poets of the day. Ridolfi in particular declares that “nothing but the 
light of the sun or of the stars could be compared to it.” The fame of her at- 
tainments kept pace with the fame of her beauty, and although she was known 
to be affianced to the Marchesa di Pescara, she had many suitors, the most ar- 
dent of whom were the Dukes of Braganza and Savoja Giovio, speaking of 
Pescara and of these two suitors, says of them in a letter to Stefano Colonna: 
“ L’uno é troppo lontano, l’altro é troppo fuoriscito, e l’altro é troppo tenerello.”’* 

Vittoria’s affection for Francesco, however, never wavered, and either for this 
reason, or because he himseif preferred him, the Pope Julius II. interfered at 
once and in his favor. No further obstacles crossed the path of true love, and 
a few months later, a grand company of Roman nobles set out one day from the 
Colonna castle of Marino in Napoli for the ducal castle of Ischia, and Vittoria, 
radiant in youth, in beauty, and in joy, rode at their head, the star of the bridal 
train. The marriage was celebrated with great pomp immediately after her ar- 
rival at Ischia, and a list of the magnificent gifts which were given and received 
on the occasion is still preserved in the archives of the Colonna family, and 
serves to give an idea of the luxurious habits and almost regal expenditure of the 
Neapolitan nobles of that day. 

The marriage festivities lasted for several days, and then Vittoria bade fare- 
well “with many regrets” to her parents and her five brothers, of the eldest of 
whom, Federico, she was especially fond. He died young, and she has embalmed 
his memory in several beautiful sonnets. She was speedily consoled for all 
separations, however, by the affection and tenderness of her husband, in whom 
she says she “ found all that was sweetest in daughter, sister, or mother.” 

Pescara was at that time nineteen years old, tall, and of noble bearing, with 
curling auburn hair, regular features, and large dark eyes, which, like the falcon’s, 
could be, by turrs, all fire and all softness. He excelled in military exercises, and 
subsequently became one of the most brilliant generals of his day, winning alike 
the confidence of his sovereign and the affection of his soldiers. He seems to 
have been in all respects worthy of the adoration which Vittoria lavished upon 
him, and to have returned it in equal measure, and this mutual affection, com- 
bined with their beauty and amiability, caused the young pair “to be,” says a 
contemporary historian, “ without their equal in Italy at this time.” Their hap- 
piness, during the first three years which followed their marriage, certainly 
seems unparalleled. Not one cloud darkened the calm heaven of their wedded 
life, and whether we read of them as studying and writing together in their re- 
tired summer villa at Pietralba, or moving amid the silks and brocades, the gor- 
geous processions and stately festivities of Naples and of Ischia, the same 
charming vision of youth, and love, and happiness greets us, with the fairest 
landscape of the world as a fitting background for its loveliness. 

In 1512, war with France broke out, and Pescara was called upon to take up 
arms for the King of Naples, and to accompany Vittoria’s father, uncle, and broth- 


* One is too far off, another is too old, and another is too young. 
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ers to the scene of action. The summons was no unwelcome one to him, for he 
was by nature, as well as by education, a soldier, and ambitious of distinction, as 
the motto he had chosen for his shield, “ With this, or upon this,” will show. 
But the parting was full of anxiety and anguish for Vittoria, although with a 
heroism worthy of her name, and an unselfishness of which there are many ex- 
amples in her history, she interposed no objection, suggested no delay, and after 
providing her husband with everything which could conduce to his comfort in 
the field, returned to Ischia to wear away the time of his absence as best she 
might, in reading, writing, and study. 

The first poem of any length which she ever wrote is in the form of a letter 
addressed to Pescara some three months later, during his brief imprisonment at 
Milan; and after his return to her, she broke out again into song, and wrote 
several sonnets, all addressed to him, celebrating his glory, his bravery, his pri- 
vations, and his “ beautiful wounds.” 

Pescara remained at Naples for a year, and in 1513 again joined the allied 
troops in Lombardy, and Vittoria returned to Ischia, and devoted herself to 
study and writing as before. Most of her writings bear marks of the most care- 
ful finish, and the high rank which she early took in Italy as a poetess, is due 
in a great degree to the unremitting toil in which she spent her youth. She 
rarely visited Naples, never, indeed, except to receive the few and brief visits of 
Pescara, who, as the years rolled on, could snatch less and less time from the 
duties of the field. It was during one of these visits in the year 1515 that she 
proposed to him to adopt as his heir his little cousin the Marquis del Vasto, who, 
except Pescara himself, was the last male descendant of the house of D’Avalos. 
Vittoria’s nature, at once firm and gentle, serene and sympathetic, peculiarly fit- 
ted her for the task of education, or she might well have hesitated to assume 
the charge of the little marquis, who is described as having been “ beautiful as 
an angel, but so fiery, headstrong, and impatient of control, that he seemed 
coomed to a life of crime.” 

These gloomy prophecies were happily never realized. Vittoria’s beauty, her 
stately bea:ing, and the brilliancy and variety of her requirements awed, and 
her unwavering firmness and exquisite gentleness completely subdued him ; he 
became passionately fond of her, and she was rewarded for her care by seeing 
him grow up al! that she could desire, and by preserving his affection and rever- 
ence to the end of his life. 

In 1517, Pescara returned to Naples, and was made grand chamberlain to the 
royal house, and the old joyous life, with all its splendors and festivities, was re- 
sumed. Once in particular we read of Vittoria and himself as shining at a royal 
marriage, and are told that “the noble and splendid appearance of the illustrious 
lady, the Marchesa di Pescara, on this occasion, was equalled by few and sur- 
passed by none.” 

In 1520, Pescara was elected ambassador to Charles V. on the occasion of 
his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, and this mission accomplished, he joined his 
wife in Rome, whither she had gone a short time before with her father. Leo X., 
a friend of the Colonnas, was then pope, and the tranquil state of Italy enabled 
him to indulge his taste for splendid entertainments, and to collect about him a 
brilliant court, at which Vittoria soon shone the fairest of the fair ; she was more 
beautiful than she had been in her early youth, and a volume might be filled with 
the poems and letters of which she was the subject. At this time she sat to 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, a pupil of Raphael, for the portrait which is now in the gal- 
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lery of the Giustiniani, It is probable, too, that the famous picture by Sebastian 
del Piombo, in the Tribune at Florence, if it be, as there seems to be no reason 
to doubt it is, a portrait of Vittoria Colonna, was painted about this time, as it 
corresponds almost exactly with the descriptions given of her appearance when 
at the height of her beauty and prosperity. 

The year which she spent with Pescara in Rome was probably one of the 
happiest, as it was certainly one of the most brilliant of her life ; but the clouds 
were already beginning to gather in the sky, and the time of their last parting 
was at hand. 

In 1521, Pescara was called to the command of the infantry of the imperial 
army, and he departed at once, taking Vasto with him. It was not without re- 
luctance that he had consented thus to risk the life of his beloved heir, but the 
boy’s eager desire to accompany him had been seconded by Vittoria, who said, 
“Take him with you! if he dies, there will be only one man the less ; if he fall, 
only one house will be extinct; it is not a thing to be dreaded so much as that 
one of your house should be a mean, dastardly character, unworthy the name of 
D’ Avalos.” 

A year later, Pescara paid Vittoria a flying visit in Rome shortly after the 
death of her mother ; then he returned to the field, and she to Ischia, and they 
never met again on earth. : 

We know little of her history during the three years which followed. She is 
next mentioned in connection with the famous attempt made by Morone after 
the battle of Pavia, to seduce Pescara from his allegiance to Charles V., by the 
offer of the crown of Naples. It was then that Vittoria wrote him a letter, urg- 
ing him to reject these base overtures. “ Titles and kingdoms,” she says, “do 
not add to true greatness, unless accompanied by virtue and principle, which 
alone enable a name to descend untarnished to posterity. I do not desire to be 
the wife of a king, but I glory in being the wife of that great general who is in- 
vincible in war, and who, by his magnanimity in peace, surpasses the greatest 
kings.” 

Pescara refused to join in the conspiracy, but he subsequently betrayed the 
conspirators to the emperor in a way which reflects somewhat upon his honor, 
and which is the more to be regretted, as it was the last public act of his life, 
the agitation of these events having injured him in his then delicate state of 
health (he had been severely wounded at the battle of Pavia) so much, that his 
case was soon pronounced hopeless, and a message was dispatched to Vittoria, 
who was then at Ischia, desiring her to come to Milan without deiay if she would 
see her husband before he died. She set out at once, travelling night and day, 
with all the speed she could command, and in an anxiety of mind which may be 
imagined ; but her haste was in vain. At Viterbo she was met by a messenger 
bearing the tidings of Francesco’s death, and then and there ended thirty-two 
happy years. 

She received the intelligence with a burst of despair, which caused her friends 
to fear for her reason, and when she was removed to Rome, immediately entered 
the convent of San Silvestro, to indulge her grief in its repose and solitude. As 
the days passed away, and the tide of woe still flowed unchecked over that be- 
reaved heart, and the listless apathy into which she had sunk only gave way to 
paroxysms of anguish, in which she declared that she could not and would not 
live, and that she envied the fate of the parents of Il Molza, who both died on 
the same day, it was feared that she might be tempted to end her life. The com- 
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passion which was felt for her was universal, and the kind and wise manner in 
which she was watched over by her friends, may be gathered from the conduct 
of Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras, one of her dearest and most intimate friends, 
who, when Vittoria announced her intention of taking the veil, went to the Pope 
and entreated him to interfere, assuring him that he had well studied Vittoria’s 
character, and that he felt certain that she had no real vocation for a monastic 
life. The Pope therefore issued a brief, enjoining the nuns of San Silvestro, 
neither to advise nor to permit her to take the veil. This brief, which bears date 
the 7th of December, 1526, is still extant. In it the abbess and nuns are com- 
manded to treat Vittoria “with all spiritual and temporal consolations,” but it 
forbids them to allow her to become a nun, since her desire to do so is rather the 
result of “the violence of her grief, than of a mature judgment and a distinct 
vocation for a monastic life.” 

Some months later Vittoria left Rome, and retired to the castle of Marino, 
where she was born, and which her brother Oscanio had placed at her disposal. 
It was there that she wrote many of the sonnets in which she has embalmed the 
memory of her “Sun,” as she calls Pescara, sonnets whose melodious melan- 
choly is surpassed by nothing in the word music of her native language, and 
which are doubly valuable, valuable for the care with which they are written and 
the elegance with which they are finished, and still more as giving the history 
of a human mind in one of the most interesting phases which can occur in 
human experience, the gradual progress from overwhelming despair to resigna- 
tion, and finally to repose and peace. She attained that repose at last, which He 
alone can give, who alone may watch beside humanity in such awful struggles as 
these. And for some souls no other rest remains. Vittoria’s was one of these; 
hers was no trivial nature, easily consoled and easily satisfied; nor was it a 
many-sided one, capable of various emotions, and able, therefore, to find a sec- 
ond summer when its first was past. It is possible for such natures to be con- 
soled, because a new life, a new self, hitherto unknown, may open to them 
when the old is gone, and as irretrievably gone as if it had not been. But no 
such second May was possible for Vittoria; hers is not a character difficult of 
analyzation or resolvable into many and various elements ; on the contrary, we 
scarcely know of a woman who, gifted with undoubted genius, possessed so per- 
fectly simple a nature, and one which was liable to be more thoroughly biased 
by early training and associations. And all her associations were. bound up 
with Pescara; her love for him was all the deeper because it had always been 
his, and the grave which closed over him closed over the heart where he had 
reigned so long, and which went down with him into that last resting place. 
Love, indeed, was again to reign within her, but it was as benevolence, as sym- 
pathy, as religious aspiration—no more as human passion. Vittoria’s brothers, 
however, seem so little to have understood this trait in her character, that they 
pressed upon her many of the brilliant offers of marriage which were made to 
her through them. She replied gently, but firmly, to those proposals, which, 
probably, not one of her suitors would have dared to make to her in person; but 
she never again resumed the gay and brilliant life of former years, nor did she 
ever lay aside her widow’s habit. Two years she remained at the castle of 
Marino, but the war between the Colonnas and the Pope, the war in which she 
is said to have “shone like a star of peace in a stormy sky,” rendered her resi- 
dence an unsafe one, and she returned to Ischia, “that dear rock of the sea,” 
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which had been the scene of her greatest joy, as it was now of her loneliness 
and despair. 

The poems which she wrote during the first two years of this lonely life at 
Ischia form, with those written previously at Marino, a noble and enduring mon- 
ument to Pescara’s memory, a monument which must unhappily remain almost 
entirely unknown except to Italian scholars ; for the exquisite finish and perfect 
melody of Vittoria’s poems lie so much in the language that they almost defy 
translation. Yet we shall give one or two specimens of those which she wrote 
as time went on, and her thoughts were gradually weaned from earth and as- 
cended “al primo Eterno amante.” 


If I have conquered self, by heaven’s strength, 

*Gainst carnal reason, and the senses striven 

With mind renewed and purged, I rise at length 

Above the world and its false faith to heaven, 

My thoughts, no longer now depressed and vain, 

Upon the wings of faith and hope shall rise, 

Nor sink into this vale of tears again, 

But find true peace and courage in the skies, 

I fix my eye still on the better way ; 

I see the promise of Eternal Day! 

Yet still my trembling steps fall erringly : 

To choose the right-hand path I must incline 

That sacred passage toward the life divine, 

And yet I fear that life may ne’er be mine. 
And again— 

Humility, with ploughshare sharp and strong, 

Its furrows deep within my heart must make, 

And all the bitter, stagnant witers take ; 

Clearing away the filthy and the wrong: 

Lest those should drown, and these choke up the seed, 

Cumbering the ground with rubbish and with weed. 

Nay ! rather spread a better soil around, 

And pray that gentle dew from heaven be found, 

And heaven’s love to fructify the flower ; 

Nor idly wait till the last awful hour, 

When all is swallowed in eternal night. 

Oh, Holy One! leave me not in such plight! 

But manifest Thyself to this sad heart ; 

Banish dark thoughts, and bid my pride depart. 


Here we see how her thoughts were occupied in considering the beneficial 
discipline of grief, and there is a heavenly beauty about those of her poems 
which were written when she had ascended to the higher regions of divine con- 


solation. 
And, as the light streams gently from above, 
Sin’s gloomy mantle bursts its bonds in twain ; 
And, rebed in white, I seem to feel again 
The first sweet sense of innocence and love. 


Besides her literary pursuits, Vittoria devoted much time to works of charity 
and to the execution of her husband’s charitable bequests, which were numerous, 
and left entirely under her control. Meanwhile, her fame was spreading far and 
wide, and her correspondence and advice were more and more sought by distin- 
guished persons. Cardinal Bembo submitted his sonnets to her for criticism, 
declaring that her judgment surpassed that of the greatest masters. She also 
exchanged letters and verses with Ludovico Dolce and with Mercantorio Flaminio, 
who mentions her in many of his Latin poems; and G. G. Vescovo di Fossom- 
brone often sent his sonnets to her, begging her to “point out their faults.” 
Ariosto, Molza, and Bernardo Tasso, all wrote poems in her honor ; and her visit 
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to the court of Ferrara in 1537 was the signal for an outburst of admiration 
which proves how fully she must have fulfilled the expectations which her celeb- 
rity had excited. 

In 1538, the first edition of her poems was published, “without her knowl- 
edge and contrary to her desire.” In this edition she is styled the “ Divina,” 
and in the following edition “ Diva,” the highest term of honor, and one never 
before given to a woman. 

It was immediately after the publication of the first edition of her poems, and 
when she was at the zenith of her fame, that she took up her residence in Rome, 
and achieved the greatest triumph of her life, the “captivation of the austere 
and stoic soul of Michael Angelo in a fervent and chaste love, such as never 
before had power over this most wonderful man.” Under what circumstances 
she first met Michael Angelo is not precisely known. When she arrived in 
Rome, he was hard at work on his painting of the “ Last Judgment,” in the Sis- 
tine Chapel; and his nature was so retiring, and Vittoria’s interest in, and 
enthusiasm fo: art so great, that it is probable that she sought him out. She 
was then forty-eight, a time at which women rarely expect to win, or succeed in 
winning, such admiration as she received from him; and Michael Angelo was 
sixty years old, and had probably long relinquished the hope of meeting a soul 
to whom he could fully open his own. They became friends instantly, however, 
and Vittoria’s noblest gift, the power she possessed of drawing out and develop- 
ing whatever was finest in the characters of those with whom she came in con- 
tact, was never more fully exemplified than in this instance; and many of the 
sonnets which Michael Angelo addressed to her bear witness no less to the 
strength and purity of his love for her than to the vast influence she had over 
him, and its soothing, ennobling, welcome power over his wearied soul. On her 
side, she understood his character instinctively, and reverenced it even as she 
did his genius ; and of that genius she said that, “transcendent as it was, those 
who only knew his works, and not himself, valued that in him which could only 
be called perfect on a lower scale.” This was high praise, if we remember that 
Vittoria was a real lover of art, capable of feeling to the utmost the more than 
joy which it bestows on those who truly love it; deeply penetrated with a sense 
of its almost divine mission to humanity, and fully recognizing the immense 
value of the services which this man, “Jiu che mortal angiol divin,” had ren- 
dered to it. She was the only human being who ever possessed real personal 
power over him; and she used it entirely to soothe and soften him, never in a 
single instance to gratify her own vanity. An example of the delicate tact with 
which she drew upon his vast mental resources, is given in F. D’Ollanda’s 
account of a Sunday afternoon he spent in their company at the Convent of San 
Silvestro, a translation of which is given in Grimm’s life of Michael Angelo. 

Michael Angelo bound up forty of the sonnets which he received from her in 
a volume which he always kept near him, and one of the most famous sonnets 
which he addressed to her was written to acknowledge a volume of her poems 
which she presented to him when she left Rome for Viterbo. 

Not all unworthy of the boundless grace 
Which thou, most noble lady, hast bestowed, 
I fain at first would pay the debt I owed, 
And some small gift for thy acceptance place ; 
But soon I felt ’tis not alone desire 

That opes the way to, reach an aim so high, 


My rash pretensions their success deny, 
And I grow wise while failing to aspire ; 
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And well I see how false it were to think 
That any work, faded and frail, of mine 
Could emulate the perfect grace of thine 
Genius and art and daring backward shrink. 
A thousand works from mortals like to me 
Can ne’er repay what heaven has given thee ! 

It is said by the writers of that day that Vittoria caused Michael Angelo to 
“gain a fourth crown” by the poems he wrote in her honor, and certainly they 
alone would have made him famous, and would have immortalized the fair image 
which inspired them. It is difficult to make a choice where all are so beautiful ; 
but it has been well said that the third of these sonnets bears the most beautiful 
testimony to the influence which she exerted over him: 

When God-like art has, with superior thought, 
The limbs and motions in idea conceived, 

A simple form, in humble clay achieved, 

Is the first offering into being brought. 

Then stroke on stroke from out the living rock 
Its promised work the practised chisel brings ; 
And into life a form so graceful springs 

That none can fear for it time’s rudest shock. 
Such was my birth. In humble mold I lay 

At first: to be by thee, O lady high ! 
Renewed, and to a work more perfect brought. 
Thou giv’st what lacking is, and filest away 
All roughness. Yet what tortures lie, 

Ere my wild heart can be restrained and taught ! 


The sublime strain of aspiration which runs through most of these sonnets 
was very much the result of Vittoria’s example and influence. Her deeper 
religious experiences coincided in a great degree with those of Michael An- 
gelo; and the natural gentleness and dependence of her woman’s nature had 
taught her a higher faith and deeper consolation than he had attained when they 
met. Her later poems, which are all, or nearly all, on sacred subjects, have a 
much higher degree of finish than her others. She labored to make them per- 
fect, from the idea that nothing ought to be as noble and beautiful as religious 
poems ; and thus it happened that, in nearly every sonnet which Michael Angelo 
addressed to her, the expression of his love is blended with an aspiration toward 
that Divine Love in whom alone human love may be immortal. 


Better plea 
Love cannot have than that, in loving thee, 
Glory to that eternal peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour ; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 





Long years after Vittoria’s death, that deathless flower was blooming still in 
Michael Angelo’s heart. The frenzy of despair into which he was thrown by 
her loss is well known, and shortly before he died he told Condivi that he re- 
pented nothing in his whole life so much as having only kissed her hand, and not 
her lips and cheeks, when he went to her at her last hour. 

From the time that they were first friends they corresponded constantly ; 
indeed, Michael Angelo wrote so often, and so diffusely, and required such fre- 
quent and lengthy replies, that on one occasion, when Vittoria was in retreat 
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at the convent of San Caterina, she begged him to restrict himself a little. The 
passage is as follows: 

Your wishing to continue the writing of letters with so much ardor will prevent my 
remaining in the evening with the sisters in the chapel of S. Caterina, and will prevent 
your going in good time to your work at St. Peter’s, so that one would fail in duty to the 
sisters of Christ, and the other to his vicar. 

In another letter she refers to a design for a crucifix which he had:sent her, 
which she was to approve of and send back to him; upon which the crucifix was 
to be begun. The drawing, however, pleased her so well that she would not 
give it back, and she wrote: 

UNIQUE MASTER MICHAEL ANGELO AND MY MOST ESPECIAL FRIEND: I have re- 
ceived your letter, and have looked at the crucifix, a work which truly effaces the remem- 
brance of all the other representations I know. For nothing more lovely or more perfect 
is possible than this image of Christ, with such inconceivable tenderness and wonderful 
power is it executed. But now—whether it be the work of any one but yourself, I will not 
have any one else execute it. Let me know whether, really, any one but yourself has 
designed it! Forgive me this question! If it is your work, you must, under any circum- 
stances, give it to me. If, however, it is not your work, and you have wished to have it 
executed by one of your workmen, we must first talk it over, for I know how difficult it 
will be to work a second time over such a drawing. I would rather that he who did it 
should execute for me something else. If, however, the drawing is yours, pardon me if I 
do not return it. I have examined it narrowly in the light both with lens and mirror, and 
never saw a more perfect thing. I am as ever, 

La MARCHESA DI PESCARA. 

To this Michael Angelo thus replied, evidently after a message from Vittoria 
on the same subject: 

SIGNORA MARCHESA: As Iwas myself in Rome, you need not have commissioned 
Messer Tomaso with regard to the crucifix, and have placed him between you and me, 
your servant, to demand my services in this way. I would have done more for your 
Eccellenza than for any one else whom I could name in the world, had not the work which 
burdens me made it impossible to show this, indeed, to your Eccellenza. I know your 
Eccellenza is familiar with the saying, “ Amor non vuol maestro,”* and, also, “Chi ama 
non dorme.”t It was unnecessary to make inquiries through others. For, although it 
seems as if I had forgotten it, I wished to give no hint about it, only because I had a 
surprise in my mind. I am now deprived of this pleasure. “Evil to him who forgets 
so much fidelity so soon.” Your Eccellenza’s servant, 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

Although many letters undoubtedly passed between Vittoria and Michael 
Angelo, those we have given are the only ones hitherto published. Five are 
said to be in the possession of the Buonarroti family at Florence, and there are 
probably many more among the unpublished prose writings of Vittoria, as for 
some years she was absent a great part of the time from Rome, in consequence 
of the war between the Colonnas and the Pope, in which the former forfeited all 
their estates in the Romagna. 

The latter years of her life were spent amid fast-thickening shadows. The 
storm of persecution which was beginning to rage against those who held 
liberal opinions, the increasing severity of the Inquisition, the ignominious 
flight of Occhino and Peter Martyr, the death of Contarini, of whom she said 
that “he ought to have been Pope to have made the age happy,” and, lastly, 
the tragic fate of the Marquis del Vasto, “the light of Italian soldiers,” and 


* Love needs no master. t He who loves, sleeps not. 
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who had always been to her a son, crushed the strong spirit which had borne so 
much with patience. She survived Vasto several years, but they were years of 
suffering and infirmity, and all the letters written by her friends on the subject 
of her health, express the regret that no physician could be found for her mind, 
She resided up to within a few months of her death at the convent of S. 
Caterina, where she composed her last rime, and where she is supposed to have 
somewhat hastened her end by the austerities which she practised. Early in 
the year 1547 she returned to Rome, and took up her residence at the convent 
of S. Anna. She was then very ill, and a few weeks later, as it became evi- 
dent that she was near her end, she was removed to the Palazzo Cesarini, 
“chiamato Argentina,” which was the residence of Giuliano Cesarini and his 
wife Giulia Colonna. Here, on the 16th of February, 1547, she made and 
signed her last will and testament, bequeathing large sums for charitable 
purposes, and the remainder of her fortune to her brother Ascanio Colonna. 
She then gave minute directions as to her funeral, desiring that it should be as 
simple and unostentatious as possible, and, in all things, like the burial of a pro- 
fessed nun. After this she sank rapidly, suffering much, but bearing it with the 
serene patience characteristic of her, until toward the end of February the day 
dawned which was to close upon her dying bed. 

As the hours crept on, one after another of her friends stole in to look upon 
her beloved face for the last time; but one there was, who, after all had gone, 
and she had sunk into the unbroken quiet which preceded dissolution, lingered 
still beside her bed, holding her cold hand in his own, and gazing, with what 
infinite love and longing, what a passion of regret, we shall never know, upon 
the features, worn and sunken, but delicate and beautiful still, which his love and 
genius have rendered forever famous. He had his reward at last, for, as the 
twilight deepened into night, the silence which he had feared would be the last, 
was at length broken, she turned suddenly to him, and whispered, “ I—die. 
Help me to repeat my last prayer. I cannot now remember the words.” And 
still holding her hand, Michael Angelo repeated one of the most devout utter- 
ances in which a Christian soul ever aspired to its God, while her lips moved 
without uttering a sound. 

“Grant, I pray thee, O Lord, that I may ever worship Thee with that humility 
of soul which becometh my low estate, and that elevation which Thy glory de- 
mandeth ; that in that fear which Thy justice requireth, and that hope which Thy 
clemency alloweth, I may ever live; that to Thee, as the most powerful, 1 may 
submit myself, that to Thee, as the all wise, I may yield myself, and that to 
Thee, as the all perfect, I may be wholly turned. O Father, most holy, I pray 
that Thy living flame may purify me, Thy clear light lighten me, and Thy true 
love so inspire me, that no mortal hindrance may withhold me from Thee, and 
that to Thee I may return, blest, and at peace.” 

And even as it was uttered, it was answered, for as the last words fell from 
his lips, “she turned her large eyes upon him, a smile trembled on her lips, 
and she tranquilly expired, murmuring some words which he could not dis- 
tinguish.” 

The brief pain of human life was over ; the long joy of eternal life begun. 


Vattene in pace anima beata e bella. 

















HAZARD. 





T was a merry voice that, so to speak, leaped the south fence of Judge For- 
I rest’s garden and ran up the walk after young Miss Margaret, who was 
walking about whither she would, under the brightest of September skies. A 
voice that did not disturb the locusts, for they chirped on, neither the sick turkey 
which the young girl was carrying about within the shelter of her arm. Miss 
Margaret it did disturb. “That’s Josie Parker,” she said to herself; “she has 
always something to tell. I never saw such a girl.” 

There was a little contempt in this reflection, nevertheless Margaret went 
rapidly down the walk toward the fence and the girl who had shouted that she 
had “something to tell.” 

“I’m trying to get some of your raspberries,” said Josie, reaching between 
the pickets, and finding it impossible to touch the outermost branches. “ Why 
didn’t you have them planted nearer the fence ?” 

“ Because John said he wouldn’t have all the boys inthe town hanging round 
our corner,” answered Margaret, laughing. “I suppose if he had thought of 
you, Joe, he would have done differently. Come in and getall you want. You're 
setting a bad example to folks.” 

“T haven’t time. I can’t. Mother is looking for me now, I expect.” 

“T want to send some flowers to her. Docome. I haven’t anybody to look 
at except this poor little thing. Come and get some day lilies.” 

That was an invitation Miss Josie could not resist, so she went around to the 
great garden gate which opened into the lane, and Margaret let her in. 

These girls were as good friends as any two in Dunham. Their only point 
of resemblance, however, was their youth. Margaret was shy and proud, and 
never in any situation quite at her ease. Josie was bold and bright, and had 
friends and foes everywhere. Her foes of yesterday were likely to be her friends 
of to-morrow. That was as she chose. She was a born politician, and boasted, 
not without reason, that she could talk anybody round to her side in five min- 
utes. That consciousness of power induced, of course, a great sense of freedom, 
and lawless demonstration thereof. 

She “knew all about Mag,” and had taken on herself, long ago, the respon- 
sibilities of a protectorate. 

There could, in reality, be no deep sympathy between the two ; but there was 
now-a-days a very busy intimacy. 

While Margaret gathered the flowers, she asked Josie what it was she had 
to tell. 

“Where is your grandpa?” asked Josie, instead of answering the question— 
and she looked a little confused, as if the position of things had changed some- 
what to her vision since she stood in the handsome garden. 

“ He went away this morning. I don’t know where,” said Margaret. 

“Bet I can tell. To bring your father home!” There—it was all out. 
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Josie Parker had kept her secret a day and a half. By night it would be a 
secret no longer—she had a right to speak, and had earned it by her silence. 

The mignonette and day lilies Margaret had gathered dropped from her 
hands, she stood and looked at Josie so pale and astounded that the girl, half 
frightened, yet fascinated by the exhibition of surprise and fear before her, 
stammered out, 

“T heard so. I expect it’s true. Don’t you believe it? Ain’t you glad?” 

“T am going to go and ask Ross,” said Margaret: still she did not stir. 

“Do you think he will know you, Mag?” asked Josie, after a moment, in 
which she had found herself strangely unable to recover from her embarrassment. 
“ How old are you, Mag?” 

“ Almost fifteen.” Margaret never looked so straight and so tall as she did 
when she answered this last question, and bravely lifted her hand to dash away 
the tear she felt on her cheek. 

“ How pretty you look in your new dress! Don’t you feel odd in colors, 
though, after wearing black so long ?” 

These words were spoken with so much emphasis that it was easy for Mar- 
garet to take hold of them, consider, and answer them. The tears which had 
fallen were all that Josie needed to see ; but for them she might have gone on 
showing herself as heartless as a brickbat. 

“* Grandfather had Miss Ross come to make my dresses—he bought me six, 
They are all very pretty—but—” tears were gathering again. 

“ Don’t!” said Josie, in a softened voice. “If he was my father I should cry, 
too—for joy, though. I should like to see anybody that—” 

Even Josie seemed to feel that she was now stepping on dangerous ground, 
and she walked more cautiously. ‘He has friends enough in Dunham. You 
needn’t be afraid. I'll fight the whole school if anybody says anything. Don’t 
you care!” 

Margaret now went on gathering gay and precious flowers. It was her testi- 
mony of gratitude, for she was beyond speech. And so Josie went away pres- 
ently with her hands filled with bloom, having kissed Mag, and thanked her, 
and promised that on Monday she would wait for her on the walk outside of the 
garden, on her way to school. But before she reached home she had thought 
of something else that she would do, which would show the girls, before Mon- 
day, whose side she was on. 


This was Saturday afternoon. After Josie had gone, Margaret went into the 
summer house, and sat down there to reflect on what she had heard. That was 
her grandfather’s way when he had anything on his mind. Few were the facts 
on which she strove to reflect—her father had been separated from the outside 
world, as well as from his family, seven years, and he was coming back! The 
separation had not been voluntary ; prison walls had risen between him and his 
daughter and his proper world. 

A week since her grandfather had said, as she arose from the breakfast 
table, 

“We must have Miss Ross here to make you some new clothes. When I 
am dead, remember, you are not to put on black for me. You are ‘going out 
of mourning,’ and you must go for good.” 

That same morning he had made good his purpose as far as possible, for he 
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had purchased half-a-dozen dresses, and there were very gay colors among them, 
and then hunted up Miss Ross. 

Margaret wondered whether he knew then that her father was coming. Was 
that the reason why he had determined that she must put off mourning for her 
mother, who died only one year ago? 

These were among the thoughts and questions on which the girl pondered 
in the pretty summer house that pleasant September afternoon. It was not 
cheerful holiday occupation, but it was long since that cheerfulness went out of 
Judge Forrest’s house. 

Years ago, six months, perhaps, after his son-in-law was convicted of forgery 
and sent to prison, it had been made known to the judge that an application for 
Joseph Hazard’s pardon would meet with success. The old man, whose point 
of pride was his integrity, puzzled quietly over that proposition for many a day. 
His head was clearer than his heart was warm, and the result of his delibera- 
tion was, that he addressed a letter to the party making the overture, such as 
persons engaged in the business of procuring the pardon of criminals seldom 
receive: 

“ Joseph did wrong,” he meditated. ‘ He knew beforehand what the penalty 
was. When he got into that tight place, why didn’t he come to me and show how 
things stood? What made him act as a knave would? Ifa rich man’s son can 
be bought out of prison he can’t be bought out of disgrace. What’ll become 
of justice if people take things into their hands that way? I ain’t opposed to 
punishments that are for the protection of society.” 

These opinions and conclusions were not delivered consecutively. They 
made their way through the doubts and the griefs, yes, and the temptations, 
which beset the old man, and when they were all fairly before him, he did not 
flinch. 

Meantime there was the daughter of Judge Forrest, the wife of Joseph Haz- 
ard, dying a thousand deaths. The father had decided also, that when the seven 
years of prison life were ended, he would go abroad with his son and daughter 
and their child—but the rigorous virtue which, satisfied in its demands, could 
support him through mortification and sorrow, proved a less strong staff to his 
daughter. The doctor recommended change of air, a sea voyage, when he saw 
that her doom was sealed; and so the old man anticipated himself, took Jenny 
and her child to Cuba, and the next spring she was brought back home in her 
coffin. 


Like other prisoners Joseph Hazard served his time. He had considerable 
mechanical skill, and while in prison worked at clock-making, taking up an oc- 
cupation which had once been an amusement, as his daily employment, while 
passing through all the stages of hope, despair, and indignation. It had seemed 
to him impossible that Judge Forrest shoyld leave him the victim of the law, its 
subject, to the “bitter end.” He knew that a pardon could be procured as easily 
as a newspaper ; and he knew, too, how proud and fond of his daughter the old 
man was. But as month after month passed, and there was no fulfilment of the 
promise which had been so plainly hinted, and the superintendent avoided him 
as he did other prisoners, hope left him, and, as I said, he passed through the 
phases of despair and indignation to defiance. But that was not the final result 
of his experience. The Juggernaut before which he had thrown himself in his 
frenzy, had rolled over him, and he was crushed, only not out of existence. The 
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judge would not put in a plea of insanity in his behalf, but when Hazard re- 
flected on the transaction, he felt that he had been acting under all the conditions 
of insanity, when he grasped at ruin, thinking so to save himself. And restored 
to sanity, of what avail would the spirit of defiance prove? To answer this 
question was to prophesy his future. Not to be done in a moment. 

Margaret sat in the arbor till the tea bell rang, recalling the image of this 
lost parent who was about to be restored to her. She thought that she could 
distinctly remember what he was when he went away, and she could not but 
recall those words her mother had spoken about him when she knew that she 
must die far from the home to which her child would return. 

Miss Ross was already waiting in the dining-room when Margaret went in. 
Such an afternoon this good woman had never spent before. When the judge 
was going away he said to her, “I shall bring Hazard back with me to-night. 
Tell Maggy.” 

And that was all he said. She had been calculating since, and had found 
that the seven years expired yesterday. 

For the last hour she had been wondering why Maggie did not come; but 
now when she saw her coming she did not doubt whether the child must learn 
from her lips of that arrival which would set all the Dunham tongues talking. 

It was her first impulse to take the girl in her arms, but she refrained. Mar- 
garet was not a kitten, to be stroked and fondled; she required very different 
treatment. So Miss Ross, who was not only a dressmaker, but a dear friend in 
the family, as she had been in Jenny Forrest’s honored, happy time, said, 

“ Why, you child, where have you been? I have wanted you this hour.” 

“ Did you call? I was in the garden.” 

** How is any one ever to know where you are? I heard Josie Parker out 
there, and concluded, when I looked and didn’t see you, and called and called, 
and got no answer, that you must be a mile off, at least. Besides, I told you I 
should want you.” 

The young, pale girl here looked up at the old brown one. 

“T forgot it. I’m sorry.” 

Then Miss Ross relented. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “I had enough todo. I expect I was more lone- 
some for company than anything. You have two dresses done, and that will 
take you over Sunday. You must wear your white one to-morrow; that will 
please the judge. 

“ To-morrow ! is to-morrow Sunday ?” exclaimed Margaret, in dismay. 

“Yes; and a long week enough I’ve found,” answered Miss Ross, speak- 
ing very cheerily. 

“T shall wear my black silk to-morrow,” said Margaret. 

“ No, indeed. You are not going to put on another black dress for a long, 
long time, I hope. You ought to want to please your grandpa. I never saw 
him so interested about your dress before, and what good taste he did show 
selecting those things !” 

“No matter about the dresses—I don’t care,” said Margaret, suddenly re- 
lenting. “If he wants me to wear the white one I will; but I don’t like white 
any way, and how the girls will stare at me! ”* 

“It is going to be a beautiful day. The sun set clear,” said Miss Ross, 
rather absently. Then, returning to the present, she added, speaking briskly, 
“ Come, dear; the tea-bell meant tea, I suppose.” 
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“I am going to cut some flowers, Ross; I don’t want any tea,” said Mar- 
garet. Her father! Sunday! that white dress! She felt faint; she must get 
away, if only into the garden—anywhere where Ross couldn’t look at her. 

But Miss Ross said, “ If you don’t want tea, dear, I don’t ; and Mary may as 
well clear the things away.” 

At that, Margaret went to the table and sat down. 

When they had made a show of supping, they went out into the garden 
together; and while she was cutting flowers Margaret said, 

“ Do you know where grandpa has gone, Ross ?” 

“On the railroad a ways. Not far, I fancy. He will be back this evening.” 

“Do you know what he went for?” 

“Yes.” 

Miss Ross was in distress. The moment she had been praying against all 
the afternoon had come! 

“ What for?” 

“To meet your father. He is coming back again.” 

The tearful endeavors Miss Ross made to speak cheerily, as if she were con- 
gratulating the child, taxed and tested her to the utmost. 

“ Then it is true?” 

For the first time since she began this talk, Margaret looked at her compan- 
ion. Joseph Hazard would have found it punishment grievous enough but to 
meet that look of his girl’s eyes. 

“Yes, it is true. He is coming back, dear Maggie. I was going to tell 
you. He wanted me to. Do you know,” she added, hurriedly, and trying to 
speak in an animated, pleased tone—‘do you know, I think it is what the 
judge had the dresses made for—so you would have a pleasant, cheerful look 
to your father when he saw you. And he has had the room all set to rights.” 

“ Which room?” 

“ The one your mother had, and her picture hung up. And he told me that 
you must cut some flowers for the vases, just what you are doing.” 

At that the girl resumed her clipping; but now her eyes wandered about, 
seeking the finest hlossoms. 

“ Will he stay here ?” she asked. 

“ Of course.” 

“T don’t think he will.” 

“ But come now, we must make haste. You have flowers enough there to 
trim the whole house.” 

Margaret picked up the basket, and they went away to the bed-chamber ; 
and one might have supposed it was for youth and beauty that the room was 
decked when Margaret ceased from her work to contemplate it. But it was 
rather for the dead than the living that she worked. While she filled the vases 
she was talking of her mother, and of those last nights in the tropics, and of 
the promise on which she was now trying to steady her trembling young heart. 
She had never talked of those memories before. Ross had an ear to hear them. 

At ten o’clock the train passed through the village to the station; and in 
half an hour it was quite well known in Dunham that Joseph Hazard had 
stepped from the cars with Judge Forrest, and that the two men had walked 
arm-in-arm around the corner and up the street. 

It was a cloudy night, and the figures of these two were within the yard, and 
half way up the walk, before Miss Ross said, in a frightened way, 
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“There! there they are! You must run down to meet them. Go, deary.” 

When Margaret heard the whistled warning of the engine’s approach, she 
thrust her fingers in her ears. After Miss Ross had spoken, she sat a moment 
motionless ; then she sprang from her seat by the window, and running down 
the stairs, opened the door. 

“ Grandfather, did you find him?” 

Then she heard a voice say—awful was the sound of it, to her imagination, 

“Ts it possible? Is this Margaret ?” 

“That is our Maggy, Joseph. Come in, sir. We are as hungry as two 
bears, Mag.” 

The judge was an old hero, but his cheerfulness had a dismal sound, and he 
could not hinder this return from being more sorrowful than that of last year, 
when all the Dunham people formed in procession and walked behind the hearse 
in which poor Jenny Hazard was carried to her father’s house. 

How happened it that he had come back to the old place? When he went 
through the prison doors and gates that morning until he stood as free a man as 
any of those that hurried past him up and down the streets, and for the first 
time in seven years looked up as a free man might—as a freed man, alas !—and 
saw the splendid blue dome spread above him, and felt the warmth of the Sep- 
tember sun, and saw the shadows of the waving breeze, and the little birds, and 
the bright flowers, and the merry children, he stood for a moment as aimless as 
the thistle seed floating past him. Dunham was not among his hopes. 

Presently he was startled by the rushing sound of an approaching train. In 
a few seconds it went shrieking by him, and then he saw that the depot was but 
a few yards distant. He walked that way, and more and more rapidly. As the 
train moved off, he stepped on board. He had not secured a ticket, for he was 
going nowhere. He had no destination. When the conductor came to him on 
his round, he inquired the name of the next station, and paid his fare; then he 
pulled his hat over his forehead and closed his eyes. It chanced that a lady 
shared the seat with him, but he seemed unconscious of the fact, or that there 
was another passenger beside himself on board. 

When the train stopped he left the car, but he would not have done so had he 
known what had happened. The up train had been thrown off the track a few 
hours before, and the passengers were waiting on the depot platform until the 
accident should be remedied so far that they might proceed. 

One of those passengers discovered, when Joseph Hazard stepped upon the 
platform, that he had made his journey. This was Judge Forrest. He recog- 
nized his son-in-law at once, and went to him. 

“IT was on my way to meet you,” he said, “when this accident detained me 
here. I meant to get to you at C in time. We will go home by the next 
train.” 

“Home !” ejaculated Joseph, looking at the judge. The old man was able 
to meet that look, and reply to that word. “ Maggy will be waiting for us,” he 
said. 

“Ts she expecting me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Marriage can be outlawed ; cannot parentage? I never thought of going 
back there. I do not think I want to see anybody I ever heard of before.” 

That was a weak thing to say, but Mr. Hazard felt neither the strength of 
virtue nor of crime at that moment. He was weak. 
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“ All wrong,” replied the judge. “Don’t think anything about it. There 
will be another train along in half an hour,” looking at his watch, and taking 
Joseph by the arm. “Come and get a cup of coffee—capital coffee as ever I 
tasted. I thought we should get home for dinner, but this detention will make 
us rather late, and you won’t have any refreshment until we arrive.” 

While the judge was speaking he was hurrying through the crowd, which 
made way for him, and he soon had Joseph seated at the table ; and the con- 
fusion of the little world in which they were but two, was agreeable to both. 

From the moment that he heard Judge Forrest’s voice Joseph was passive 
in his hands. He had persuaded himself that he never could go back to Dun- 
ham, and the first night of his release was to be spent there ! 


In a village filled with acquaintances, who had been friends, he must be wel- 
comed, congratulated, discussed. People would say to each other, “ Hazard is 
back ;” ask, “ Have you seen him?” “What is he going to do?” comment, 
“That’s a heavy load for the old judge to carry;” at the very best, pity him. 
What torture could have been prepared for him compared with that to which he 
must quietly submit on the day succeeding his return? He must go to church, 
of course! Everybody knew that he was in Dunham—and the presence of Judge 
Forrest was as much relied upon in the Dunham meeting-house, as was that of 
the minister. 

“ You will go with us, of course,” Hazard seemed to hear his father-in-law 
say, and that which was taken for granted he performed. 

The determination formed by Josie Parker, on her way home Saturday after- 
noon, that she would sit with Maggie Sunday morning, was carried out. When 
Margaret walked behind her father and the judge up the long aisle, she believed 
that she must fall down in a faint before she had gone half way; but in some 
mysterious manner there was conveyed to her an intimation, perhaps by the flut- 
ter of a well-known ribbon, or the flash of an eye, she never knew what or how 
it was, that Josie was waiting for her; and so she went bravely on, fluttering 
into her seat at last, scared, blushing ; and it was a long while before she could 
lift her eyes even to look at the minister. 

After a while—it seemed to Josie a long while—she nudged Margaret with 
her elbow, and laid an open hymn book on her lap, pointing to the lines— 





Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 


an act of grace sufficient to cover a multitude of sins in oblivion. 

Judge Forrest was equal to the business he had undertaken. He had Haz- 
ard with him everywhere. “We have stood for justice,” he said to himself, and 
he bore himself majestically toward his towns-folk. He had done his duty ; let 
no one intrude upon that fact. The novelty of his position had, however, it 
cannot be denied, deadened the old man’s sensibility. He seemed to be losing 
sight of Hazard’s experience in his own. 

But now what was Joseph Hazard to do? A lost man, his business was to 
find himself and his proper place in a new world. And what had he to do on 
that plane where people exchanged civilities, laughed, talked, ate, and drank 
with each other? Their courtesies meaning, however, little when extended 
toward those of their own kind meant too much when exhibited toward him. 

Their painful endeavors so to regulate behavior that it might not be mis- 
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construed by him, were hardly less easy to bear than the old man’s constant 
recollection of events, and reference to them in the daily business of life. 

“ Be easy,” he would say, not questioning his right to command the patience 
he had himself learned in so hard a school—* Be easy, Joseph ; you will work 
things around right yet.” 

Then he had worked them wrong? Oh, yes! infernally wrong ! 

And again—“I don’t doubt, Joseph, that if you went into business to-mor- 
row, with your skill, you could drive all before you. But I would not advise it ; 
better keep quiet awhile.” 

Was the past, all the results of his departed years, too fresh in people’s 
minds ? 

And then—“ Things are sure to turn round at last ; so you can take ’em by 
the right handle. All you have to do is look out.” 

“To get out,” was Hazard’s fierce comment when he heard this. 

A hundred plans for the future presented themselves to him, one after the 
other, only to be dismissed. In not one of these did he take thought of his 
daughter. He left her out of all his calculations. “What right have I to think 
of her? The judge will take care of her.” These were his conclusions so far 
as she was concerned. 


But meanwhile Margaret also was thinking unutterable thoughts. 

Now and then she caught a word as it fell from his lips, which she turned 
over and over in her mind, giving it a meaning which showed that she had ven- 
tured far along the dreary track on which he supposed he must walk in solitude 
and shame until he came to the friendly gulf of oblivion. 

Now and then she caught a look which haunted her, and always she was 
hearing a voice from the grave, saying, “Stay with your father, Maggie. Stand 
by him—stand closer.” 

It would be a good thing to say of Margaret, that natural affection left her 
no other choice than this. But it is truer to write that a natural repugnance 
stood in the way of such choice, and made it difficult to achieve. For her father 
was not a man who could walk about the Dunham streets as if he had just re- 
turned from an embassy. He was humbled before God, man, and himself. 
He appeared really to have become a companion for the bat and the owl. He 
sat in the house by day, apparently occupied, absorbed with papers and books ; 
he listened while the judge delivered his opinions as though conscious of no 
right to form one of his own. His daughter, observing all these tokens, and 
comparing him with her five-year-old recollection, and, thinking of her mother, 
felt her heart die away within her. The thing that loathes itself is not likely to 
command reverence and love. But pity? Yes—only—a parent brought to that! 

One day Miss Ross said to Margaret, 

“T thought I should see you walking out with your father sometimes, now he 
has come home. You used to be so fond of walking—and so did he. He and 
your mother were great at that.” 

Margaret felt as if she had been stung. That was not a bad result. It was 
not a long while before these two were to be seen everywhere together. So 
small a fact as this, that he had the companionship, the countenance of his 
daughter, gave Joseph Hazard a new sense of manhood; and it secured for him, 
moreover, a different kind of observation from any that had been extended to 
him before. 
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Those walks worked wonders. A new tone was heard in his voice, a new 
expression was seen in his eyes. Courage, it seemed likely, would begin to 
thrive on oxygen and exercise. 

One day Margaret said to him, 

“Come, father, let’s see how the flowers look after the rain.” 


He had been walking all the morning up and down the piazza, and she had 
caught glimpses of his face now and then that distressed her ; for her little suc- 
cesses in the effort she was making to bring him out of his gloom had had an 
effect on herself much more surprising than was produced on him. He turned 
now and looked at her. Was he such a mass of feebleness that his child found 
it necessary to speak in that way to him? 

He followed her, however—for she had run on as if she expected him to fol- 
low, and that, he now perceived, had been her way of late. He had half a mind 
to turn back, but he went on. It might chance that he would find opportunity 
and strength to say to her some of those things which must be said. He had 
forfeited his rights in that beautiful young life. He must plainly tell her so. 

It seemed, from the way she went about among the flower beds, appealing 
to him constantly, that she must have had an intimation of the thoughts passing 
through his mind ; for at last, when she had talked herself out, and with such 
results as to make her turn from the flowers with an air of disgust, she went up 
to him and said what only a child driven to desperation would have dared to say. 

“Father, are you happy here ?” 

“Happy! Do you think there is any such thing as happiness for me any- 
where ?” 

Nothing like that had he ever said to any one. Margaret was startled and 
frightened, but she came quite out from among the rose vines and bushes, and 
stood near him on the lawn under the willows. 

“None, father?” She forgot every girl in Dunham—every inquisitive eye, 
every gossiping tongue. “ Nowhere ?” 

“ Never, Margaret, never.” 

“Ts it Dunham that’s the matter?” she asked, faltering. 

“No, child, no. It’s only—myself.” 

She looked away from him. She couldn’t bear to look at him when he said 
that. 

“Shall we go away ?” she said. 

“We—who?” 

“We. Youand I, Father and Mag.” 

“No. We can’t go anywhere—we two.” 

“ Are you going, then? Do you think I will let you?” 

“If I must, Margaret will let me.” 

Margaret hesitated a moment. She was not a girl to tease, and hug, and cry 
when the thing she desired looked hard to attain. 

“T see now,” she said, “what mother meant. She told me I must go with 
you. So,” she added, almost gayly, “ you will not be able to get rid of me, for 
where thou goest I will go.” 

Was it strange that when she said that, Joseph Hazard groaned and wept? 
There were those who were more faithful to him than he had been to his own 
honor! 


“Tl always thought we should be going somewhere. Let’s go right away,” 
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said Margaret, hurriedly, taking his arm. “I don’t like Dunham any better than 
you do.” 

“T can believe that,” said he. “You liked it well enough before I came. 
This is your place. I can make none so pleasant to you. This is the prettiest 
garden in the world, and there is a townfull of girls—no—no.” 

“Do you think I care for gardens, or for the girls—as I do for you, father ? 
I am going to talk to Ross. She knows more than anybody !” 

This purpose was uttered with a rapidity that equalled its formation. 

It seemed as if Mr. Hazard had so long been guided and governed by others 
that he had no will of his own left. He had none, certainly, for arguing this 
point, or any other in which the happiness of his child was concerned, with her. 
He, too, had been thinking about Miss Ross. If she felt, as he well knew she 
did, an interest in Margaret like that she had manifested toward her mother, 
whose playmate and school-fellow she had been in youth, she might have some 
counsel to give. 


And so, even before Margaret found an opportunity to speak with Miss Ross, 
Mr. Hazard sought her, and said, 

“ Miss Ross, I can’t bear it any longer. I want to talk with you about Mar- 
garet.” 

“Yes.” That little word was as serviceable as any other would have been, 
for Miss Ross had foreseen this conclusion, if not this conversation, and had 
asked herself, with concern, more than once, how dong Joseph Hazard would be 
able “to endure it.” 

“Yes,” he repeated. “Ican’tendureit. I knew what it would be, of course, 
when I came and I didn’t intend to come. Not right away. But there was no 
such thing as getting clear of the judge. I should have gone out of the country. 
I am glad now that I did not. It was better to come right here. It was better 
to be crushed and ground to powder, Ross, than to go off and stay till I forgot 
what I went for.” 

“I think so myself,” said dear Miss Ross, with spirit. “I expect you never 
had as many friends in Dunham, either, as you have this minute. But what 
makes you talk about going away? I should fight it right out here.” 

Miss Ross shook when she said this. It was more than mere tremulousness 
that took hold of her. ‘To think of saying such things to Joseph Hazard! But 
he had paid her the compliment of coming to ta!k about her old friend’s daugh- 
ter, and to consult with her, and she wanted to let him know her sense of his 
noble behavior. 

“T cannot do it,” said he. “There is no usetalking. It would be downright 
self-murder. If I had intended to kill myself, I should have done it seven years 
ago. Maggy sees itas Ido. She sees that I must go away. She wants to go 
with me. I can’t take her.” 

“But of course you must, Joseph.” 

How grateful was the look with which he regarded old Miss Ross when she 
said that! But he could hardly believe his ears. 

“You must, of course,” she continued, “for that was her mother’s wish. It 
would be her grandfather’s wish, too, I think. There was never a juster man 
than Judge Forrest.” 

“You don’t see, Ross, that there’s only one place I’m fit for, and that place 
wouldn’t be fit for her.” 
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“No, I don’t,” said she. “What do you mean? I don’t know what place is 
fit for you that isn’t fit for your girl.” 

“T must go back where I came from.” 

Miss Ross started with surprise ; it almost seemed that she frowned. It 
was only a cloud of doubt as to what he could mean, that came over her face. 

“ Judge Forrest would certainly have interest enough to secure a situation 
for me,” he went on. “1 should occupy ground there that nobody—nobody— 
not even a child! could dispute. I can’t stay here. I cannot go among stran- 
gers and make a proclamation that shall hinder people from—you know, Ross. 
I’m not going to begin to live on false pretences at this time of day.” 

Miss Ross said, “I never thought of anything like that.” 

She seemed to allude to the prospect he had suggested of an occupied future ; 
but it was not quite clear to Joseph what she did mean. 

“I must do what I can in the way of reparation,” said he; “but some debts 
can’t be paid. That is the worst thing. It is clear that there is only one place 
for me. If I went abroad it would be equivalent to running away—from a bad 
reputation. I can’t do that. If those poor fellows I left behind me ever rouse up 
enough to feel anything like ambition, or hope, they don’t get far, any of them 
before they are laid low. It’s all right, of course. How could it be any other 
way, as things are? You can’t imagine how the world is changed to a man 
when he comes back from—” Here he stopped, and when, with an effort, 
he resumed speech, he did not finish the sentence. “I was able to help a good 
many of my neighbors there during the latter part of my stay,” said he, humbly. 
“A man has a terrible time when he comes to himself there, if he don’t get 
what he needs, it’s sure death to him—to the best of him, I mean.” 

“TI can see that, Joseph.” 

“ But what can I do with Margaret ?”’ 

The expression he had given to his secret purpose seemed to have estab- 
lished him in it. 

“ Ask her.” 

“Thatis it, Ought I toask her? What if she should say that she would 
go with me? I am afraid she would.” 

“ Ask her,” said Miss Ross again. 

“ But—she said this afternoon, where thou goest, I will go.” 

“She w#l/ go where you go. She ought to. When you decide for yourself, 
Joseph, just think that you are deciding for her, too.” 


“I cannot take her there.” 
“ But if you must go, Joseph, you must. Let the Lord look after Margaret.” 


That was all Miss Ross could say. How many times would he need to 
hear her say it? 

Mr. Hazard went back to the prison. He saw that he must. And the Lord 
did take care of Margaret. He sent her along with her father. She lived be- 
tween the prison and her grandfather’s house until Judge Forrest died, and then 
her way was clear, and she walked in it. 

Hazard has held his place as superintendent for many years; and many a 
convict has passed from beneath his overseership into the world, a good citizen, 
built up and established in true manliness. It is likely that Margaret Hazard 
will never crave higher honor than she believes accrues to her from the mere 


fact that she is her father’s daughter, and fellow minister. 
CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 





THE HISTORY OF TEARS. 


AN, Pliny eloquently said, is the weeping animal, born to govern all the 
M rest. What is more strikingly human than tears? To behold them 
we sometimes need go no further than the sources of our own sight; often no 
further than the orbs that fill our homes with the glow of gladness and love, 
and are themselves the dearest to us of all earthly lights. No one is wholly 
exempt from tears. The briefest verse of Scripture is formed of the two words 
“Jesus wept.” We all belong to that sad and sublime companionship of sor- 
row and mystery of which these drops trickle as the frail tokens. The flowers 
that bloomed at the verge of Paradise blackened beneath the bitterness of the 
piteous rain shed on them from the eyes of the first human pair when they 
turned their steps from the enclosure. “My tears have been my meat day and 
night,” sighed the bewailing psalmist. And while these words are perused, in 
thousands of places the sound of weeping is heard, and noiseless tributaries are 
swelling the sable river of grief that flows through the base of society. 

Tears are the tribute of humanity to its destiny. They are distilled literally 
from the very springs of our inmost vitality, being separated by the marvellous 
machinery and chemistry of the lachrymal organs, out of the arterial blood 
freshly circulated from the heart. Pining grief is pallid, because it weeps away 
so much from the purple current of life. Whatever, either in the individual or 
in a nation, causes blood to flow most freely, also tends, in equal proportion, to 
make tears fall. This is seen ona vast scale in the time of war, when every 
crimson drench on the fields of battle is followed by a paler shower on the pil- 
lows of home. Tears are the safety valves provided when excessive emotion 
over-excites the brain. Every sufficient exaltation of spiritual action or con- 
sciousness sets them in operation. They are, therefore, marks of our mental 
rank, and belong least to the most obtuse and degraded. No animal weeps save 
the dog, whose faithful attachments are more than half human; the sensitive 
and thoughtful elephant; the monkey, that turbid and troublous prophecy and 
mimic of man; and the antelope family. The sight of a man with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, prostrate before an altar, or looking up to heaven in 
prayer, is unique in the creation as far as we know; though it may be, as Mar- 
tineau suggests, an attitude copied from that of still nobler beings in higher 
worlds. The tears of the lower creatures are the moisture of suffering pressed 
from mortal founts, not the conscious offering of sentiment. And even these 
big, round, physical drops on the fronts of greyhounds or gazelles, coursing one 
another down their innocent faces, make a touching sight, allying those beauti- 
ful animals to our own nature by the charming grace of their action, and the 
strange sensibility of their mild, pathetic eyes. 

Tears are, for the most part, distinctively earthly as well as distinctively 
human. The common idea of heaven excludes them, making them unknown to 
the angels who sun themselves forever in the perfect smile of the Father, with- 
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out a cloud between. We know nothing literally of angels or of demons ; they 
are poetry. Yet, regarded as an ideal conception, some things are congruous 
with them, other things incongruous. And we know nothing more befitting the 
nature and lot of a fiend than weeping and wailing; and various mythologies 
picture dreadful rivers of tears in the diabolic land of doom. The most inspired 
secular genius that ever was says, too, that man 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep ! 

Yet, on the whole, we must regard these emblems as exceptional, above and 
below. Of the redeemed inhabitants of heaven it is written, “God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” Unentangled truth and unmarred beauty fill 
their vision, unalloyed love and unimpeded progress satisfy their powers ; and 
they have no need of the solace of these sad outlets. But though in Paradise 
there be no occasion for tears of sorrow, remorse, or shame, it is natural to sup- 
pose that surprises of gladness and of pity, sudden revelations of beauty and 
sublimity, may force these swift signals to the surface. And it has usually been 
believed that the Recording Angel himself sometimes blots out an entry with a 
tear. 

Despite the exceptions, however, of hound and fawn, of ape and elephant, 
weeping is the especial attribute of man. And tears, furthermore, if sometimes 
found in heaven and hell, belong emphatically to the earth. They hang it 
around with a misty and gleaming veil, through whose translucent folds sun and 
shower strive, and paint the world with the ‘shaded colors of our life. Consti- 
tuted and situated as we are, there is often in tears a melancholy comfort which 
outweighs the associated suffering ; and we would not choose but say, as a gentle 
spirit said, in his mourning, 

O ye tears! O ye tears! I am thankful that ye run; 
Though ye trickle in the darkness, ye shall glisten in the sun. 


The rainbow cannot shine if the drops refuse to fall, 
And the eyes that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all. 


The stoic pride or misanthropic hardness that would disdain ever to melt in 
the pathetic straits of our destiny, is alien to the spirit of true religion, and con- 
tradicts the finest fitnesses of our nature. When the ferocious Philip, in 
Schiller’s play, has scornfully stigmatized tears as fit only for cowardice and 
shame, the generous Carlos exclaims, 

Who is this man? By what mistake of Nature 
Has he thus strayed among mankind? A tear 
Is man’s unerring, lasting attribute. 

Whose eye is dry was ne’er of woman born. 

O teach the eye that ne’er hath overflowed 
The timely science of a tear: thou’lt need 
That moist relief in some dark hour of woe. 

When distilled by pure passions, these drops of feeling, instead of disgrac- 
ing, honor us. They are not badges of humiliation flung on our weakness, but 
gems with which the soul aJorns its royalty. They are the liquified diamonds 
of the mind, as diamonds themselves may be called the petrified tears of the 
earth. Especially displeasing, not to say odious, is the sight of an unyielding 
temper and an imperious coldness in a woman. We expect her to be the im- 
personation of all soft graces, susceptible to the most delicate of imponderable 
agencies. When, under the influence of a pagan spirit, she is hard and rigid, 
like the weeping Niobe turnéd to stone, we are horror-struck ; for, in her proper 
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self, that is, possessed by the melting genius of Christianity, she rather repre- 
sents a statue changed into flesh and charged with tears. Then, at the specta- 
cle of her, all that is holiest in us grows tenderer. But a virago is worse than a 
ruffian, 

Let us proceed to the various characterization of tears : 

Lorenzo, hast thou ever weighed a sigh, 

Or studied the philosophy of tears? 

(A science yet unlectured in our schools !) 

Hast thou descended deep into the breast, 

And seen their source? If not, descend with me, 
And trace these briny rivulets to their springs. 

The whole moral gamut of man stretches between the extremes of his weep- 
ing; on the one side, the shameful drops shed under a whipping, and the scald- 
ing drops of chagrin; on the other side, the pure tribute drawn by the sub- 
limity of a landscape, and the more solemn tribute paid by a penitent kneeling 
before his God. The tears that are shed in the world may be best classified by 
describing the sources from which they flow, and the emotions that accompany 
them. They have many founts, welling from different depths, saturated with 
different properties, and flowing to different results. A mystic chemistry, well 
known to experience, though eluding the grasp of science, extracts from the soul 
the special qualities of our tears in the varying exigencies of our emotion ; for 
each kind has its peculiar ingredients, from the cold and deadly tears of hatred 
to the warm and healing tears of love. The attitude of the soul, the direction 
in which we are looking—in any season of extreme emotion—imparts a dis- 
tinctive character to our weeping. We have tears of reverence for august su- 
periors, tears of gentle compassion for the sorrows of those around us, and 
generous tears of pity for the calamities of inferiors. Had we some reagent of 
sufficient delicacy, some infallible litmus or turmeric, on the application of its 
test, every species of human tears would be discriminated by the color and in- 
tensity of its reaction; every one would be seen to have constituents or pro- 
portions appropriate to itself. The series of experiences or changes going on 
in our spiritual consciousness are accompanied by a parallel series of phenome- 
nal changes in our material organs and their products. There must de, if we had 
instruments fine and powerful enough to detect it, a difference in the molecular 
structure and dynamic stamp of those tears of envy or indignant and revenge- 
ful mortification which exude from the eyes as the secretions ooze from the drip- 
ping fangs of serpents, and of those tears of injured sensibility which bleed like 
precious gums from the pierced trees of the East, or of those tears of atoning 
regret to which Phineas Fletcher alludes in his personification of penitence : 


Affliction’s iron flail her soul had thrasht, 
Vet was it angels’ wine which in her eyes was masht. 


This chemistry of the spirit is not yet advanced enough to teach us the les- 
sons we should like to learn. One important moral, however, it is already com- 
petent to enforce. In the atomic constitution of a tear, the proportion of water— 
the emblem of public universality—is to the other materials almost as an hun- 
dred to one; a fine lesson of the relation our disinterested griefs should bear to 
our selfish ones. The tears of wounded egotism are the least attractive or 
respectable of the lachrymal family. The most beautiful and potent are those of 
impersonal sympathy, such as Christ shed in his lament over Jerusalem. 

The first and worst fountain of tears that attracts our notice—the one which 
we would fain believe to be the most rarely opened—is the poisonous fountain 
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of hypocrisy. All sorts of dangerous hues line the way to this fountain. Bloom- 
ing apples of Sodom, full of ashes, hang over its margin, and the fatal night- 
shade grows around. The symbol of its presiding genius is the crocodile, of 
whom ancient travellers were wont to fable that he always shed tears over the 
victims he swallowed, moistening them with a pretence of sorrow in order to 
facilitate deglutition. There are, undoubtedly, feigned and treacherous tears 
wept from cold hearts and pitiless eyes. There are persons of such malignant 
selfishness that they have recourse to every means to overreach and betray their 
fellows, and of such singular control of their faces that they laugh or weep at 
pleasure. When these persons, for their own designing ends, affect sympathy, 
and put on the artful deceits of tenderness and sorrow, the indignant scorn with 
which human nature instinctively regards such a character, leaps forth in the 
withering phrase, crocodile tears! The thought of those who are capable of 
shedding such tears is too loathsome to be dwelt on. Let them pass by. With 
the condemning pity and malediction of every generous breast, let them go—to 
their own place. 

The next fountain from which the events of life sometimes fetch our tears, is 
of a brighter character, and surrounded by fairer emblems. It is the brilliant 
and ebullient fountain of joy. Roses bloom about it, sunshine sparkles through 
its crystal depths of sweetness and purity. The genius that watches by its 
brink is a guileless and laughing cherub. There are a few tears of joy shed in 
the world. As if an excessive gladness “could not show itself modest enough 
without a badge of bitterness,” the greatest delight wears the same ocular livery 


as the greatest wretchedness. 
Our plenteous joys, 


Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. 
Thanks be to God that in the gloomy streams that flow from human eyes 


there are discernible a few drops of ecstacy, gleaming amid the stain and dark- 
ness of earthly defilements and agony. What a pity it is that there are not more 
of them, since they are so much clearer than the rest! The tear of joy, as Jean 
Paul says, is a pearl of the first water; the mourning tear, only of the second. 
“How delicious,” exclaims Rousseau, “are the tears oi tenderness and joy! 
How my heart bathes in them! Why have they made me shed so few such?” 
The mother clasps her long-lost son to her bosom, and the rapture of her de- 
light can only find expression in tears. Two yearning hearts, sundered by cruel 
fortune, meeting at last, throb to throb, their extreme happiness overflows in 
weeping. The prodigal, wandering back in misery and penitence to his native 
village, and forgivingly welcomed to the old familiar home—when the ring is on 
his finger, and the father’s arms are round his neck—cannot see distinctly, every- 
thing glistens so through a bright rain of grateful pleasure falling from his eyes. 
O, tears of joy! welcome visitors! too rarely do ye come to us mortals. Be ye 
invoked, and come to us more. Come, with your celestial anodyne, to bathe our 
aching eyeballs and wash the dust of worldly care and the wrinkles of hate from 
our cheeks! 

There is another fountain of tears, of a character utterly opposite to the 
foregoing. In the blistering wastes of life it rises, a cauldron of anguish. 
Around its edges every vestige of verdure has withered away. At its bottom 
lies a dragon, twisted and panting in the contortions of torment. It is the fount 
of pain. Many are the tears of this sort that are forced to fall. When the 
bodily frame is stretched on the rack of disease ; when pangs dart along the 


cast 
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quivering nerves, and the delicate tissues shrink and throb; when excruciating 
tortures tear or wrench the muscles and bones—nature manifests her horror at 
the violation of the sanctuaries of sense by hot tears of pain shuddered forth in 
the convulsion. This scalding torrent, or bloody sweat of suffering, in its higher 
aspect, is the baptismal sacrament through which saintly heroism passes, emerg- 
ing from the midnight Gethsemane to a deathless crown and the companionship 
of comforting angels. It is, in its lower aspect, the trickling moisture of physical 
woe wrung through us from the primitive springs of pain by the combined grasp 
of the blazing hands of torture and the icy hands of terror. It is lawful for the 
Christian to pray, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” But it 
is the duty of the Christian to add, “ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be 
done; and if this poor frame must writhe with suffering, grant me fortitude to 
bear the trial, and faith to foresee the reward.” 

Exploring further after the sources of human tears, we come to the sheltered 

and charming fountain of sentiment. The most beautiful features and accompani- 
ments of romance environ this delightful spring-head of the refreshing tears of 
sensibility. The floating form of sympathy rests in it, a crown of diamonds, 
planted by the hand of God, sparkling on her brow, the tenderness of the heart 
of Jesus living in her face, the beauty of love and faith filling her expression, 
and the enchantments of imagination composing her dress. She is the divinity 
that presides over this fountain, and the sudden motions of her surprise cause it 
to overflow in the most precious of tears. When we meet, in a book, or in life, 
any unwonted deed of sacrifice or heroism, any glorious act of forgiveness, any 
thought of overpowering sublimity, any stroke of rapturous eloquence or simple 
pathos—anything which touches us in the seat of unperverted feelings, annihila- 
ting worldly estimates and drawing around us once more the paradisal freedom 
and generosity of youth—this choice distillation quickly follows. Experience 
then opens the truest passages for the softest tears. We do not painfully weep, 
but we knowa noble luxury. The heart throbs high, the breast heaves, the eyes 
swell and melt, and all things glisten through a radiant mist which immediately 
hangs, like a transfiguring veil, between us and the world. The nature must be 
very high that can pour this stream, as the holy Ganges gushes from the moun- 
tain-top nearest heaven. When a fireman leaps into the flames to rescue a child 
for a frantic mother; when a father draws to his bosom a returning daughter, 
who has fallen and wandered through the deeps of depravity, trailing the solemn 
garments of wretchedness and repentance, and says to her, “ Poor child! thou 
hast sinned and suffered ; come home, and in this sacred guardianship grow pure 
again ;” when a creditor goes into the family of a ruined debtor, and turns their 
despair into worship, by saying, “ You have done as well as you could, your mis- 
fortunes were your only fault, I freely release you”—then it is manly to let the 
generous tears roll down the cheeks. They are the tributary jewels of sentiment 
laid by humanity on the shrine of moral beauty—jewels reflecting those that 
gleam on the throne of God. 

Tears of tenderness—slightly differing in quality from the foregoing, though 
drawn from the same source—sometimes well over the brink, when memories of 
hallowed hours fled forever, perceptions of lovely things, hopes and dreams fairer 
than earth can ever realize, press too busily on the soul, and make this tremulous 
fountain rise in suffusing exuberance from its depths. It is only pure and deli- 
cate souls who, in pensive moods, in twilight scenes recalling past farewells, 
listening to the vesper bell from far as it mourns the dying day, melted by 
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plaintive music, musing on many things—are finely touched to these fine issues. 
The kindliest and wealthiest members of our race, preserving in literature the 
contagious records of such rare experiences, enrich their fellow-beings with them. 

There fall no tears like those that all men hear 

Fall, tear by swect imperishable tear, 

Down the opening leaves of holy poets’ pages. 

The man of a hard prosaic nature is shut out from this sweet sadness, unable 
to enter the alluring thicket of these dewy mysteries. In him the pious springs 
of sentiment were either never supplied or have been dried away by the simoom 
of selfishness. Let him not, comparing with the copious largesses of a mag- 
nanimous sympathy the thin, sparse droplets which are all his niggard nature 
spares, interpret the former as a proof of incontinent weakness. It is the 
chronic fallacy of inferiority to regard itself as superiority. This man cannot 
shed, would feel ashamed of such tears as we describe. In his mental meanness 
and isolation he little knows how deeply humanity and the Author of humanity 
are ashamed of Aim. 

Once more, as we journey across the land of life, we come to a new fountain 
of tears. In a country charred with the conflagrations of sin and folly, and 
strewn with the lava of regret, upbursts the fiery fountain of remorse. Nemesis, 
the winged and sworded goddess of retribution, is the unrelenting guardian of 
this fountain. At every motion of her wings, at every blow of her scourge, at 
every frown of her countenance, the caustic drops of shame and self-torture rush 
across their brim and burn down the face. ‘These are the severest of tears, this 
the most terrible of the fountains of human affliction. There is a balm for other 
eyes, a consolation for other hearts ; but what shall assuage those which are 
overshadowed and torn by upbraiding memories of crime, pierced and wrung by 
bitter recollections of wrong, carelessness, injury and neglect ? 

All gems which youth and innocence can prize 

Melt in these flaming pendants of the eyes. 
The darkest of tears are the tears of remorse. Conscience charges them with 
burning gall, and they wear a mournful channel of ineffaceable traces in the 
flushed or pallid cheeks along which they course. May grace save us from them! 
For they are often wept on earth, falling like drops of fire and blood, in secret 
places, in public paths, in prisons, in palaces. Every cruel and abandoned man 
or woman will surely awake, sooner or later, to confront the immutable laws of 
God, between the contrasting mirrors of innocence and wickedness ; and then— 
“There shall be weeping and wailing ;” then, over hardened faces, and from 
eyes long unused to the melting mood, must flow, in mortification and agony, the 
stinging tears of remorse. 

Finally, in this pursuit and enumeration of the sources of tears we reach the 
last and largest of all, the lonely fountain of grief. Weeping willows wave 
mournfully by its border; solemn cypresses gird it about, with a dirge-like wail 
of winds in their boughs ; its waters are very dark and bitter; and full often 
must the most of mortals taste them. By night and by day the veiled and voice- 
less angel of bereavement stands by that fountain, and so frequently as her en- 
tering step troubles it, the tears of mourners flow. This fountain is deep. 
More tears are drawn from it by sorrow than are drawn from all the rest by all 
other causes. The sundering fates make us weep, and many a parting kiss is 
“distasted with the salt of broken tears.” From the first, the atmosphere of hu- 

manity has been full of these tears; bitter tears of disappointment, separation, 
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pining loneliness and heart-break ; lamentable accompaniments to voices of 
Rachels weeping for their children, to voices of youth sighing in visionary griefs, 
to voices of age moaning over the graves of vanished years and buried affections. 
How many memories, whose subjects went long ago, are kept green, year after 
year, by showers of remembering tears! Of how many a one it may be said, 
as of the sister of the dead Lazarus, “ She goeth to the grave to weep there!” 
In thousands of hallowed spots, where now sleeps a little dust, dearer once than 
the world, the sods are freshened every spring by other rain than that which 
falls from the clouds. The son stands by the coffin of an adored mother, the 
father lingers by the grave of a dear daughter, the husband returns to his deso- 
late home whence the companion of his bosom has been borne—and as they re- 
member the days, the endearments, the worshipped image, that are gone from 
them now, they cry with irrepressible sobs, “O she was the holiest and the 
gentlest spirit, and we will weep a funeral elegy of tears for her!” 

It was a touching custom with the ancient Romans to hang up lachryma- 
tories—small vials full of the tears shed over their loss—in the tombs of their 
departed friends. Sometimes we meet with these affecting mementoes, in the 
parlors of distant countries, where they have been brought by travellers who 
plucked them from their niches in the sepulchres of forgotten families. Their 
contents, long since evaporated, lined with rust or mould, tacit preachers of by- 
gone times and sorrows, how movingly they speak of the human prey of ob- 
livion, and remind us of the inevitable doom of all mortal forms and names! 
Fast as the regrets of one period are exhaled those of a new one appear, and 
there is no cessation of these mournful sighs and dews. Abundant indeed are 
the occasions, in this mingled and transitory life, for the tears of grief; and they 
must continue to flow as long as the world holds a single representative of the 
family of man. 

Pass we now from the sources of tears to their compensations. Milton says 
that when Adam and Eve looked back on the happy garden from which they had 
been driven, “Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon.” Rivers 
of this salt rain have since then swept down the face of humanity. But it is 
our faith that none of it has flowed in vain. There is One who invisibly marks 
every sigh, every tear, and, in his own time, compensates to the full. Is it not 
written, “He that goeth forth weeping, and soweth precious seed, shall come 
again, rejoicing, and bringing his sheaves with him?” Christianity, with the 
profoundest insight, has been named the Religion of Sorrow. Its author de- 
clared, “ Blessed are they that mourn.” In every age tears have been a human- 
izing power, softening the hardness of brutal hearts, appealing to beautiful sen- 
timents, by their fruits of gentleness and sympathy, making amends for the 
hurts out of which they spring. They have melted the frozen summits of pride, 
brought a fresh verdure on the wastes of worldliness and sin, and nourished, 
wherever they have flowed across the plains of life, the celestial flowers of 
pity, charity, and grace. Let the mourner weep on then: every tear shed in | 
earthly grief shall be a pearl in the heavenly river. Faith, baulked of payment 
for unmerited pangs in the present, “reaches a hand through time to catch the 
far-off interest of tears” safely invested in eternity. Think not either that the 
prosperous and the gay light-hearted sporters in the radiance of pleasure, are 
the most favored, even here below. There are peculiar blessings for the hearts 
that are heavy and for the eyes that weep. When we mourn, then we forsake 
our sins; then temptations leave us; then we grow pure and devout, and heaven 
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draws near in brightness as earth recedes in dimness. Thus doth God fre- 
quently make calamity and grief our best friends, causing saintly resolves and 
virtues to grow from the clefts and ruins of bereavement and failure ; and 


Watering with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden, ripe to-morrow. 


There is compensation for all tears. The tears of hypocrisy shall be avenged 
by the revulsion of self-retributive agencies in the traitorous soul that sheds 
them. Tears of joy are in themselves but the excess of pleasure, love or de- 
light which finds no adequate vent, spontaneously overflowing in these warm 
streams. Tears of pain relieve, as they flow, the surcharged and tortured foun- 
tains of sensibility, as at the waving of a wand over the mind our suffering 
thoughts liquefy and run off through the sluiceways of the eyes, and the bursting 
brain is eased. Tears of sentiment are the vehicle of a high and holy luxury, 
and they soften and ennoble us by the culture they afford to all kindly sympa- 
thies Tears of remorse fulfil a benignant office of regeneration and reconcil- 
iation: from the sincere baptism of their anguish we rise with sanctified motives 
to a reformed life. And tears of grief are compensated by the mournful satis- 
faction itself of weeping over our cherished and vanished dreams, our loved and 
lost immortals ; sometimes the swollen heart would break, the throbbing head 
would give way, were it not for the gushing relief of tears, the pious vigil of 
sacred tears; deprived of which, our divinest recollections and aspirations 
would die out or petrify within us. The grief which tears signify, they lessen by 
carrying it out and discharging the load. “The dry eye of great grief is nearly 
insane, its motionless attitude is the frost of catalepsy.” If God, at our thought- 
less intercession, would close all the sources of our tears, should we not rather 
implore him, Do it not ; leave us still the power to weep! By tears the scorch- 
ing fevers of sorrow are soothed to a peaceful softness, and our feelings are 
mellowed to resignation, and our minds are spiritualized to faith, and the very 
furnace-mouth of affliction is made a moist dell of comfort. The iris-circles 
around the pupils of the eyes in their humid suffusion gleam with the glory of 
the combined prismatic hues; and, looking forth through them, after a while, 
on an irradiated universe, we listen with wise and understanding heart to him 
who says to us, 

Love ye your sorrow ; grief shall bring 
Its own excuse in after years. 

The rainbow shows how fair a thing 
God can build up from tears. 

As long as we live, through every epoch of our strange pilgrimage, we weep ; 
but at the various stages how differently we weep, both in degree and kind! In 
youth, the genius of experience brings us a font filled with tears of hope; in 
age, an urn filled with tears of regret. Baptized from that, we are refreshed 
with expectation and energy; sprinkled from this, we are ready to extricate our- 
selves from perishable entanglements, and say farewell to an inconstant world. 

*As we advance in age, weeping naturally becomes less gentle. Coriolanus says 
to his ancient friend, 


Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thine eyes. 


In our last years, as in the final moment itself, there should be left only the 
limpid tears of grateful resignation. Yet each tear is fitted to its time and office, 
and, if we are docile, leaves a blessing with us. For, while our being endures, 
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its ultimate desideratum is more life, keener and larger life ; and to this increase 
of the contents of the spirit, tears both testify and minister. Their appearance 
proves that the fountains of consciousness are full; and their reaction in return 
nourishes the feelings which feed those fountains, as the deciduous leaves of a 
tree enrich the soil and invigorate the roots on which their own production orig- 
inally depended. 

Of all the portions of life, however, it is in the two twilights, childhood and 
age, that tears fall with the most frequency ; like the dew at dawn and eve. In 
the meridian of manhood they are more rare and laborious, rushing, when they 
cothe at all, in a hot flood through the cloven fissures of woe, or streaming 
from the thunder clouds of calamity, like a shower wrung from the sultry agony 
of noon. But early and later dews and summer rain-gust are wholesome and 
benign; thereafter the birds and the grass rejoice, more blithe and fresh. 
The sky and weather of humanity, too, are cleared, and the songs and foliage of 
our life ring and sparkle more beautifully when the scenery of experience has 
been drenched with the tender moisture of grief. 

WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 








AN AUTUMN SONG. 


HAT have rustling leaves to say, 
Fit to make us sad or glad? 
Ere the wind blew us away, 
Much delight in life we had. 


Now we both of us are sad, 
Both of us would death defer— 
You, because you are not glad, 
We, because we always were. 


This is what the brown leaves say, 
With a sadness less than mine. 
Dear, if I should die to-day, 
Give me something to resign. 
ROBERT WEEKS. 
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From a Painting by Wm. Oliver Stone. 


LESTER WALLACK AS “Don FELIX.” 

















JOHN LESTER WALLACK. 





HE years which circled 1820 were undoubtedly the most brilliant the Eng- 
T lish drama has known. The rainbow of peace had just then spanned the 
European heavens and smiled away the tempest of war which fer a quarter of a 
century had swept across the Continent, and under its benign influence the arts 
began to ripen and put out rich bloom. The drama shared largely in this genial 
growth, and the times then past, which stirred with glorious memories the peo- 
ple’s heart, gave inspiration to a host of writers, who succeeded each other with 
the rapid luxuriance of the celebrated fruits in the enchanted garden— 

Scarce one is gathered ere another grows. 


Men whose names present an emblazoned page in the story of England— 
such men as Byron and Sheridan—not only devoted their genius to give grace 
and lustre to this noble branch of art, but even with eager pride and untiring 
devotion entered on the duties and difficulties of management. Nor had the 
star system then shed its withering blight upon the stage. The Kembles, Sid- 
dons, O’Neil, Munden, Dowton, Johnson, and Wallack—noble and honored 
names—needed no Crumlessian ladder of long type to lift them unfairly above 
their brother and sister artists, but entered, on fair and even terms, on the field, 
and won their decorations by faithful toil, by truthful touches and tender strokes 
of art. They had certainly one vast advantage over the players of our time. 
Good plays and good parts naturally beget good actors ; and as the plays of that 
period still hold their place in almost unbroken and imperishable youth, so the 
business conceived by the genius or improved by the art of the actors of that 
day has been observed, with almost a sacred reverence, by the successive actors 
since then. The business, so full of exquisite point and delighting perfection, 
of Farren, of Blake, and of Gilbert, was the business of Dowton and of Mun- 
den. Their pleasantest flows of merriment have come piped from a reservoir, 
not gushing from a spring. 

Among that brilliant cluster of artists who gave glory to Old Drury at this 
time, not the least honored and renowned was Johnson, known in dramatic an- 
nals as “Irish Johnson,” from having devoted himself exclusively to the portrayal 
of Irish character and from the perfection of his picture, which has never since 
been equalled, and only once approached by Power, who formed himself entirely 
on his model. Mr. Johnson was the original of Denis Bulgruddery and most 
of the leading stage Irishmen, and possessed all the qualifications to fit him for 
the vé/e. He was what is termed in Ireland “a gentleman by birth,” coming 
from a fine old stock in Kilkenny, famed, like Argos of old, for its noble steeds 
and lovely women, and, by remarkable coincidence, the native county also of 
Power. He had served for some time in the British army, that highest training- 
school for a gentleman, and, after joining the stage, mingled in the very first 


society of the time, where he was welcomed, not with that condescension which 
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pictures Virgil and Horace as supporting Augustus, or Grimaldi between “ Lord 
Byron and another lord,” but, as Lord Chesterfield has it, “entirely for himself,” 
as it should be, for his accomplishments as a gentleman and his worth as a man. 
Indeed, we have seen recently, in some old papers, an illustration of this, in a 
letter addressed to Johnson by Farquhar, equerry to George IV., then Prince 
of Wales, which, as a trait of the time, is interesting: 

CARLTON House, Wednesday. 

DEAR JOHNSON: The Prince wishes you to come to Carlton House to-night. Moore 
and Sheridan will be there. If you have to play, you must sham sick. Yours ever, 

FARQUHAR. 

Looking at his portrait as we do now, in the ornate dress of the day, blue 
coat, buff -vest, and top boots, with his bright, intelligent face, and gay, gallant 
bearing, he seems the deau ideal of the Irish gentleman of that period—when 
found in the pure ore, the most exquisite ingot in the mine of humanity. His 
knowledge of the Irish character was keen, and he was delicately alive to all its 
beauties and weaknesses. As the Irishman—especially then—was, so he pic- 
tured him—loving truth in the abstract, fond of lying in the concrete, tender in 
sentiment, awkward in action, generous and treacherous, shrewd and lewd, pas- 
sionately attached to home and kindred, his vices the forced spawn of centuries 
of wrong, his virtues the natural bloom of a most lovely nature. 

In the company with Johnson was one who, though but young, wore even 
then the blossom of that genius which ripened subsequently into so rich a fruit, 
James W. Wallack, a name. in this land held in much and well deserved love 
and honor. To all who even affect the drama in this country, his face is familiar, 
and though of late years physical suffering had struck the sinews of his vigor and 
time had touched him with her grey wing as she passed, you were never with 
him, as with so many who have lingered long on the stage, confined to applauding 
escapes from failure or cherishing the sparks that glimmer in the embers of en- 
feebled powers. His form and port retained to the last much of the manly 
grace and freedom of his prime, nor, owing to his gallant pluck, did his spirits 
lose one jot of their elasticity. 


Nor gout nor toil his freshness can destroy, 
But time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 


The only traces that could be recognized of infirmity were in the precautionary 
care with which he handled his resources and the elaboration which some- 
times took the place of spontaneous vivacity and ease. His performances had, 
to the last, all the graces of youth, and what they lost in vigor they made up in 
massiveness. Years, too, which bring the philosophic mind, brought greater 
subtlety of thought and finer poetic appreciation. 

To the last his face, when lit up, was singularly handsome and touched with 
the charm of a smile, playful, yet saddened, sweet and tender even to weakness. 
Still quite sufficient of his vigor and manly beauty was left to make it easily 
understood that he divided, at the period of which we speak, with Lord Byron, 
the distinction of being the handsomest man of the day. Indeed, to the in- 
fluence of Byron, who was specially fond of Wallack (“I boxed,” he writes to 
Moore, “with Wallack to-day”) and who was the first to predict his after success, 
he owed his rapid advancement. 

On a night in the autumn of 1818, Drury Lane was full of crowd and light 
and loveliness. The play was “The Rivals,” by the command of the Prince of 
Waites, who was present. In the manager’s box were Sheridan, Byron, Lord 
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Glengall, Moore, Monk Lewis, Sheil, and many of the most brilliant spirits of 
the hour. Mr. Johnson was cast for the part of Sir Lucius O’Trigger; Mr. 
Wallack played Captain Absolute. The play ran on gaily and gallantly until 
that passage was reached in which Sir Lucius, handing over the lady to Captain 
Absolute, says, “ An offence handsomely acknowledged becomes an obligation,” 
when the house, catching the sentiment with quick intelligence, rose, and by 
sheer acclamation ratified a reconciliation. 

The evening but one before Mr. Wallack had carried off and taken to him 
as wife the daughter and only child of Johnson, a lady of many accomplish- 
ments and much beauty. At the close of the Drury Lane season Mr. Wallack 
sailed for America, even then a land to him much loved, and in Hudson street, 
New York, on the last day of 1819, was born his eldest son, John Lester Wallack, 
whose portrait, graven by the cunning hand of Hennessy, from a picture in the char- 
acter of Don Felix, by the celebrated artist, Stone, illustrates this brief memoir. 

If there be aught in blood, John Lester Wallack should surely carry off the 
blue ribbon of the drama. Bluegown cannot boast of such a pedigree! As 
we have seen, from time to time, almost as many cities claim his birth as that 
of Homer, we trust this will settle that much vexed question. 

Lester Wallack was educated at Mitcham and at Brighton, in England, with 
the intention of adopting the military profession. His father and his uncle, the 
father of that gifted artist and most genial of men, the present J. W. Wallack, 
had both been middys in the British navy, and Mr. Johnson, whom we men- 
tioned had been himself an officer, had left a sum of money specially to pur- 
chase a commission for each of his sons in the service, and the family had the 
advantage of the powerful influence of the Duke of Beaufort and Lord Fitzger- 
ald and Vesci, both of whom were warm admirers and attached personal friends 
of the late Mr. Wallack. From the natural reluctance of Mr. Wallack’s father, 
and especially his mother, to part from their eldest son, the procural of his com- 
mission was delayed until the year 1841, when he was twenty-two years old. 
Feeling then, on a consideration of his position, that he should have to undergo 
the humiliation of seeing striplings of fifteen and sixteen over-ranking him, he 
concluded to decline the commission, and at once embraced the profession of 
the stage. The lesson was of service to his brothers, as they both obtained 
their commissions at the age of seventeen. 

In commencing his professional career, Mr. Wallack wisely steered clear of 
the temptation before which so many have fallen, of taking advantage of a great 
name to vault with gay bound over the preliminary studies and struggles 
which are a fit training to the attainment of eminence in every profession, and 
at once commence as a star. He started from the very foot of the mountain, 
like nearly all the really great artists of the stage, and, step by step, struggled 
up to the summit; and, that he might owe his position to his own industry and 
ability alone, and not borrow an extrinsic distinction, he adopted the name of 
Lester. 

He opened at Rochester, in the County of Kent, in England, as the Earl of 
Rochester, in Charles II., and played there through the season, living honorably 
on his salary of ten dollars a week. From Rochester he went the following sea- 
son to Dublin, where Julia Bennett Barrow, since a popular favorite in this country, 
was then a member of the company, and played Don Pedro to the Benedick of his 
father, who was then performing in a starring engagement there, and through 
the season a variety of small parts. The following seasons found him at South- 
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ampton and Winchester. From thence he went to Edinburgh, and next season 
to Liverpool, where he attained his first great popular success. And though he 
may not then have attained that skill in his art, which has since imparted such 
exquisite delight, his personations carried much of that grace and richness of 
coloring which at present are their brilliant characteristics. So strong a home 
had he built in the affections of the Liverpoolians, more especially of those of 
lovelier Liver, styled “‘ Lancashire witches,” that the back door was besieged at 
the close of the performance, and, like Macbeth on the heath, witches often 
stopped his way at night. From Liverpool he accepted an offer of starring 
terms from the late Mr. Sloan, to act at Manchester with Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris, and played with them the Duke in “Follies of a Night ;” 
“ Millamaur,” Sir Benjamin Backbite; and with Miss Helen Faucit, Benedick 
to her Beatrice ; and with the Misses Cushman, Mercutio and Ruy Gomez. 
While here he was ailured to the Mecca of dramatic pilgrims, and engaged for 
the London season at the Haymarket, by Mr. Benjamin Webster. And here he 
at once made a most favorable impression, opening as Don Raphael in the 
“Little Devil,” which, owing to some of those small jealousies which infest 
even the best-regulated green-rooms, he was not permitted to improve, being 
only permitted to appear four or five times during the season in such characters 
as Dazzle and Courtall. 

On one of these occasions he happened to be seen by the late George Bar- 
rett, who was wandering in search of talent, and who immediately engaged him 
for the opening of the Broadway Theatre. On that historic occasion he as- 
sisted, making his first appearance in America as Sir Charles Coldstream. The 
gods at first, however, looked coldly on the Broadway, and the receipts grew 
nightly beautifully less, until the happy idea dawned on the management of pro- 
ducing “ Monte Christo,” with Lester Wallack as the hero. The piece at once 
gathered the city in its grasp, and held it for one hundred consecutive nights, 
then deemed a marvel ; and the fortunes of the Broadway were thus placed be- 
yond fear. From the Broadway he went to the Bowery, then the recognized 
chief temple of art, where he formed one of a powerful company, including 
James W. Wallack and his wife, Mr. John Gilbert, Miss Wemyss, and other 
distinguished artists, and closed his wanderings by forming for a season one of 
the galaxy which Burton had gathered round him at the old Chambers Street 
Theatre, embracing W. R. Blake, Mary Taylor, and the charming Mrs. Hoey, 
then in the budding bloom of her beauty and her fame. 

At this period the late Mr. Wallack determined to undertake the arduous task 
of founding a theatre with a view of affording to the more really eminent mem- 
bers of the profession a fair field of labor, and of elevating the drama, which was 
gradually by the star system being brought to a condition of degradation and 
decay, to its proper position as one of the highest and noblest branches of art. 
Even the available talent left on the stage had utterly lost all force and effect for 
the want of that rare artistical combination, which, as experience has since shown, 
could alone set it forth to advantage. And this was the first and most essential 
requisite brought by Mr. Wallack to his task. With fewer aids than any actor 
had before him, he struck at higher aims than any had dared to attempt. In the 
presentation of many of Shakespeare’s plays—“ Hamlet,” the “Merchant of 
Venice,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” “As You Like It”—in the restoration of 
several of the old comedies, and equally in revivals as in new plays, he strove 
by new and accurate applications of the scenic art, by a more tasteful and pic- 
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torial arrangement of the ordinary stage resources, and by the collection of a 
company containing the very best representatives of each class of character the 
stage could afford, to carry out the general spirit of the play into the particular 
details of each performance. The results established in these respects by Mr. 
Wallack’s management bear the same relation to the condition in which it found 
the arts of the stage, as hat may be supposed to have borne to the period when 
Othello figmed forth his Vesuvius passions in scarlet regimentals, with a full 
flowing Ramillies wig, and Hamlet pondered over the mysteries of life in full 
evening costume, shoe buckles, bag, and ruffles. To his strict good faith ; to his 
development of the resources of the dramatic art; to infinite delight and in- 
struction diffused for a number of years among intelligent masses of the people ; 
and to a disinterested zeal and unselfish spirit gallantly exhibited throughout, 
press, public, and profession, bore well-deserved testimony. Sole reliance was 
placed on the quality and interest of the performance, all available talent was 
secured and hcnorably recompensed, a liberal economy in outlay was combined 
with an unsparing use of that valuable but inexpensive article, taste ; and im- 
mense labor and pains were bestowed on the scenic accessories and drilling of 
the performers. The results of this management remain. Green curtains cannot 
cover them. They acted as an inspiration, and the tide of enthusiasm on which 
they were established and carried partially into every theatre through the coun- 
try, has never since settled back into the old dull and stagnant pool. 

Now, the artist who really effected this great work for the stage was, as his 
father was ever happy and proud to acknowledge, Mr. Lester Wallack. If he 
did not lay the granite block, he wielded the silver trowel. His father’s health 
was at the time much broken, and, though his experience and taste lent direction, 
and his unflagging spirit confidence and strength, Ae work was done by Mr. 
Lester Wallack, and it may be useful for the young and rising members of the 
profession to know that those honors which Mr. Lester Wallack wears now with 
such a graceful ease were earned by hard and unremitting toil. The popular 
error, which has attracted too many idle young men to the profession, that act- 
ors earn their money easily, and that no labor attends their vocation, is one of 
the gayest delusions of the day, from which not a few have found unpleasant 
disenchantment. 

Mr. Lester Wallack has often, when receiving but a small salary, after playing 
two parts in Southampton one night, at the close of the performance had to study 
a new part travelling in the stage at night, and be at rehearsal at Winchester next 
morning ; and we have known him for a considerable portion of his career to 
rise at four and five in the morning and devote several hours, the only ones he 
could snatch, to study, for he vea//y studied. Later in the day, four hours were 
occupied at rehearsal ; and, after a hasty dinner, the hours from six to eleven 
were occupied in the severest mental and bodily strain. The career of D’Israeli, 
perhaps the most brilliant actor of our time, can furnish no more vigorous proof 
of long and well-sustained labor. 

Nor is it necessary to demonstrate how much more difficult it is in the re- 
vivals of comedy to achieve the success which has crowned the efforts made to 
reinstate tragedy. The leading characters of each class of comedy find in nearly 
all instances none, and, at best, but one, adequate representative. The race of 
genuine humorists, whether in old sparks or young fellows, with but few excep- 
tions, are extinct, and enforced gaiety and animal spirits, the nurse of true 
comedy, is no longer seen. Mr. Lester Wallack and Mr. Charles Mathews are 
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the only specimens extant of easy, playful humor. Mr. Sothern is but a hortus 
siccus, a dried-up mummy, in the buckram suit of other artists’ stage business, 
without the body and soul of reality. Here and there we may discern a vein 
of genuine humor, but for the most part the little acting worthy of the name is 
the result of accomplishment and talent matured, and sometimes misdirected by 
study and by practice. The number of theatres, not as in the privileged days 
of Drury and Covent Garden, tends to scatter instead of concentrating talent ; 
but take the whole range of majors and minors and count them on your fingers 
and you will find how difficult it is to call out of them a first-rate company of 
comedians. In tragedy, on the other hand, the natural interest is strong, and 
mostly centres in the hero. The subordinate parts are less dependent on the 
individual performers ; a general propriety of speech and action being sufficient, 
with the aid of scenic effect, to furnish a background to the principal character. 
This was the case in “ Richard II.” and in “ Macbeth” as presented at the 
Princesses by Charles Kean, with such splendor of scenery and perfection of 
detail. 

In Shakespeare’s plays, the prodigal beauty of the language, the wit, sense, 
and pathos, the picturesqueness of the scenes and incidents, and the consum- 
mate art in the development of character, give to the drama an interest so 
powerful, that it must be bad acting that can destroy its influence. We doubt, 
indeed, with the exception of one or two of Bulwer’s, if any tragedies but Shake- 
speare’s could be revived with equal effect. People go, on the other hand, to 
see the old comedies more for the purpose of criticising the performance, and 
so identified are the principal characters with the great names of the old school 
of players, that a new performer has a formidable barrier of prejudice to over- 
come. It is the actors who have spoiled the audiences, and challenged the ex- 
ercise of this critical spirit, by the starring system, where attention is drawn 
more to the player than the play. There is no other theatre in any portion of 
the world where these noble standard works of the drama can at this moment be 
even attempted to be presented, except at Mr. Wallack’s theatre. If the writers 
who originated them, and the actors as a body who realized them, have mostly 
passed away, how much more should we treasure those who are left. Since the 
death of Mr. Wallack and Mr. Charles Kemble, the only representatives of this 
class of characters left are Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. Lester Wallack. To 
fitly represent them, asks, indeed, the very highest and most delicate graces of 
art. Most of the characters of pure genteel comedy are such airy nothings— 
mere abstractions of the mode of the day—that there is no substance for a me- 
chanical grasp to lay hold of; it is like an attempt to embody evanescence—to 
mimic the wave of a feather or the flutter of a fan. Whim, lightness, address, 
a genius for trifles, the practical wit of manner, the air of grace and gaiety, 
native born, and no more to be acquired than the highest intellectual gifts, are 
essential to vivify these creatures of artificial life. All these Mr. Wallack and 
Charles Kemble had—Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. Lester Wallack (the lat- 
ter in the fullest sense) have. Not even the wit and vivacity of Sheridan or Col- 
man can charm, from the mouth of a dull, hard, operative player. We see the 
grub instead of the butterfly. 

Mr. Lester Wallack’s greatest characteristic as an ar‘ist is, perhaps, his ver- 
satility. For the art of entering into the peculiarities of a variety of characters he 
is without a rival. What general expression is large enough to take in sucha 
round ot characters, in each of which he is without a rival, as Mercutio, Ben- 
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edick, Orlando, Cassio, Harry Dornton, the Stranger, St. Pierre, the Brigand, 
Evelyn, Don Felix, Horace De Beauval, Claude Melnotte (which he has played 
a greater number of successive nights than any actor but Macready), the Rover, 
Wildrake, in the “ Love Chase,” and a hundred others, in light farce and vaude- 
ville, which he has made peculiarly his own. Most other actors have a fixed 
routine, or, if the routine be not so fixed in itself, their peculiarities produce a 
resemblance between the characters they represent. But in a new part Mr. 
Wallack is a new individual ; the outer and inner man are completely changed, 
and the transmigration of souls could not convey more forcibly the putting on 
of a new soul and body. He has been the original and has made the characters 
of Monte Christo, Elliott Grey, Captain of the Watch, Badger, in the “ Poor of 
New York,” McGregor, in “Jessie Brown,” Horace De Beauval, the Poor 
Young Man; Chalcotte, in “Ours,” besides a multitude of others. 

Such achievement is not ordinarily found, and needed much toil; but the 
labor we delight in physics pain, and even for such toil public appreciation and 
its agreeable accompaniment—full coffers—are a rich reward. He has attained 
an ample fortune, and as when struggling up the steep, he never, like so many 
others, especially artists, who when poor are prodigal, when wealthy mean—in- 
dulged in any personal luxury, beyond maintaining a graceful and quiet home ; 
now that he has reached the summit he expends the fortune so worthily ac- 
quired, in a large and genial hospitality which he has inherited from his father, 
in graceful and manly pursuits, and in many acts of kindness we could mention, 
having that true benevolence which buries not its gold in ostentatious charity, 
but builds its hospital in the human heart. 

Both as manager and artist Mr. Wallack holds unquestioned the first position 
either in Europe or (and in both classes the American stage stands preéminent), 
this country. He has not only redressed and regilded many of the old come- 
dies, but has himself written several plays, as the “ Veteran” and “ Rosedale,” 
which have achieved longer runs than any drama of the day, and which are des- 
tined to hold an abiding place upon the stage. He has drawn from his father 
the justly artistic idea that the old dramas are a mine of wealth, as yet but half 
worked, and that too exclusive reliance should not be placed on mere acting and 
scenic display, which are, after all, but a means to an end. The stage without 
a literature is a body without a soul. The present race of actors are not such 
as to adorn the drama. They are as a rule foils to the author’s wit—not light 
to his hidden meaning. His theatre is really the only one now in which authors 
find a field for the production of their pieces. All the recent plays of Taylor, 
Boucicault, Robertson, Reade and Phillips have been brought out there ; and 
while Mr. Wallack has usually too much on his hands to mould into form the 
crude conceptions of tyros, aspiring dramatists have always found with hima 
direct and open communication, an enlightened and impartial judgment, and a ju- 
dicious encouragement to talent of the right kind. We have known him in 
many instances give valuable assistance, without which plays could not be acted, 
and where the obstacles to success were merely technical, draw out much latent 
power. Still ambitious playwrights should know that in all times the most—in- 
deed the only-—successful dramatists have been connected with the theatrical 
profession, or, as in the case of Bulwer and Macready, have relied on the aid of 
those who were. This fact speaks volumes on the necessity of a knowledge of 
stage business to dramatic writers. That this is not intuitive must be learned, 
and experience can only teach it. 
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As an artist, Mr. Wallack possesses the advantage of a singularly handsome 
presence, which, if not absolutely essential to success, contributes certainly 
largely to it. Lord Byron predicted early his father’s success on account of his 
natural style of acting, and Mr. Wallack belongs to his father’s school. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the dolce far niente, do-nothing, drawly style of 
acting, which is at present called “natural acting,” is really so. It may be a 
copy of the modern style, but the style itself is artificial, and not natural. “ Nat- 
ural acting ” has been justly defined as the depicting of character and emotion 
by gesture and expression—the result of an impulse of the feeling controlled by 
the judgment, and directed into the right channel by previous study. Conven- 
tional acting is an artificial substitution of mannerism for the spontaneous 
prompting of momentary feeling. The present race of actors may be divided 
into two classes, such of them, at least, as deserve the name, and they are not 
many, who attempt anything more than to learn the words set down for them to 
speak: those who study with what tone, look, and action to accompany their 
part, and those who study the whole play, and know what to do when they are 
not speaking. To these latter few Mr. Wallack belongs. Acting is an art re- 
quiring imaginative powers as well as mimetic skill; lively sympathy with the 
character, which Mr. Wallack has, is far more essential to a fine performance 
than mimicry of individual peculiarities, which Mr. Sothern possesses. Mr. 
Wallack really enters into the part, and some of his charming bits of business 
in comedy do not even seem to be tricks of trade, but things to which he is pro- 
pelled by an instinctive propensity—the zanatus amor habendi of Virgil’s bees. 

As a man, Mr. Wallack seizes the affections of all who know him, and those 
who know him most intimately love him best. His tastes are all of the manly 
school, and he possesses all the accomplishments which set a Corinthian adorn- 
ment on a base of solid, sterling worth.- 

Mr. Wallack’s wife, a lady of much beauty and gentleness, is a sister of 
John Millais, the celebrated painter; she has four children—Arthur, Flor- 
ence, Charles, and Harold—charming boughs of the parent tree. His youngest 
brother, Charles, who was in the First Madras, Indian army, died in New York. 
His second brother, Harry, is a captain in the British army, having served with 
much distinction in the Ninth and Seventy-seventh regiments. He fought 
through the Sikh campaign, and wears a medal and three clasps for Sobraon. 
He is now Governor of Millbank Prison, and attached to the royal household in 
the Queen’s body guard, composed of picked officers, who must all have won 
decorations. 


O. 




















A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE NERVES. 


Ill. 
NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


HERE is a type of human organization the representatives of which have 

very little peace in this world, and who, when they have the power to act 

in accordance with their ever-changing impulses, allow still less to those who 

surround them. In these people the complexion is usually pale; the features 

are thin and sharp; the lips lack that moderate fullness which tends so much to 

give beauty to the mouth; the eyes are small, bright, and in almost constant 

motion ; the heart beats rapidly, but with little force ; the respiration is frequent, 

but not deep; the chest is well-formed, but not large ; the skin dry and rough ; 

the hands and feet are small and well-shaped, and the digestive system weak 
and easily disturbed. 

In their movements they are rapid and vivacious, but as the muscular sys- 
tem is not fully developed in persons thus constituted, fatigue is induced after 
very little bodily exertion. 

Such are the chief physical characteristics of those so unfortunate as to have 
been born with the nervous temperament. When it is acquired, as it may be, 
these characteristics are not so strongly marked, and some of them may be en- 
tirely absent. 

Examining their mental faculties, we find many peculiar features. Their 
intellectual operations are rapid and brilliant; but, at the same time, not often 
deep or persistent. Such a thing as slow, patient, and thorough study or re- 
search is uncongenial. Their powers of application are, therefore, feeble ; but 
as their perceptive faculties are strong, their minds in a high degree impression- 
able, and their modes of expression fearless and incisive, they have not infre- 
quently played important parts in the world’s history. But they must have 
variety. Their mental, like their physical efforts are, as it were, spasmodic ; 
full of energy while they continue, but soon yielding to others different in char- 
acter. 

Voltaire and Frederick the Great, of Prussia, are notable examples of the 
nervous temperament, and John Randolph of Roanoke affords the most remark- 
able instance of it among distinguished Americans. 

The nervous temperament is the creation of civilization. Barbarous nations 
afford no examples of it. In the early days of Rome, when the people were 
simple in their habits, accustomed to war and hardships, and not prone to ex- 
cessive intellectual labor, this type of constitution was unknown, But the Augus- 
tan age and the depraved eras that ensued, contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of the nervous temperament ; and the Roman men and women, once so 
celebrated for their philosophical impassibility, became sensitive, effervescent, 
and subject to numerous diseases of the brain and nerves previously rare among 
them. 
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Now, the nervous temperament, when fully developed, constitutes a condi- 
tion which of itself is almost one of actual disease, besides predisposing to a 
long train of disorders of the brain, the spinal cord, the nerves, and other or- 
gans of the body. Persons thus organized rarely feel entirely well, and their 
active and somewhat unbalanced minds cause them to exaggerate the importance 
of the little ailments they may have, and not seldom to imagine the existence of 
others with which they are not affected. Their great impressibility makes them 
the slaves of their emotions ; the acuteness of their senses, so far from giving 
them pleasure, is a source of pain and annoyance. A little mental disturbance 
induces tears; the full light of the sun causes headache; a loud noise upsets 
their equanimity for hours; the odor of flowers is oppressive in the extreme, 
and in the prick of a pin they feel as much pain as would a phlegmatic man in 
having his leg amputated. I have seen what are called nervous women weep 
profusely on being spoken to about the most indifferent matters. Bouchut 
states that he knew a lady, the mother of two fine and healthy children, who 
could not look at them without bursting into tears with the apprehension that 
they might suddenly die. She attended a church in which there was a picture 
of the Adoration of the Magi. The sight of the infant Jesus in a state of nu- 
dity in this picture, recalled to her how much Christ had suffered, and always 
brought on a fit of weeping. This lady was very excitable, dyspeptic, and a 
sufferer from neuralgia. 

Then there are others, rarer, however, in number, whose tendencies are of a 
more joyous character. Everything pleases them inordinately. They go 
through the world in a hurried and bustling manner, impressed with an exag- 
gerated idea of their own importance, always happy and always to be happier, 
till some trifling misfortune plunges them for a few moments into the most pro- 
found anguish of mind. With them invention succeeds invention, and failure 
failure; they are pursuing at the same time a dozen different routes to un- 
bounded wealth, but never follow any one to the end, nor profit by the dearly- 
bought experience they so rapidly acquire. 

As illustrating the rapidity with which persons endowed with the nervous tem- 
perament pass from one emotion to another, it is related of Voltaire, that when 
he heard of the death of the Marchioness du ChAatelet, he burst into tears, and 
was inconsolable at the loss of his friend. Suddenly the Abbé de Chauvelin en- 
tered the room, and began to speak of some ludicrous events of the day. Vol- 
taire soon became calm, then listened with pleasure, and at last broke out into 
hearty and repeated fits of laughter. 

Persons of strongly-marked nervous temperaments are often subject to 
illusions, the true character of which they readily understand. Thus Pascal, 
who created this condition in himself by excessive study and neglect of his 
physical system, constantly saw a deep precipice at his side, which appeared to 
be ready to engulf him. In order to escape the distraction from his meditations 
which this image caused, he interposed an opaque screen between himself and 
the place where he seemed to see it, and by this means eventually banished the 
illusion. 

A few days since I saw, in consultation with an eminent medical friend, a 
gentlemen from Cuba, who continually heard voices, the illusory character of 
which he fully recognized. Originally of a nervous organization, his predisposi- 
tions had been intensified by the grief caused by the death of his wife a short 
time previously. There was no intermission in these voices except during sleep. 
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The most careful examination failed to show the least mental aberration or any 
physical disturbance other than that due to a delicate and highly impressible 
nervous system. 

The nervous temperament is more frequently met with in women than in 
men. Their habits of life, mode of education, the requirements of society, and, 
above all, the intimate relation existing in them between the sympathetic system 
and the reproductive organs tend to increase the irritability and diminish the 
tone of their nervous structures. The little cares of life come principally to 
the lot of women, and these, when numerous, are more wearing than the large 
ones. Like the drops of water, which, falling continually upon a rock, cause its 
disintegration, these petty annoyances and difficulties slowly but certainly tell 
with great power on the brain and nerves. 

Women are more imitative than men, and “nervousness” is often acquired 
by the mere force of example. I have frequently seen hysterical women infect 
others, apparently in good health, with all their spasms, and contortions, and 
sobbings, and other manifestations of disordered nervous systems. Most phy- 
sicians engaged in hospital practice have seen examples of this kind. Any 
powerful mental impression will stop the course of the disorder. A woman, in 
a hospital which I attended as a student, used every day to be seized with hys- 
terical convulsions, during which her body was bent backward to such an extent 
that it rested only on the head and heels. As regularly as she was attacked all 
the other women in the ward (thirty or more in number) displayed evidences of 
nervous excitement by laughing, crying, or twisting their faces. One morning 
the physician in attendance called a nurse, and, in a loud voice, which all could 
hear, ordered him to bring a red-hot poker, and, having got it, with a vessel of 
living coals, he turned toward the women and threatened to draw it down the 
spine of all who at the end of thirty seconds had not stopped their hysterical 
symptoms, and to use it daily till they ceased having their tantrums. Within the 
period specified every woman was as calm as if the even current of her nervous 
fluid had never been disturbed, and their paroxyms did not recur while the un- 
fortunate cause of their difficulties remained in the ward. 

The scenes which take place at “ revivals” and “awakenings” are too often 
due to an abnormal influence exerted upon the nervous systems of impressible 
women, who become epileptic, cataleptic, or affected with hysterical mania through 
the terrific pictures held up before them by indiscreet and over-enthusiastic 
preachers. It is well known that these hysterical manifestations pass from one 
to another by the contagion of example, and sometimes prevail epidemically. A 
few years ago these phenomena were much more frequent than at the present 
day, and, perhaps, as religion is better understood, and is taught by ministers 
who appeal to the intellect rather than to the passions of mankind, they will dis- 
appear altogether from our places of worship. 

Many years ago epidemics of hysterical mania swept through the convents of 
Europe. However conducive tc holiness—and there are many charming exam- 
ples of nuns whose lives have been devoted to noble and self-denying works— 
a conventual life is not that which combines the greatest number of hygienic 
advantages. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, when these 
epidemics were at their height, hygiene, as a science, was unknown, and the 
unfortunate victims, instead of being subjected to medical and moral treatment, 
were turned over to the exorcist to have the devils expelled, who were supposed 
to have taken up their residence in their poor bodies. The symptoms exhibited 
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by these unfortunate women did not vary materially from those shown by their 
hysterical sisters of the present day. Thus it is stated, that in 1550 to 1565, a 
nervous malady prevailed in the convent of Yvertet, in Hoiland, which was 
characterized by convulsive spasms of the trunk and limbs, and singular hal- 
lucinations. 

The afflicted members of the community were seized with violent fits of fear and sad- 
ness, and paroxysms of an hysterical kind, with sudden bursts of irrepressible laughter, 
and subsequent attacks of depression and despondency. They appeared sometimes as if 
they had been dragged from their beds along the ground; at other times they suddenly 
jumped from the floor and then fell down flat and with considerable force. They were 
occasionally deprived of speech, and when they fell to the ground, remained there as if 
they were wholly unconscicus. But at times they rose suddenly from a state of immobility, 
with such muscular energy that it was with the greatest difficulty they could be restrained. 
They rose up by sudden bounds, and then fell as suddenly down again in a frightful manner.* 


How accurately this description represents the symptoms exhibited by those 
who, in our own day, have had their nervous systems unstrung by camp meeting 
or revival preachers, and who have embraced religion through the fear that they 
were about to be delivered over to the powers of darkness ! 

Other similar epidemics prevailed outside of the convents, and are supposed 
to have been induced by the wars, pestilences, famines and religious excitements 
of theday. Thus there was an epidemic dancing mania that swept over Germany 
during the latter part of the fourteenth century, affecting persons of both sexes. 
The disorder was called “ St. Vitus’s Dance,” from the notion that this saint was 
better able to cure it than any other. The disease at present called chorea is still 
popularly known by his name. 

The earliest symptoms manifested by these dancers were generally of a con- 
vulsive nature, such as twitchings of the limbs, an irresistible impulse to bound, 
to leap, to dance, or to start off at full speed and run through the fields as if 
chased by sportsmen and dogs. After exerting themselves in this manner till 
they were thoroughly exhausted, they fell into a trance, during which they were 
insensible to pain and sounds, but in which they frequently became convulsed, 
foaming at the mouth, agitating their limbs and distorting their features. Others 
had ecstacies and visions, during which they conversed with angels and enjoyed 
all the happiness of heaven. When these periods of ecstatic bliss passed away, 
the sufferers experienced the most severe internal pain, attended with oppression 
of the chest and a sense of sinking, as if all vital energy had disappeared. 
(Madden.) 

Then there were “ Flagellants,” who went through the world lashing them- 
selves till the blood flowed in streams down their miserable bodies. One of 
them, St. Dominic Loricatus, was so enthusiastic and laborious that he was 
invoked to excite all his fellows. The debt due by each was 3,000 stripes a year, 
but St. Dominic discharged the obligation of a century—300,000 stripes—in six 
days. The Abbé Boileau, in his “ Historia Flagellantium,”t gives a full account 
of these curious delusionists. 


*“ Phantasmata ; or Illusions and Fanaticisms, etc.”” By R.R. Madden. London, 1857: Vol. ii., p. 239. 

t This work is very rare. The full title is, “‘ Historia Flagellantium de Recto et Perverso Fiagrorum 
usu apud Christianis. Parisiis: apud I. Anisson, Typographia Regie Prefectum. MDCC.” A free 
translation into English, with numerous additions and comments and several steel plates, was published in 
London in 1783—at least that is the date of the second edition, now before me. This translation is attributed 
to De Lolme. 
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But, perhaps, the most remarkable epidemic nervous disorder which has ever 
appeared was that which prevailed among the Jansenists. Jansenius was born 
in Holland in 1585, became a devoted student, and was eventually made bishop 
of Ypres. He had peculiar doctrines in regard to the nature of free will, and 
although his opinions were regarded as unorthodox, he carried quite a large 
party with him, After his death his disciples continued to expound his views. 

Chief among these was Francois, deacon of the diocese of Paris. On the 
2d of May, 1727, he was buried in the cemetery of St. Medard, and very soon 
his tomb became celebrated for the wonderful cures performed upon those who 
made visits to it. Those afflicted with nervous disorders had especial confidence 
in its virtues, and thus the cemetery was run down with people suffering from 
epilepsy, neuralgia, paralysis, contractions of the limbs, rheumatism, sciatica, 
and various forms of insanity. 

In the year 1731, it became noised abroad that a sick man who had laid him- 
self down on the tomb of the venerable deacon, had been seized with convulsions 
of a very unusual character. At the same time similar convulsive attacks broke 
out as an epidemic in Paris. , 

The Jansenists took advantage of the circumstance to extol the holiness of 
their patron, and they spread far and near the story of the wonderful event which 
had taken place at the tomb of the most devoted of the disciples of Jansenius. 
Thousands flocked to the cemetery of St. Medard. The great majority, as soon 
as they touched the tomb, were violently convulsed in all their limbs, their hearts 
palpitated, and they uttered loud and inarticulate cries. The cemetery was filled 
with old men and old women, boys and girls, rolling over the ground in their 
contortions. Even the streets and the cabarets of the vicinity were crowded 
with these convulsionnaires. 

The phenomena manifested were, in the first place, altogether of an hysterical 
character, but many, from super-excitation of the nervous system, became affected 
with acute cerebral disorders which soon proved fatal. 

As to the kind of people who became convulsionnaires, they did not differ, so 
far as education, intelligence and position in life are concerned, from those who 
in our day go into trances and spasms at “ revivals” and “great awakenings.” 
Carré de Montgeron, who visited the place, who firmly believed in the miraculous 
character of the manifestations, and who cannot be suspected of wishing to 
underrate their importance, in his work entitled “ La Verité des Miracles Opéres 
par l’intercession de M. Paris,” says: 

Among the multitude of persons suddenly affected with convulsions, accompanied 
with miracles, were some who, in every sense of the word, were respectable. But it 
must be admitted that, in general, God selected the convulsionnaires from the common 
people ; that young children, principally girls, have composed the greater part; that 
almost all had lived in ignorance and obscurity ; that many were deformed from birth, and 
that there were not a few who, when out of their supernatural cgndition, appeared to be 
imbecile. 


In many cases the convulsions occurred at regular intervals after the subjects 
left the tomb. Sometimes the sufferers were seized with fits of barking and 
howling, and at others they discoursed with great enthusiasm on religious 
subjects. 

At last a new phase occurred. The desire to undergo bodily torment be- 
came manifested, and spread with surprising rapidity through the sect. Calmeil, 
who, in his treatise, “ De la Folie Considérée sous le point de vue Patholo- 
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gique, Historique, et Judiciaire, etc.,” has given a very full account of this epi- 
demic, says: 

Fouillou reports the case of a convulsionnaire who caused herself to be hung up by 
the heels, head downward, and who remained three-quarters of an hour in this position, 
One day, as she lay stretched out on the bed, two men put a sheet under her back, raised 
her up, and threw her violently forward two thousand five hundred times, while two oth- 
ers pushed her back as many times with great force. Another day, four men seized her 
by the arms and legs, and stretched them forcibly in different directions, keeping her sev- 
eral minutes in this position. Another time, she had herself tied on a table, her feet and 
hands behind her back, and while six men continually struck her body with all their force, 
another squeezed her throat. After this last operation, which lasted about a minute, the 
convulsionnaire remained motionless, and her tongue, swollen and of a dark purple color, 
hung two fingers’ length out of her mouth. 


The convulsionnaire Nisette, or Denise, went through still more remarkable 
performances. At twenty-five minutes past two o’clock in the morning she was 
struck on the head with a log, then with four logs, and then had her arms and 
legs pulled in different directions. At length, two men stood on her body, then 
one on her back, then two others dragged her arms above her head and beat her 
violently. They then again extended her arms and legs, while one stood on her 
stomach ; then she was hung up by the feet; then balanced by the arms and 
legs, a man being on her back; then turned round like a spit; and then again 
pulled by the arms and legs. This pulling lasted a long time, because there 
were only six persons to pull. Then she was again beaten, and finally thrown 
on the ground and trodden under foot by fifteen persons at a time. 

Calmeil states, on the authority of an observer (Montgeron), that a young 
girl, named Jeanne Mouler, had insisted on having a hundred blows on the 
stomach given to her with an andiron, and that one day a drother, who had in- 
flicted this self-imposed torture, made a breach in the wall at the twenty-fifth 
blow, striking it as he had formerly struck the girl. Montgeron, who evidently 
doubted the acceptance of this story by the world at large, goes on to say that 
he was the brother who administered the blows; that he had begun by giving 
her moderate ones, but that she complained that they did not relieve the pain 
she felt in her stomach; then he increased the force of his blows, but still not 
succeeding, he gave the andiron to a very strong man, who did not in the least 
spare her. This individual struck her with so much force, always on the pit of 
the stomach, that the wall against which she stood shook with the concussion. 

The convulsionnaire then insisted on having the hundred blows, counting as 
nothing those which Montgeron had given her. He, wishing to ascertain 
whether his blows had really been as weak as she described them, took the and- 
iron and pounded the wall with it just as he had pounded her stomach. At the 
twenty-fifth blow the the wall crumbled, and a breach half a foot wide was made 
in it. 

None of the blows which these people received gave them any pain. Pins, 
were stuck into their bodies, but they did not feel them. In fact, they were in 
that condition of hysterical anesthesia witnessed so often in our own day. 

This epidemic lasted fifty-nine years, and at one time over five thousand 
persons were employed to strike, stretch, and otherwise torment the bodies of 
those who desired this violence. 

Protestants had likewise their epidemics of hysterical convulsions and mania 
—several of these spread through the Anabaptists of the Continent and England. 
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The subjects “fell down, twisted their mouths, rolled their eyes, and appeared 
to be in converse with the devil.” New sects arose, whose only doctrinal char- 
acteristic was some hysterical extravagance or belief which they deemed es- 
sential to salvation. Of such were the Adamites, who considered it their duty 
to go through the streets in that simplicity of attire which our first parents in- 
dulged in before their enlightenment. Besides these there were the Taciturn, 
the Perfect, the Impeccable, the Liberated Brethren, the Bewailers, the Re- 
joicers, the Indifferent, the Sanguinarians, and many others. These claimed the 
gift of prophecy, the power to hold direct intercourse with God, to drive out 
evil spirits, to have visions, ectasies, trances, convulsive seizures of miraculous 
character, and, of course, the right to persecute all opponents. 

Such are some of the extreme limits to which nervous aberration can reach. 
To pursue the subject to its full extent would require the writing of a volume. 
How far the human mind can, unaided, control the predisposition to erratic 
conduct which is so often inherent in those of nervous temperaments, is a ques- 
tion of great importance. Doubtless there are differences in this respect—some 
are strong, while others are feeble—all, however, can do something, and many 
can so regulate their lives, their thoughts, and their emotions as to counteract 
existing tendencies, and prevent the formation of others equally powerful to 


cause disease. 
WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. 








THE DEATH OF HOPE. 


E E went: she watched him from the garden gate— 
He who had been her life’s delight and blessing— 
He went—and left her sad and desolate, 
Missing his loving words and fond caressing. 


“ But he will come again,” she said, “ though now 
He leaves me thus, alas! with chilly scorning. 
He knows I love him ”—here her head drooped low 
And tears fell—*I shall see him in the morning.” 


And in the morning with a fluttering heart 

She went about the house, still watching, listening : 
Each rustling leaf made painful flushes start, 

And in her eyes the unshed tears were glistening. 


But the day passed—and still he sent no word, 
And came not—and yet sadder was the morrow, 
Until her heart grew sick with hope deferred, 
And wan and pale her cheek with silent sorrow. 


And slow the days grew into weeks, and sleep 
Forsook her pillow, and at midnight kneeling, 
God’s pitying angels heard her sorely weep, 
And Christ drew near with balm of heavenly healing. 
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Alas! when hearts are sore with wounds like these, 
When souls thus deeply smitten pine and languish, 
But slowly, slowly e’en such balm brings ease, 
It must be long ere peace can conquer anguish. 


Often, when sunrise chased the dark away— 

“ How soon,” she thought, “ night’s gloom is dissipated, 
Such sudden joy might dawn for me to-day ! 

O, God! it might be!” and she hoped and waited. 


Often, when westward stooped the weary sun, 

She knelt in prayer to soothe her heart’s dull aching, 
Sobbing, “If this must last, Thy will be done,” 

Yet with that “z/” the torturing hope awaking. 


At length she said, “This love can never die, 
Yet it is all in vain—I know it, feel it! 

Dead lies the hope which once was ecstasy. 
Here is its tomb—I close the door and seal it.” 


But who can forge a bar to prison hope ? 

Scarce had she turned away, her sad heart cheating, 
When with a thrill she heard that portal ope, 

That tireless voice “It might be!” still repeating. 


At last came calmer days, in which she said, 
“That woe is past; my heart hath ceased its aching. 


I say no more ‘It might be!’ Pain is dead, 
And surely now that hope is past awaking !” 


And where was he whose treachery had been 

Like earthquake shock, this desolation bringing ? 
Ah, it was easy maiden love to win, 

And even now his marriage bells were ringing. 


And when their echo reached her, moan nor wail 
Escaped her, in her darkened chamber lying. 

Silent she lay, and faint, and deathly pale: 
Her sisters looked, and whispered, “ She is dying !” 


But no, it was not she, but hope, that died ; 

For she arose to tread life’s path of duty, 
Strong to console the weary and the tried, 

And ripening heavenward, with a saintly beauty. 


For when the star of earthly hope had set, 
Fair in her heart arose the heavenly dawning. 
She looked like one who in her night had met 
Christ and his angels, bringing light of morning. 
Mary E. ATKINSON. 





BEECHDALE. 


By MARIAN HARLAND. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OY was at the dépét Wednesday afternoon to meet his wife. 
R “ You are not well, I am afraid?” she said, when they were in the car- 
riage that was to convey them home. 

“T am not sick, but I have had much to think of and to do, lately, and I may 
look somewhat jaded,” he answered. “ You left Eunice well, did you not ? 

“ Quite well, thank you!” 

“ And you, are you very much fatigued ?” 

“ No, but my head aches a little,” turning her face to the window. 

She was disappointed in her reception. The parting from Eunice had been 
a grievous trial ; the journey filled with mournful thoughts of the past that now 
lay so very far behind her. Her chief solace was the hope and resolve that she 
would do her duty bravely and well in the sphere for which her marriage-vow 
had set her apart. Lonely and tired, the sight of Roy’s face in the crowd of 
strangers upon the platform had cheered her heart like a cordial. She forgot 
that he was her husband ; remembered him only as a noble and faithful friend, 
in whose presence she would be no longer solitary and sad. He had not kissed 
her when they met—she supposed because there were so many looking on; but 
after taking his place beside her in the carriage, he might surely tell her that 
her coming gave him joy. His face was very pale, his eyes abstracted, his voice 
constrained. It was not surprising that a qualm of home-sickness weakened her 
heroic resolutions, put to flight her dreams of forgetting her unhappiness in the 
sustained effort to be and to do all he wished. 

Roy saw her struggle and guessed at its cause ; but what could he say to 
assuage or encourage? The caresses and tender words with which he had 
sought to console her in the earlier days of her desolation must, he now saw in 
the lurid light cast upon his honeymoon by that terrible letter, have aggravated 
her sufferings. Professing to be her protector, he had played the part of a 
brutal ravisher ; had torn her—shrinking and crying out against the loathed 
union, from her free, careless girl-life, and bound her, soul and body, in fetters 
more hateful and enduring than manacles of steel. After the first shock of 
horror and of grief, he forgot the wrong he had sustained, in his overmastering 
compassion for her. And he could not free her! Loving her better than he 
did his own happiness and life, he was powerless to ensure her peace of mind 
by restoring her to liberty. Had he been other than the true Christian and true 
man he was, the distracting anguish of that conviction would have driven him to 
madness and to suicide, as a sequel to the fearful vigil that followed the discov- 
ery of his real position. 

32 
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“God always gives us light enough for the next step!” His was plain—to 
mitigate the rigors of her fate by such kindly deeds as a brother might perform 
for the promotion of a sister’s welfare, by abstaining from even such manifesta- 
tions of affection as are a brother’s right. There should be no formal explana- 
tion until she had recovered from the fatigue of her journey, and begun to feel 
at home in her new abode. Thus much he could and would do, and await the 
result. 

He did not invite her to inspect his devices for her comfort and enjoyment 
until the evening meal was dispatched. The survey was a quiet progress for the 
most part. Roy said little, and Jessie felt awkward. But when they reached 
the sitting-room, the feelings that had gathered to oppression upon her heart, 
overflowed her eyes and choked her articulation, 

“This is too much!” she exclaimed, catching Roy’s hand in hers, and look- 
ing tearfully into his face. “O, what am I—” 

She could say no more. 

“The mistress of this room and this house!” responded Roy in gentle 
seriousness. “One who has a right to expect every attention I can bestow’ 
This is your sanctum. Nobody shall enter it without your permission.” 

“Excepting yourself !” 

Jessie tried to smile playfully. 

“When you want me, I shall come!” was the evasive reply. 

“Surely you will not wait—” she was remonstrating, when an agitated tap at 
the door signalled Mrs. Baxter’s impetuous entrance. 

“ My sweetest lamb!” she cried, with a strangled sob, clasping her cousin 
in her embrace. 

“The doctor wou/d come the instant he had swallowed his tea!” she tried 
to cover Jessie’s emotion and her own by saying, when she could speak clearly. 
“TI told him it was barbarously unfeeling and unromantic that, according to all 
rules of etiquette and sentiment, you should pass this evening without company. 
But he was obstinate. I don’t believe you two have the remotest conception of 
his favoritism for you.” 

Meantime, the doctor had, in his odd fashion, slipped his hand under the 
young wife’s chin, and raised to the light a strangely-agitated face, eyes swim- 
ming in tears, forehead slightly puckered with the effort after self-control, and 
little eddies of smiles breaking around the mouth. Roy saw in it the whole 
history of the shipwreck of her heart and life, and her womanly determination 
to keep the knowledge of the disaster to herself. Would the physiognomist’s 
keenly-solemn gaze detect as much ? 

Neither of the lately-wedded pair was prepared for the remark with which he 
released the blushing Jessie. 

“I wanted to see if the heart of her husband could safely trust in her. My 
child! do you know what a good man you have married ?” 

“Do not raise her expectations to an unreasonable height, my dear sir,” 
interposed Roy, in time to forestall her reply. “And let me thank you, in her 
name and in mine, for the honor you have done us in this early visit.” 

The doctor accepted the compliment, and the chair the host wheeled forward, 
in profound silence. The conversation had been carried on by the others for 
several minutes before he again joined in. He was aroused then by his wife’s 
laudations of Orrin’s generosity as displayed in his bridal present. 

“I don’t see how you can take it so quietly!” she berated the recipient. 
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“One would suppose pianos were given away every day! And you should value 
the instrument the more highly because it is the gift of your great admirer and 
true friend, Mr. Wyllys. I assure you, Mr. Fordham, nothing could exceed his 
care of, and devotion to her while you were over the seas and far away.” 

“ True friend !” echoed the doctor’s dryest, most rasping tones. “ Humph!” 

“ Now, my love, I do zmplore that you will not drag forward that most unjust 
and unreasonable prejudice in the present company!” cried his wife, in a nervous 
flutter from her bonnet-crown to her gaiter-tips. “If I ave failed to convince 
you that it is groundless and absurd, oblige me by withholding the expression 
of it, at any rate, here and now!” 

“ My good Jane!” returned the imperturbable spouse, where else could the 
truth be so fitly spoken as in the hearing of judicious friends? I am sorry to say, 
Mr. Fordham, that my excellent wife and myself do not agree respecting Mr. 
Wyllys’s character and actions.” 

“Doctor! doctor!” ejaculated the frantic woman, plunging forward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to pluck his sleeve ; “you forget that you are address- 
ing Mr. Wyllys’s cousin!” 

“ A candfa man, and a fair judge of human nature and motives, nevertheless,” 
her lord went on to say, with a stiff little bow in the direction of the person 
named. “The only safe rule among friends is candor. It is seldom I attribute 
sinister purposes to one whom I do not know certainly to be malevolent or hypo- 
critical ; but from the moment I heard Mr. Wyjllys caution Mrs. Baxter not to 
allude, in her letter of invitation to our Jessie here, to information he had sup- 
plied relative to her person, residence, and education, I distrusted the singleness 
of his desire for the resumption of Mrs. Baxter’s intercourse with the family of 
her early friend. When the invited guest arrived, and I learned that the terms 
of their previous intercourse entitled him to become her cavalier on all occa- 
sions—her preceptor and referee in doubtful cases of conscience and conduct ; 
when I compared this circumstance with his careless and apparently accidental 
mention of her to Mrs. Baxter; his pretended indifference to her coming, I 
made up my mind that he was particularly interested in her for some reason he 
did not care to divulge. I believe still that this was the case. I believe that, 
knowing her to be betrothed to his cousin, he strove, consciously and systemati- 
cally, to win her from her allegiance. I thank God he did not succeed; that 
she has given herself and her happiness into the keeping of a true and honora- 
ble gentleman ! ” 

“T am grateful to you, doctor, for your staunch friendship for myself, and 
paternal guardianship of my wife.” Roy’s pleasant tones reached Jessie’s ears 
like an angelic benediction through the seething chaos that seemed swallowing 
her up. “I am glad, moreover, that you have introduced the subject of your 
misgivings regarding my cousin’s behavior while I was away. I appointed him 
my proxy before I left my betrothed and native land. The attentions that mis- 
led you into doubts of his right dealing were paid in that character. I cannot 
have you undervalue the ‘true and honorable gentleman’ I know Orrin Wyllys 
tobe. He is my friend/” 

The doctor tugged at his cravat-bow, and stared into the chandelier. Mrs. 
Baxter gulped down all the solicitude she could swallow, and threw the rest into 
the deprecating look she cast upon Roy. He stood before his zealous old supe- 
rior—courteous, kind, but earnest in defence of his absent friend—the model of 
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gallant manliness, thought the abject creature cowering in the shadow of Mrs. 
Baxter’s chair, half dead with remorse and the dread of additional questioning. 

The love of this man she had trodden under foot! forgotten affection and 
duty to him in the mad, wicked delirium wrought by the arts of one, Roy, in the 
simplicity of his integrity, still accounted honest and faithful. A cheat and a 
coward Jessie had written Orrin down since that early September day when he 
confided to her the fact of his engagement, and shrank visibly at the suggestion 
of Roy’s anger at his shameless breach of faith. She stigmatized him now as a 
liar from the beginning. He had manceuvred, then, to procure Mrs. Baxter’s 
invitation for herself, while he denied to her that she had ever been named 
between them until after this was sent; had inveigled her away from the shelter 
of her father’s roof and the guard of her sister’s care, that he might establish 
his fell influence over her! Would not Roy, with all his blind trust in his cous- 
in’s honor and friendship, compare the doctor’s mal-apropos statement with her 
confession of the change in herself, and arrive at a tolerably correct perception 
of the truth that would blast her forever in his sight, as not merely weak and 
fickle, but forward and unmaidenly ? 

When the throbbing of her heart would let her listen intelligently to what 
was going on, the doctor had been beguiled into a dissertation upon Druidistic 
history, by Roy’s exhibition of a paper-weight in the form of an altar, encircled 
by a wreath of mistletoe, graven out of a bit of stone he had picked up at Stone- 
henge. His considerate consort carried him off before one-third of the knots in 
his handkerchief were untied. Her valedictory, like her salutatory, was a diffuse 
apology for their intrusion upon the sacredness of the installation eve. 

“But the doctor is amenable to no laws of conventionality,” she subjoined, 
with an indulgent shrug and sigh. 

It is questionable whether either of the persons addressed regretted the 
breach of etiquette. The time had gone by more swiftly and comfortably than 
if they had been left to themselves. As it was, an embarrassing silence followed 
the visitors’ departure. Roy stood on the rug, facing the fire, motionless and 
thoughtful. Jessie, trembling in a nervous chill that changed her fingers to 
shaking icicles, durst not attempt to speak. 

Roy finally came out of his reverie with a start, and turned toward her apolo- 
getically. 

“You are sadly tired! I was glad to see our good friends, but they have 
kept you up beyond your strength. May I take you to your room ?” 

Jessie murmured a disclaimer of the imputation of excessive fatigue, but took 
his proffered arm, and they mounted the stairs together. 

A bright fire burned in the large front chamber—flashed gayly back from the 
gilt fleur-de-lis of the delicately-tinted wall-paper and the frames of the few pic- 
tures. A cosy arm-chair stood ready for Jessie, with a foot-cushion below it, and 
the marble slabs of bureau and mantel bore fragile wealth of Bohemian and 
frosted glass and Parian ornaments. 

“Is there anything I can do to make you more comfortable?” inquired Roy, 
not offering to sit down. “ Wouldn’t a glass of wine do your head good ?” 

“TI think not. I need nothing, thank you,” without raising her eyes from the 
carpet. 

“I hope you will be quite rested by morning,” he continued, still gently cere- 
monious. “I may as well explain to you, that, foreseeing how frequently I 
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shall be obiiged to sit up late at my studies, I have had the opposite chamber 
prepared for myself. So I will bid you good-night now!” 

He held out his hand. She placed hers within it, silently, eyes still averted. 

‘“‘Good-night, and pleasant dreams!” he repeated, with a kindly pressure of 
the chill fingers. 

An impulse she could not control or define, drew her to her feet. 

“Won't you kiss me, Roy ?” she asked, in sorrowful humility. 

She did not see how bloodless were the lips that obeyed. The salute was, 
to her apprehension, cold and reluctant, and without another syllable he passed 
on to the outer door. There he stopped—hesitated, with a backward glance at 
the drooping figure, standing where he had left her—and returned. 

I had not intended to say it yet,” he said, agitatedly. “There have been 
times when I questioned the propriety of any attempt at self-justification, but I 
would not have you think worse of me than I deserve for my selfish recklessness 
in hurrying on our marriage. I received this letter ””—giving it to her—“last 
night. It furnished the clue to much that I now see should have checked my 
unseemly impatience to claim the right I believed was still mine. This was the 
communication to which you referred when you pleaded that the contents of your 
last letter should have hindered my proposal. I supposed, in the haste and ex- 
citement of the moment, that you meant the false rumor of your mother’s insan- 
ity, which had been treated of in a former communication. If this had reached 
me in season, your request would have been granted. My only hope now is, 
that since I know what I ought to have perceived from the beginning, I may 
spare you annoyance, if not misery, by consulting your wishes and respecting 
your repugnances. If I could set you free I would. My heaviest burden is the 
consciousness that this is impracticable. But it is my desire that, from this time, 
you should cease to regard me as your husband, and try to think of me as your 
friend. For we may still be that to each other, may we not, dear Jessie ?” 

She was moaning as in mortal pain. “ This kindness kills me! I had rather 
you should say you hated me!” 

“That would not be true!” said the gentle voice. ‘“ And henceforward, we 
will be very frank and just in our dealings with one another. We will try, more- 
over, to put vain regrets out of sight, to do the duty of the day; to serve our 
fellows and honor Him who has some merciful intent in leading us through these 
dark waters. Now, my child, this subject need never be renewed. Our Father 
knows our sorrow. To Him we will look for strength. He knows, too, the sin- 
cerity of my sad heart, when I say how deeply it afflicts me to feel how much 
more grievous is your trial than mine !” 

Folding in his the clammy hands she extended in a passion of tears, while her 
lips tried vainly to form a petition for pardon, he prayed the God of all consola- 
tion to have her in His holy keeping; to give her joy for weeping, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness, then bidding her again “ Be comforted and 
sleep!” went out. 


CHAPTER XVi. 


Mrs. ORRIN WYLLYsS had “run in very sociably” to chat for an hour with 
her “dear cousin,” Mrs. Fordham. 

“Orrin brought me to the door,” she said, divesting herself of her fur cloak 
and untying the coquettish hood that half covered her head. “I knew Mr. Ford- 
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ham would be at the meeting in the Town Hall. Orrin promised to meet him 
there. He can’t bear for me to be alone, so he offered to leave me to a comfort- 
able dish of gossip with you while he looked after the public weifare. Of course 
it is very gratifying to have one’s husband so popular, but I often tell Orrin that 
I don’t see half as much of him as I ought. It is a consolation to know that he 
regrets this quite as much as I do. What are you so busy about ?” 

Jessie’s work-basket was heaped with calico and flannel. 

“ Making clothes for some poor children,” she answered. “If you will excuse 
me, I will go on with my work.” 

“Certainly! I shall be more at my ease if you do not seem to mind my being 
here. You are the most industrious woman I know. And I haven’t a thing to 
do from morning until night! True our house is large—ridiculously large—as 
I told papa when he bought it. And as Orrin is fond of style we keep up a pre- 
posterous establishment, when one considers the size of our family. ‘ Four 
servants to wait upon two people, my love!’ I said to Orrin this very evening. 
‘It is absurd!’ But he insists that I shall be relieved from all drudgery, know- 
ing how delicately I have been reared. In consequence, I am actually puzzled 
how to employ myself at the hours when there are no visitors. Your protegés 
are some of your Beechdale parishioners, I suppose ?” 

“No. The few poor there are so well cared for by their neighbors as not to 
require my help. This is. work allotted me by the managers of the Hamilton 
Charitable Society. There is much suffering here this winter.” 

“Ah!” indifferently. “The weather zs severe—isn’t it? But the skating and 
sleighing are superb! I was on the ice several times last week with Orrin. He 
is such a splendid skater. I am proud to be seen with him. I suppose you have 
heard how much attention we attract whenever we appear. And while I think 
of it, do let me call by for you to-morrow in the sleigh! Orrin and I have talked 
of it, scores of times—but to confess the truth, we are just a trifle selfish. We 
so enjoy riding together that we neglect our friends. Before I married Orrin, 
some officious acquaintances advised me not to expect much attention from him 
after the wedding, ‘because he was such a ladies’ man.’ Such were notoriously 
indifferent to their wives’ comfort, I was told. I turned a deaf ear to their croak- 
ings, and obeyed the dictates of my own heart. Now, I am reaping the reward 
of my wise action. It may sound boastful in me to say it, but I don’t believe 
Orrin has his equal as a husband in the universe. His devotion to me is mar- 
vellous. I understand we have the reputation of being the most love-sick couple 
in town, but I don’t care! Let those laugh that win—and I have won! The 
women try to ridicule us because they are envious. It is not for me to say why 
the young men do!” with a conscious giggle. “The worst they can say is that 
we are more in love with one another now than we were before our marriage. 
It is true, and we glory in it. My only fear is lest my darling husband should 
become too domestic in his perfect content with his wife and his home. I often 
force him to go abroad with and without me to correct this tendency.” 

Jessie stitched on diligently, with a half-smile the visitor mistook for pleased 
interest in her theme. when it was, in reality, made up of amusement and con- 
tempt. Through Mrs. Baxter Mrs. Fordham had learned that the exactions, 
caresses and braggadocio of Orrin’s bride made him the laughing-stock of his 
associates. Her fortune was settled upon herself in such a manner as to put it 
beyond his management, and his graceful ‘wsouciance had occasionally proved 
insufficient to cover his chagrin at her unsparing use of the power this arrange- 
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ment gave her. Elated to rapture at her success in securing him, she paraded 
their mutual affection ad nauseam in whatever company they entered ; people 
said, dragged him abroad against his will in order to do this. She was arrayed 
to-night in a blue poplin, trimmed with ermine ; wore all her diamonds and arti- 
ficial orange-blossoms in her hair. She was voluble as light of head, and her 
voice had always upon Jessie a peculiar and unpleasant effect, akin to that pro- 
duced by the touch of some viscid substance. But she was Mrs. Orrin Wyllys. 
This was the end of his “dream of fair women ”—to become the petted hench- 
man of a homely, selfish, arbitrary, silly, and rich wife. 

“How can you bear to do that coarse work !” was her next essay. “Why, 
that is a flannel petticoat, isn’t it?” 

“Yeu.” 

“Does Mr. Fordham ever catch you at that sort of sewing?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“I am astonished he tolerates it! Orrin is so fastidious—has such an ex- 
alted appreciation of my refinement that I wouldn’t dare let him see me handling 
such a garment. I think the more careful we are to maintain a certain degree 
of modest reserve in the presence of our husbands, the more we shrink from all 
things common and unclean, the better they will love us. I dread lowering my- 
self to the level of a common-place woman in my beloved Orrin’s eyes ; would 
keep myself his divinity while I can. But with most married people disenchant- 
ment comes with the wane of the honeymoon.” 

Jessie understood the thrust. She had had others like it from the same 
source. The narrow soul and heart of the heiress had never let her forgive Mrs. 
Fordham for having once played in her sight the part of chief favorite upon 
Orrin’s list of belles. He had glossed over the circumstance of his pointed atten- 
tions to Miss Kirke, by representing her relations to his cousin; had sworn 
sounding oaths, more loud than deep, that he had never whispered to her of love 
—and his wife listened and disbelieved. At any rate the Hamiltonians gave the 
poorer girl the credit of the conquest, and the knowledge of this was the Banquo 
of Hester’s coronation feast. 

“ But you and my good cousin Roy are such practical people,” pursued the chat- 
terer. “I told Orrin the other day, that I did n’t believe your husband kissed you 
once a week. I should cry my eyes out if mine did not kiss me whenever he 
went out and came in—not to mention dozens of times besides. However, as my 
blessed, charitable old love says, people differ wonderfully in temperament. 
Now, we are so ardent!” 

“ As you say, diversity of temperament accounts for much that seems sin- 
gular in action,” remarked Jessie, composedly. 

There was a strange aching at her heart as she said it. Looking at the flat, 
flaccid visage of her interlocutor, she would have declared it impossible for her to 
wound her by this inane twaddle, peppered with weak spite. Yet she had set a 
nerve ajar. 

“Tf I had a husband,” the “ matter-of-fact ” woman was saying to herself, “ his 
kisses would be things too dear and sacred to be counted over and boasted of 
to others. If I had a husband! Heaven help me! I have none!” 

She knew all the while, nevertheless, that Orrin Wyllys’s wife was not sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of chivalrous devotion which encompassed her in the 
secluded life she led as nominal mistress of Roy Fordham’s house. Her deep 
mourning was a sufficient excuse for declining to enter the gay circle in which 
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Mrs. Wyllys fluttered and her diamonds and husband shone. But Roy saw to 
it that she was not lonely. The Baxters, Provosts, and others of his cherished 
friends were often with them during the day, and he spent his evenings, as a 
rule, at home. 

“ Will you favor me with your company in the library, or shall I come to your 
sitting-room ?” he would ask, when they were ready to settle themselves to read- 
ing or work, 

For they wrote and studied together as two friends of the same sex might do ; 
talked freely upon all subjects suggested by either—each watchful that no chance 
touch should wound the other; make him or her swerve quickly aside lest the 
next step should be upon the fresh grave that lay ever between them. In all 
their intercourse, Roy’s apparent ease far surpassed his wife’s. Frank, cordial, 
always kind and never more than kind in manner and language, he yet demeaned 
himself as if there were nothing abnormal in this sort of association ; as if pas- 
sion and regret were alike things of the past. No warmer love-name than 
“Jessie, dear,” ever passed his lips, and after the night of the home-bringing, he 
had never offered to kiss or embrace her. A hand-clasp night and morning; a 
smiling bow when he came in to dinner and tea were the most affectionate cour- 
tesies exchanged. But no distraught lover, at the height of his lunacy, ever 
studied his mistress’s fantasies ; sought to divine and fulfil her desires as did 
this quiet and courtly husband those of the woman who had confessed that her 
heart was none of his when he wedded her. Flowers, fruits, birds and books 
were lavished upon her—passed into her hands invariably through other 
than his but equally invariably were procured by him in response to some 
expressed admiration on her part, or in accordance with what he imagined were 
her wishes or needs. Nor was his unobtrusive attention to her health less con- 
stant. In the same friendly style he regulated exercise, diet, and labor; saw 
that her habits were not too sedentary, and that she did not expose herself 
needlessly to cold, damp, or fatigue. 

But forall that, the china-blue eyes of the shallow-pate over there would have 
glittered with malicious satisfaction at her own shrewdness, had she guessed 
how near to the truth was her description of the external intercourse of those 
the world and the church named as one. 

“It is nice to be married,” she rattled on, growing more and more confiden- 
tial. ‘There is such solid comfort in the reflection that your destiny is accom- 
plished. No more need for effort and anxiety! I shall never forget the delicious 
peace that filled my whole being when I first heard myself called, “ Mrs. Wyllys ” 
—appreciated that the irrevocable step was taken. Still, it seems very sudden. 
It is hardly a year since I first heard Orrin mentioned as your beau. Oh, how 
angry I was! for I had made up mind even then that he should fall in love with 
me. I don’t know whether you recollect the time. It was the day we were 
playing billiards at Judge Provost’s, and somebody said he was your teacher. 
Afterward, we began talking about Mr. Fordham’s attentions to another young 
lady—never dreaming he was engaged to you all the time. By the way, my 
dear, upright, kind-hearted husband charged me to tell you that that was alla 
mistake.” 

“ What was a mistake ?” 

Jessie looked up, arresting the swift, even motion of her fingers. 

“Why, the story of Mr. Fordham’s engagement to Maria Dunn, a young | 
lady in our town.” 
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“TI recollect that you stated it as a fact,” returned Jessie, pointedly. “She 
was an intimate friend of your own, you said.” 

Hester’s thin skin flushed into scarlet. 

“Well, yes! we were a good deal together at one time, and she certainly did 
lead me to think that Mr. Fordham was in love with her. I don’t remember the 
circumstances now ; but there was a good deal of talk about it, and she did all 
she could to excite sympathy, until she took a fancy to marry another man. 
Then, she declared there had never been any attachment between herself and 
Mr. Fordham. For my part, I am sure he never gave her reason to think he 
cared a rush for her. She was one of those girls who are always crazy after the 
men. If there is one creature whom I despise above all others, it is a woman 
who thinks marriage the chief end of existence.” 

Jessie gathered nothing intelligible from the monologue after this. The 
gleam of her needle was a dull spark before her eyes, and the viscid drawl had 
some vague association in her mind with the slimy trail of a snake. Once the 
slender steel broke between her fingers. Twice she understood, from the visit- 
or’s interrogative intonation that she awaited a reply, and she supplied one at 
random. 

A sharp thought aroused her at length to put a question for herself. 

“You say Mr. Wyllys told you to correct the unfavorable impression he 
fancied this story might have made upon me. When did he speak of this?” 

“O, for that matter, he asked me all about it before we were engaged. I had 
already had reason to suspect Maria’s veracity, and I told him I believed she 
had deceived me.” 

This might easily be an untruth. It mattered little to the listener which had 
been the more culpable in the deception practised upon her—the intriguing hus- 
band or the foolish wife. It was probable both had prevaricated grossly and 
maliciously. It was certain they had together wrought her great and irreparable 
wrong. 

When Roy returned, his cousin was with him. It was still early in the even- 
ing, and the latter yielded to the host’s hospitable entreaties, laid aside his over- 
coat, and seated himself at Jessie’s right hand. She made an excuse for leaving 
her place a moment afterward to ring the bell for cake and wine, and folding her 
work within her basket, set it back, then retired to a divan on the opposite side 
of the hearth from Orrin. Roy was next her, and as she made the exchange he 
glanced down at her with a cheerful smile. She met it with eyes that well-nigh 
destroyed his equanimity. Mournful to wretchedness, appealing to supplication, 
they seemed to lay her soul open to his regards—to ask of him, was it succor or 
forgiveness ? it could not be affection! 

Jessie, at least, should have known Orrin too well to imagine—if she thought 
of him at all—that the silent by-play would remain unnoticed and uncompre- 
hended by him. In his bachelorhood, the expression of aversion to his prox- 
imity, and the mute resort to her husband’s protection, would have amused, and 
incited him to the exercise of more potent fascinations. But Jessie’s demeanor 
to him since her marriage had irked him unreasonably. He could have sup- 
ported an overt show of vindictiveness better than the dignified indifference that 
baffled his attempts to reéstablish their amicable relations. He had never seen 
her for an instant alone, and this, he was sure, was not accidental. For awhile 
he laid to his complacent soul the unction of the belief that her shyness was 
the fruit of cowardice—the consciousness that lively coals of love for him still 
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lurked beneath the ashes of reserve with which she would fain keep them cov- 
ered. But his best powers of fesse had not elicited a flash from these. Adroit 
references to scenes and words she could not recall without emotion, if the 
wonted fires were still there, had produced as little palpable effect as did his 
ardent protestations of cousinly attachment. She treated him as she did a 
dozen other gentlemen, neither worse nor better. Mortification and amazement 
at his non-success were but human. Displeasure and the inclination to retaliate 
upon the instrument of his discomfiture were unprofessional, and to be ac- 
counted for plausibly only upon the hypothesis that contact with the sour whey 
of his wife’s temper had not improved his own. In times past, he had been too 
philosophical, as well as too firmly entrenched in his self-appreciation, to descend 
to the practice of a quality so vulgar, and generally so unremunerative as 
revenge. 

His mood, at sight of the rapid signal or query that passed from husband to 
wife, was the exact reverse of amiable, and he was not pacified by Hester’s con- 
duct. Hitching her chair close to her lord’s, she stroked his hair and beard, 
smiling affectedly, in amorous languishment, at her lately-purchased vassal, and 
purring like a cat. So soon as he could decently seek deliverance from the 
absurd situation, Orrin slipped from under the crawling fingers, and began to 
examine the books upon the centre-table. 

“You are true to your fenchant for Mrs. Norton, I see,” he said, looking 
across at Jessie. “This is a beautiful copy of her poems.” 

“T have had it for several years,” was the rejoinder. 

“Ts that an implication that you would not procure it now if you did not 
possess it?” he persisted. 

“T imply nothing except that she is popular with most young girls.” 

“Woman, then, in her maturity, grows out of the taste for the female Byron?” 
he asked, in suave deference. “What some contend poetry should be, ‘the 
lyrical expression of passion,’ sounds extravagant to her when she has learned 
life for herself. Must this be so? Because we have learned to think in sober 
and weighty prose, must we blush to remember that our hearts formerly melted 
through our eyes as we sang, ‘Thy name was once the magic spell,’ or read, 
‘I cannot love thee ?’” 

“T have a song called, ‘I do not love thee,’” interposed Mrs. Wyllys. “It is 
a lovely thing!” 

“T am tempted to doubt the decline of your admiration for our poetess,” 
pursued Orrin to Jessie, without regarding his beloved’s remark. “The book 
opens of itself at the last-named poem.” 

“Do read it aloud, lovey!” begged Hester, eagerly. “I should so like to 
hear it!” 

“ Let us have it, Orrin!” added Roy, seeing his kinsman glance along the 
lines, as reviving a pleasant acquaintanceship. “I never read it, I believe. But 
the ‘lyrical expression of passion’ had less hold upon my adolescent imagina- 
tion than it generally has upon impressible youth.” 

He resigned himself good-humoredly to the hearing of an ultra-pathetic 
love song. 

Jessie knew every line by heart. She had said it over to herself scores of 
times last summer, tossing wakefully upon her pillow at midnight, pacing the 
garden walks, or hanging over the railing of the rustic foot-bridge. But she 
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could not help listening as the cunning modulations of the reader drew out the 
simple fervor of each line. 

A steely-blue ray shot from beneath his eye-lashes in her direction as he 
turned a leaf. She did not see it. Perfectly still, yet attentive, she had leaned 
her head against the high back of her husband’s chair, and was looking straight 
before her. 

The cold disgust, 
Wonderful and most unjust. 
found no expression in attitude and feature. 

The reader’s voice mellowed; the emphasis of suppressed emotion was 
more artistic and effective. 

Seems to me that I should guess 
By what a world of bitterness, 
By what a gulf of hopeless care, 
Our two hearts divided were. 
And I praise thee as I go, 
Wandering, weary, full of woe, 
To my own unwilling heart— 
Cheating it to take thy part, 

By rehcarsing each rare merit 
Which thy nature doth inherit : 
How thy heart is good and true, 
And thy face most fair to view; 
How the powers of thy mind 
Flatterers in the wisest find, 
And the talents to thee given 
Seem as held in trust for heaven, 
Laboring on for noble ends, 
Steady to thy boyhood’s friends ; 
Slow to give or take offence, 
Full of earnest eloquence. 


All that’s generous and free, 
All that may most aptly move 
My spirit to an answering love. 

“Wasn’t it queer she didn’t love such a splendid fellow ?” queried Hester, 
when the reading was finished. J couldn’t have helped it, I am sure.” 

Jessie reared her head suddenly—a movement full of spirit and gladness— 
and laughed. It was no mirthless sound, but a ripple of real joyousness. 

“Very queer!” she answered, laughing again. “ Mr. Wyllys ! we must call 
upon you to explain the phenomenon. You evidently understand it. You read 
the poem con amore.” 

She sprang up to serve her guests from the waiter the servant had placed 
upon the table. 

Orrin arose to receive a glass of wine from her hand, and, in taking it, looked 
steadily into her eyes. They sustained the inquiry without wavering, a glint 
of merry defiance playing upon their surface, and her lips curling roguishly, as 
she turned away. Then he knew his power was at an end. Knew it, and 
blamed Hester for the over-fondness that had made him ridiculous to optics that 
erst surveyed him with timid and loving reverence, as Semele may have regarded 
high Jove. 

Roy did not return to the sitting-room when he had escorted his guests to 
the outer door. He bade his wife “ Good-night” in the hall. 
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“ Must you work to-night?” she asked, imploringly. “I thought we would 
have a pleasant chat over my fire.” 

“Don’t tempt me!” 

He would have made his answer playful. It was a sickly show of gayety, and 
repulsed Jessie more effectually than sternness would have done. 

With a burning blush, she muttered an apology, and hurried up-stairs. In 
her own room she walked the floor in a transport of shame and despair. 

“He would never have it now, if it were offered him !” she said, at last. “He 
knows me for what I am—and he despises me—as I deserve! But righteous 
punishment is hard to bear as is unjust condemnation !” 

“ The book opened of itself at that place!” Roy was thinking at that moment. 
He had been to the sitting-room for the volume, and re-read the poem carefully, 
detecting, moreover, what he imagined was a tear-blister on the second page. 
“What can I do? What course is left to me save that I am pursuing ?” 

The girl at the spring smiled down upon him from the wall ; seemed to hold 
out the green leaf-cup for his acceptance. He could see the glisten of the water 
upon it; fancied he heard in the stillness, the tinkle of the bright beads as they 
fell into the basin. The eyes that gave back her look were very patient, but it 
was a patience without hope. 

“| have put a cup of bitterness to your lips, my bird of beauty!” was his 
unselfish lament. 

“T wouldn’t be as cold-blooded as that woman for all the gold of Golconda!” 
Mrs. Orrin Wyllys exclaimed, before the steps of the Fordham cottage were cold 
from the touck of her fairy feet. 

“ Maybe you mean diamonds ?” said her husband, curtly. 

“Gold or diamonds, it makes no difference! I don’t pick my words when I 
am out of patience. She frets me always! How provokingly she laughed at 
that sweet piece you read so divinely that I was near crying! You meant it for 
her, I saw all the time, you dear sly creature! And it served her just right! I 
as good as told her she didn’t care for her husband, before you came in. It is 
awful what seared consciences some people have! I am positive she married 
him to geta home. To be sure, Mr. Fordham is one of the very quiet, non-ex- 
acting kind, and, I hope, doesn’t suffer as you would, darling, if she were your 
wife,” squeezing his arm. “For you and I are such turtles, dearie!” 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


SOME BRITICISMS. SQUEAMISH SLANG. “MISUSED WORDS.” 


HAVE heretofore designated the misuse of certain words as_Briticisms. 
| There is a British affectation in the use of other words, which is worthy 
of some attention. And when I say that a form of speech is of British origin, 
or is a Briticism, I mean that it has arisen or come into vogue in Great Britain 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century, when, by the union of England 
and Scotland (A. D. 1707) the King of England and of Scotland became King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, a British took the place 
of an English Parliament, and Englishmen became Britons. This period is 
one of mark in social and literary, as well as in political history. To us 
it is one of interest, because, about that time, although our political bonds 
were not severed until three-quarters of a century later, our absolute iden- 
tity with the English of the mother country may be regarded as having ceased. 
For, after a moderate Jacobite exodus at the end of the seventeenth century, 
there was comparatively little emigration from the old England to the new. 
They change their skies, but not their souls who cross the sea; and whatever 
the population of this country may become hereafter, it had, till within twenty- 
five years, remained, as to race, an English people, just as absolutely as if our 
fathers had remained in the Old Home. The history of England, of the old 
England, pure and simple, is our history. In British history we have only the 
interest of kinsmen ; and John Bull, whose face, figure, and manners were un- 
known in England until the eighteenth century, is only our cousin. But he and 
we possess the English language and English literature before the British period 
in the same completeness and by the same title—inheritance from our common 
fathers, who spoke it and wrote it, quickened by the same blood, on the same 
soil. And, in fact, the English of the period when Shakespeare wrote and the 
Bible was translated, has been kept in use among people of education more in 
the new England than in the old. All over the country there are some words 
and phrases in common use, and, in certain parts of New England and Virginia, 
there are many which have been dropped in British England, or are to be found 
only among the squires and farmers in the recesses of the rural counties. The 
forms of speech which may be conveniently, and, I think, correctly, called Brit- 
icisms, are, however, generally of later origin than the beginning of the British 
Empire. They have almost all of them sprung up since about A. D. 1775. 

DRIvE and RIDE are among the words as to which there is a notable Brit- 
ish affectation. According to the present usage of cultivated society in England, 
ride means only to go on horseback, or on the back of some beast less dignified 
and comfortable, and drive, only to go in a vehicle which is drawn by any crea- 
ture that is driven. This distinction, the non-recognition of which is marked 
by Cousin Bull as an Americanism, is quite inconsistent with common-sense 
and good English, and involves absurd contradictions. Drive comes to us 
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straight from the Anglo-Saxon: it means to urge forward, to expel, to eject. 
Drift is that which is driven. There is no example of any authority earlier 
than this century known to me, or quoted by any lexicographer, of the use of 
drive with the meaning, to pass in a carriage. Dr. Johnson gives that definition 
of the word, but he is driven to support it by these two amazing quotations 
from Shakespeare and Milton. 

There is a jitter ready: lay him-out 


And drive toward Dover. 
Kinc Lear, 


Thy foaming chariot wheels that shook 
Heaven's everlasting frame, while o’er the neck 
Thou drovs’t of warring angels disarrayed. 
PaRADIsE Lost. 

In the first of these the person addressed is merely ordered to drive or urge 
forward his carriage to Dover ; in the second Jehovah is magnified as urging the 
wheels of his war chariot over his fallen enemies. There is not a suggestion or 
implication of the thought that drive in either case means to pass in any way, or 
means anything else than to urge onward. Dr. Johnson might as well have 
quoted from the account in Exodus of the passage of the Red Sea, that the Lord 
took off the chariot wheels of the Egyptians that “they drave them heavily.” 
Drive means only to force on; but ride means, and always has meant, to be 
borne up and along, whether upon a beast, a bird, a chariot, a wagon, or a rail. 
We have seen that Shakespeare, and Milton, and the translators of the Bible 
use drive in connection with chariot when they wish to express the urging it 
along; but when they wish to say that a man is borne up and onward in a 
chariot, they use ride. 

And Pharaoh made him [Joseph] to vide in the second chariot which he had.—Genesis 
xli., 43. 

—and I will overthrow the chariots and those that vide in them; and the horses and 
their riders shall come down, every one by the sword of his brother.—Hagar ii., 22. 

So Jehu rode in a chariot, and went to Jesreel. . . . And the watchman told, say- 
ing, He came even unto them and cometh not again; and the driving is like the driving 
of Jehu the son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.—2 Kings ix., 16, 20. 

In these passages drive and ride are used in what is their proper sense, and 
has been since long before the days of the Heptarchy, and as they are used now 
in New England. And yet only a few days since, as I spoke of riding to a 
British friend, he said to me, with perfect politeness, but with a tinge of “I do 
it for your good,” in his manner, “ You use that word differently to what we do. 
We ride on horseback, but we drive in a carriage ; now, I have noticed that you 
vide in a carriage.” “The distinction seems to be, then,” I replied, “that 
when you are on an animal you ride, and when you are in a vehicle you drive.” 
“ Exactly ; don’t you see ? just so.” ‘“ Well, then” (we were in Broadway), “if 
you had come down from the Clarendon in that omnibus, you would say that you 
drove down, or if you went from one place to another in a stage coach, that you 
drove there.” “’M! ah! no, not exactly, you see. You. know one rides in a 
’bus, or a stage coach, but one drives in one’s own carriage or a private vehicle.” 
I did not answer him. Our British cousins will ere long see the incorrectness 
of this usage and its absurd incongruity, and will be able to say, for instance— 
for are they not of English blood and speech as well as we ?—We all rode down 
from home in the old carry-all to meet you, and John drove. But if they insist, 
in such a Case, upon saying that they a// drove, we shall have reason to suspect 
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that there is at least the beginning of a new language—the British, and that the 
English tongue and English sense has fled to the Yankees across the sea. 

Sick and ILL are two other words that have been perverted in general 
British usage. Almost all British speakers and writers limit the meaning of 
sick to the expression of qualmishness, sickness at the stomach, nausea, and lay 
the proper burden of the adjective stck upon the adverb z//. They sneer at us 
for not joining in the robbery and the imposition. I was present once when a 
British merchant receiving in his own house a Yankee youth at a little party, 
said, “Good evening! We haven’t seen you for a long while. Have you been 
seeck”’ (the sneer prolonged the word), “as you say in your country?” “No, 
thank you,” said the other, frankly and promptly, “ I’ve been A7z//, as they say in 
yours.” John Bull, although he blushed to the forehead, had the good sense and 
the good nature to join in the laugh that followed ; but I am inclined to think 
that he never ran another tilt in that quarter. As to the sense in which szck is 
used by the best English writers, there can be, of course, no dispute ; but I have 
seen this set down in a British critical journal of high class as an “ obsolete 
sense.” It is not obsolete even in British usage. British officers have sick 
leave ; British invalids keep a sick bed, or a sick room, and so forth, no matter 
what their ailment. No one of them ever speaks of ill-leave, an ill-room, or an 
ill-bed. The incongruity is apparent, and it is new-born and needless. For the 
use of z//—an adverb—as an adjective, thus: an ill man, there is no defence 
and no excuse, except the contamination of bad example. 

RiGHT.—A Briticism in the use of this word is creeping in among us. It is 
used to mean obligation, duty. On one of those celebrations of St. Patrick’s 
day, when the City Hall of New York is decorated with the Irish avd the United 
States flag, in token of the double nationality of its governing classes, and miles 
of men, each one like the other, and all wearing stovepipe hats and green scarfs, 
are allowed to take possession of its great thoroughfares, in acknowledgment 
of the large share which their forefathers took for two hundred years in framing 
our government and establishing our society upon those truly Irish principles of 
constitutional liberty and law which are the glory and the safeguard of our 
country, and in acknowledgment, also, of that devotion to the great cause of 
religious freedom which brought those Celtic pilgrims to our shores—on one of 
those occasions I heard an alien creature, a Yankee, who had presumed to drive 
out jauntily in a carriage on that sacred and solemn day, and who ventured to be 
somewhat displeased because he had been detained three-quarters of an hour 
lest he should break the irregularity of that line and interrupt his masters’ 
pleasure—I heard this Yankee say to the policemen, as he saw the Fourth 
Avenue cars allowed to pursue their course (probably because it was thought 
they might contain some of the females of the dominant race), “What do you 
stop me for? The cars have as good a right to be stopped as the carriages.” 
This was unpleasant. That he should have stood humbly before his masters, 
having put a ballot into their hands with which to break his back, was a small 
matter ; but of his language he should have been ashamed. He could not have 
spoken worse English if he were a cockney; and from some cockney he must 
have caught this trick, which, common enough for a Jong while among British 
speakers, and even writers of a low order, has been heard here only within a 
few years. He meant that carriages had as good a right as cars to go on without 
interruption, and that the cars had as much od/igation to stop as the carriages. 
A right is an incorporeal, rightful possession, and, consequently, something of 
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value, which we strive to get and to keep, except always when it is claimed 
from us in the name of the patron saint of our country—St. Patrick. Death is 
provided by law for the convicted felon. But we do not speak of the murderers’ 
right of being hanged. Yet in case of a choice of two modes of death, we 
should use the word, and speak, for instance, of the soldier’s right to be shot 
rather than hanged. 

Stop for stay is a Briticism. £. g., “stop at ’ome.” To stop is to arrest 
motion ; to stay is to remain where motion is arrested. “I shall stop at the 
Clarendon,” says our British friend—one of the sort that does not “stop at 
ome.” And he will quite surely stop there, but after he has stopped, whether 
he stays there, and how long, depend upon circumstances. A railway train 
stops at many stations, but it stays only at one. 

IRREGULAR VERBS.—I am led back to the subject of irregular verbs, so- 
called, by a correspondent, who asks “Are not the regular verbs in strict ac- 
cordance with the science, principle, or law of eternal fitness, and do not the 
irregular verbs constantly break that law and shock the natural prompting?” 
As nearly as | can understand my correspondent’s question, I answer it, No. 
And so also when he asks again, “Is not the child’s He goed with me, and the 
elderly pioneer’s He ¢e//ed me so, the natural protest against our idiom, and a 
clear pointing to the right path?” I answer, No: nothing of the sort. Chil- 
dren are learners, not teachers ; and the only pioneers with whom we have any 
concern at present are the pioneers of language. The same writer, in the 
course of a long communication, furnishes me with the following paragraph : 


In the last generation, drunk and drunken were used as the preterite of drink. These 
sounded so much like the adjectives drunk and drunken that they have been dropped, 
and authorities now tell us they are the o/d preterites, but that drank is the present 
and better one; but “I have drank some cider” sounds like the Pennsylvania pronuncia- 
tion, “I have saw amon.” In colloquial use, even among those called educated people, 
the now common usage is to say, “I have drixked.” This is natural, sounds better, and 
one day will be adopted as the standard usage. Why not help it along? Why not help 
all such things? 

To all this I have nothing to say in reply, except that I am inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of my correspondent’s information as to the common usage of ed- 
ucated people, and to believe that those whose speech is muddled with such 
phrases as “I have drinked” must have followed not only the lead of children, 
but, in one respect at least, the example of elderly pioneers. Contrary to the 
supposition of my correspondent, the so-called irregular verbs are, in fact, per- 
fectly regular. ‘They form what is really a conjugation by themselves, and their 
inflections are as systematic and as English as those of any other verbs in the 
language. They are indeed the only inflected English verbs, and their changes 
of form are more numerous than those of the other and very much larger 
division of the same part of speech. We have all of us laughed often enough 
at “First it blew and then it snew, and then it thew and then it friz.” But if 
this were ever uttered in good faith, and it may have been so, it was the pro- 
duct of ignorance only as to the last word. Sew is the regular preterite of 
snow, the regular past participle of which is not saowed, but snown. E. g., 
grow, grew, grown, throw, threw. thrown; and the first word of the sentence, 
blow, blew, blown. The preterite svew is to be found in our early literature. 
Gower uses it, and Douglas, in his translation of the Eneid, the maker of the 
glossary to which (said in an old manuscript note in my copy to have been John 
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Urry), erroneously marks it as a Scotticism. Holinshed, noticing an entertain- 
ment called Dido, given in the year 1523, says that in the course of it “it svew 
an artificial kind of snow; and in the account given in Sprott’s “ Chronicles,” 
of the battle of Towton, we find “and all the season it saew.” It is only ac- 
cording to present usage that svow is an irregular verb; and it is so because 
snowed is the vagary of some man struggling long ago toward supposed regu- 
larity. The regular conjugation of these verbs in ow is to form the preterite in 
ew and the past participle in wa, as throw, threw, thrown; and snow, snowed, 
snowed is as irregular as throw, throwed, throwed would be, or blow, dblowed, 
blowed. But although there is high authority for the phrase, ‘“ You be blowed,” 
such at least as would have weight with elderly pioneers, I cannot but look upon 
it guoad héc as acorruption. Show, sow, and mow have been, like sxow, per- 
verted from their regular conjugation. The conjugation, according to the usage 
now in vogue, is show, showed, shown; sow, sowed, sown, and mow, mowed, 
mown, in which we have a preterite of one torm of conjugation, and a past par- 
ticiple of another: a union of incongruity and irregularity quite anomalous. 
But the regular preterites have not yet been quite ousted by the interlopers. 
In some parts of New England, and notably in Boston, we still hear from intel- 
ligent and not uneducated people, He shew (pronounced shoo) me the way, 
which is sneered at by persons who do not know that shew is the regular and 
showed an irregular preterite, the use of which is justified only by custom. The 
preterite sew occurs in the following interesting passage of Wycliffe’s “ Apol- 
ogy for the Lollards,” the date of which is about A. D. 1375, in which there is, 
with preterites in ed, the old preterite, strake, of strike: 

Sin Jeshu was temptid, he overcam hunger in desert, he despicid anarice in the hille, 
he strak ageyn veynglorie upon the temple ; that he schew to us that he that may ageynsey 
his womb [% ¢, deny his belly], and despice the goodis of this world and desire not 
veynglorie, he howith [7. ¢., oweth, ought] to be maad Christ’s vicar. 

In some parts of Old England a farmer will yet say, “1 sew my summer wheat 
late this season, but I mew my hay early.” The healthy tendency of the lan- 
guage for half a century has been not toward the spurious regularity of pre- 
terites in ed for all verbs, but toward the restoration of old English preterites. 
In the last century purists wrote (the examples are before me) feached for saughi, 
shined for shone, thrived for throve, catched for caught, beseeched for besought, and 
the like ; and even in Shakespeare and the Bible we have digged for dug, the 
former having now long disappeared from the language of the living. It is not 
impossible that the restoration may go on. The participle s#zowz will, I think, 
quite surely resume the place to which it has the same right that fowm and 
grown have to theirs. 

Liz, LAY.—There is the same difference between these two verbs that there 
is between s## and se¢. The difficulty which many persons find in using them 
correctly will be removed by remembering that /ay means action, and /7e, rest. 
This difference between the words existed in the Anglo-Saxon stage of our lan- 
guage; /ay being merely the modern form of /ecgan—to put down, to cause to 
lic down, and so, to kill—in Latin, deponere, occidere—and fie, the modern form 
of dicgan—to extend along, to repose—-in Latin, occumbere. Lie is rarely used 
instead of /ay, but the latter is often incorrectly substituted for the former. 
Many persons will say, I was /aying [lying] down for a nap: very few She was 
lying (laying] down her shawl, or He was iying down the law. The commonest 
misuse of //z, one which obtains even with cultivated people, is in the two 

33 
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phrases, one addressed to a weary person or an invalid, You had better go and 
lie down, the other to a dog, Lie down, sir! The proper verb is /ay in both 
cases. In one the invalid is advised, in the other the dog is commanded to lay 
himself, not to lie himself, down. After either has /aéd [himself] down he may 
ie [not himself] a long or a short time, and when he rises he may have Jain 
[not himself] two hours. The frequent confusion of the two verbs in this re- 
spect is strange; for almost every one of us heard them rightly used from the 
time when he lay at his mother’s breast and until he outgrew the sweet privi- 
lege of lying in the twilight and hearing her voice mingle with his fading con- 
sciousness. 

Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber. 

Here I lay me down to sleep. 
The tendency to the confusion of the two verbs may be partly due to the fact 
that the preterite of Zze is /ay. 

In the slumbers of midnight the sailor boy Zay ; 

and that this expression of the most perfect rest is identical in sound with the 


expression of the most violent action. 
—2:v on, Macduff, 


And damn’d be him who first cnes : Hold, enough! 
Even Byron uses /ay incorrectly in “ Childe Harold.” 
And dashest him again to earth—there let him lay. 

The keeping in mind the distinction that /ay expresses transitive action, and 
“ie, rest, as is shown in the following examples, will prevent all confusion of the 
two: 

I Jay myself upon the bed: [action]. I Ze upon the bed: [rest]. 

I /aid myself upon the bed: [action]. I /ay upon the bed: [rest]. 

I have Zaid myself upon the bed: [action]. I have /aém upon the bed: [rest]. 
A hen /ays an egg: [action]. <A ship /es at the wharf: [rest]. The murdered 
Lincoln /ay in state : [rest]: the people /aéd the crime upon the rebels : [action]. 

FLy is very frequently misused for fee. I am asked whether there is a 
real difference between these two words. Certainly: the distinction is valid and 
useful. ee is a general term, and means to move away with voluntary rapidity ; 
Jy is of special application, and means to move with wings, either quickly or 
slowly. True, the words have the same original ; but so have sz¢ and set, /ée and 
lay. The needs of language, guided by instinct, we know not exactly how, effected 
the distinction between these pairs of words, and it has been confirmed by the 
usage of many centuries. The similarity between the members of each pair is so 
great, and they are so easily confused, that it is difficult to decide what was the 
usage of any one of our older authors except in those cases in which their 
works were very carefully printed under their own eyes. The worth of the dis- 
tinction and the real difference involved in it will appear by reading, instead of 
“Sisera lighted down off his chariot and fled away on his feet,” Sisera lighted 
down off his chariot and flew away on his feet, or for “the arrow that flieth by 
day,” the arrow that fleeth by day. 

PRESENT for ¢z¢roduce is an affectation. Persons of a certain rank in Europe 
are presented at court; and the craving of every citizen of this democratic re- 
public to be presented at the Tuileries, affords one of the greatest charms of the 
life of our minister resident near that court, and is the chief solace of his diplo- 
matic labors. In France, every person on being made acquainted with another 
is presented, the French language not having made the distinction which is made 
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in English between present and introduce. We present foreign ministers to the 
President ; we introduce, or should introduce, our friends to each other. We 
introduce the younger to the older, the person of lower position to the person of 
higher, the gentleman to the lady—not the older to the younger—the lady to the 
gentleman. Yet some ladies will speak of being introduced to such and such a 
gentleman. Is this a Revolutionary intimation that they set nothing by the 
deference which man in his strength and mastery pays to their weakness, their 
charms, and their actual or possible maternity ? 

Love and LIKE are now confused by many speakers, and even by some 
writers of education and ability. Love is often used for ke; the latter not so 
often for the former. Both words express a pleasure in and a desire for the 
object to which they are applied ; but /ove expresses this and something more— 
a devotion to it, an absorption in it, a readiness for sacrifice to obtain or to serve 
the beloved object. A man loves his children, his mother, his wife, the truth, 
his country. But some men speak of loving green peas or pumpkin pie, meaning 
that they have a liking for them. The distinction between the two words existed 
in the Anglo-Saxon stage of our language, and is one of great value, as it enables 
us to discriminate between a higher and lower preference, which differ in kind as 
well as in degree. It gives us an advantage over the French, for instance, who 
are obliged to use the same word to express their affection for /a France and for 
meringues &@ la créme. We shall have deteriorated, as well as our language, 
when we no longer distinguish our liking from our loving. 

EXPERIENCE.—Perhaps an objection to the use of this word as a verb has no 
better ground than that of taste or individual preference, which should be ex- 
cluded from discussions like the present; yet I am inclined to make that ob- 
jection very strongly. Experience is the passing through a more or less con- 
tinuous course of events or trials. A man’s experience is the sum of his life; 
his experience in any particular profession, business, or condition of life, is the 
aggregate of the observation he has had of making in that profession, business 
or condition. Experience should be a means of obtaining knowledge and under- 
standing, but is not so always. Some men learn much by experience ; most men, 
very little ; many, nothing. Experience is akin to experiment, both being derived 
from the same Latin word—exferior, experimentum, the idea expressed by which 
is trial. But experiment is voluntary trial, experience involuntary. In experi- 
ment the trier is an agent; in experience, an observer, and often a sufferer. He 
not only tries, but is tried himself. Natural science advances by experiments 
which are undertaken by scientific men, and an experiment is a positive fact of 
which all men may avail themselves according to their knowledge and ability ; 
but experience is of little value except to him who has passed through it. From 
the noun experience is formed the participial adjective experienced (which is not 
the perfect participle of a verb experiencc), as moneyed from money, landed from 
land, talented from talent, casemated from casemate, battlemented from battle- 
ment. Battlemented is not a part of a verb—/ dattlement, thou battlementest, 
etc.; or ¢alented from a verb—J talent, thou talentest, etc. So, an experienced 
man is a man of experience, not one who has been experienced, 7. ¢., according 
to the dictionaries, has been tried, proved, observed ; but one who has tried, has 
proved, has observed. Of the use of exferience as an active transitive verb, I 
have been able to find, by diligent search, only one example of any authority— 
the following, quoted by Richardson from “The Guardian: ” “—the maxim of 
common sense—that men ought to form their judgments of things unexperienced 
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from what they have experienced.” The examples easiest to find are such as 
the following, furnished by an incensed farmer: “ Wal, I’ll be durned ef ever I 
exper’enced sech a cussed cross-grained critter as that in all my life,” the 
cross-grained critter which the speaker experienced being a cow that kicked over 
the milk pail. That this is not an extreme case, take the following examples in 
evidence—the first from the London “Spectator,” the second from “The Mark 
Lane Express,” two first-rate British papers. “The attempt to adapt ourselves 
by temporary expedients to a climate which we experience [to which we are ex- 
posed] about once in twenty or thirty years:” “The hay crop is one of the 
most deficient experienced [that we have had] in many years.” Now if we may 
experience a hot day, or experience a hay crop, can we refuse to experience a 
cow without coming athwart the stupendous principle of equal rights, for every- 
body and everything, and subjecting ourselves to discipline at the hands of Mr. 
Bergh’s society? Let us bear, suffer, try, live through, endure, prove, and un- 
dergo ; and from all this we shall gain experience and become experienced ; but 
let us not experience either a hay crop, or a cow, or anything else. 

WirTNEss.—This word is used by many persons as a big synonyme of sec, 
with most absurd effect. “I declare,” an enthusiastic son of Columbia says, as 
he enters New York harbor, “this is the most splendid bay I ever witnessed.” 
In which exclamation, by-the-by, if the speaker has much acquaintance with 
bays, the taste is about worthy of the English. W#tness,a pure English or 
Anglo-Saxon word, is from w7fan—to know, and means testimony from personal 
knowledge, and so the person who gives such testimony; and hence the verb 
witness, to be able to give testimony from personal knowledge. A man wit- 
nesses a murder, an assault, a theft, the execution of a deed, or the sentence of 
a felon. He witnesses any act at the performance of which he is present and 
observing. “ Bear witness,” we say, “that I do thus.” But we cannot witness 
a thing; no more a bay or a range of mountains than a poodle dog or a stick of 
candy. 

ULT., INsT., PROx.—These contractions of ultimo, instante, and proximo, 
should be used as little as possible by those who wish to write simple English. 
It is much better to say /ast month, this month, next month. The contractions 
are convenient however, and much must be sacrificed to convenience, especially 
in business. But from the usage in question a confusion has arisen, of which I 
did not know until I was requested to decide a dispute whether in a letter written, 
for instance, on the 15th of September, “the roth ult.,” would mean the last roth, 
z.¢., the 1oth of September, or the roth of the last month, z. 2, the roth of 
August, and “the 20th prox.” would mean the next 2oth or the 2oth of the next 
month, October. U/¢. and frox. are contractions of #/témo and proximo, which 
are the ablative case of /¢imus and proximus, and mean, not the last and the next, 
but in the last and in the next—what? The last and the next month. U/timo 
and froximo are themselves contractions of u/timo mense—in the last month, 
and proximo mense—in the next month. So that “the roth ult.” means the roth 
day in the last month, and “the 2oth prox.” the 2oth day in the next month. 
Instant is zustante mense, the month now standing before us. We doa thing 
instantly, or on the instant, when we do it at the very present moment, the mo- 
ment standing before us. But I submit it to the good sense of my readers that 
it is better to write August roth and October 2oth than to write roth ult. and 
2oth prox., and quite as expeditious and convenient. 

Lims.—A squeamishness, which I am really ashamed to notice, leads many 
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persons to use this word exclusively instead of /eg. A limb is anything which 
is separated from another thing and yet joined to it. In old English 4méed was 
used to mean joined. Thus, in the “ Ancren Riwle,” “ Loketh that ye beon euer 
mid onnesse of herte z/imed togeder,” 7. ¢., “ Look that ye be ever with oneness 
of heart joined together.” The branches of a tree have a separate individual 
character, and are yet parts of the tree, and so are limbs. The fingers are prop- 
erly limbs of the hand; but the word is generally applied to the greater divi- 
sions, both of trees and animals. The limbs of the human body are the legs 
and the arms; the former no more so than the latter. Yet some folk will say 
that by a railway accident one woman had her arms broken and another her 
limbs—meaning her legs ; and some will say that she has hurt her leg when her 
thigh was injured. Perhaps these persons think that it is indelicate for a 
woman to have legs, and that therefore they are concealed by garments, and 
should be concealed by speech. If so, Heaven help them; they are far out of 
my reach. I can only say to them that there is no immodesty in speaking of 
any part or function of the human body when there is necessity for doing so, and 
that when they are spoken of it is immodest not to call them by their proper 
names. The notion that by giving a bad thing a wrong or unmeaning name, the 
thing, or the mention of it is bettered, is surely one of the silliest that ever en- 
tered the mind of man. It is the occasion and the purpose of speech which 
make it modest or immodest, not the thing spoken of or the giving it its proper 
name, 

ROOSTER.—A rooster is any animal that roosts. Almost all birds are roos- 
ters, the cocks, of course, as well as the hens. What sense or delicacy, then, is 
there in calling the cock of the domestic fowl a rooster, as many people do! 
The cock is no more a rooster than the hen; and domestic fowls are no more 
roosters than canary birds or peacocks. Out of this nonsense, however, people 
must be laughed rather than reasoned. 

GENTLEMAN, LApy.-—These words have been forced upon us until they have 
begun to be nauseous, by people who will not do me the honor of reading these 
articles ; so that any plea here for man and woman would be in vain and out of 
place. But I will notice a very common misuse of the former which prevails in 
business correspondence, in which Mr. A. is addressed as Sir, but the firm of 
A.. B. & Co. as Gentlemen. Now, the plural of Sir is Sirs; and if gentleman 
has any significance at all, it ought not to be made common and unclean by being 
applied to mere business purposes. As to the ado that is made about “ Mr. 
Blank and lady,” it seems to me quite superfluous. If it pleases any man to an- 
nounce on a hotel book that his wife, or any other woman who is travelling 
under his protection, is a lady, a perfect lady, let him do so in peace and quiet. 
This is a matter of taste and habit. The world is wide, and the freedom 
of this country has not yet quite deprived us of the right of choosing our asso- 
ciates or of forming our own manners. 

FEMALE.—The use of this word for woman is one of the most unpleasant 
and inexcusable of the common perversions of language. It is not a Briticism, 
although it is much more in vogue among British writers and speakers than 
among our own. With us /ady is the favorite euphemism for woman. For 
every one of the softer and more ambitious sex who is dissatisfied with her 
social position or uncertain of it, seems to share Mrs. Quickly’s dislike of being 
called a woman. There is no lack of what is called authoritative usage during 
three centuries for this misuse of fema/e, as I may show should I undertake the 
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discussion of Americanisms—so called. But this is one of those perversions 
which are justified by no example, however eminent. A cow, or a sow, or any 
she brute is a female just as a woman is; as a man is no more a male than a 
bull is, or a boar ; and no woman calls herself a female without thereby sharing 
her sex with all the brute creation. 

CHEMISE.—Why women will call their first undergarment a chemise, it is 
not easy to understand. Chemise means merely shirt, and nothing else ; and its 
meaning is not charged or its sound improved when it is pronounced shimmy. 
Shirt is the original English name for this garment as well as the corresponding 
garment of men. See the following passage from Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis.’ 


Jason his clothes on him cast, 
And made him redy right anon, 
And she her sherte did upon 
And cast on her a mantel close, 
Withoute more, and than arose. 


But women wishing, as well they might, to distinguish this part of their dress 
from that of a man, called it, very properly, a shift. [See Johnson’s Dictionary.] 
Smock is much better than chemise, and has, like shzft, the support of long 
usage by the best speakers and writers. I have heard an Englishwoman of high 
rank, and of unimpeachable propriety of conduct and manners, speak of her 
smock just as frankly and simply as she would speak of her shoe or her bonnet. 
If a woman wish to say that she wears a shirt let her say so; she says noth- 
ing else when she speaks of her chemise. 

PARTY, ARTICLE, Goops.—These shop words should, in their shop sense, 
be left in the shop. Mr. Bullions, in making a contract or going into an “ oper- 
ation,” is a party; but in his house or yours he is a person. Mrs. Bullions’s 
Sevres vase, being on her cabinet, is no longer an elegant article, but a vase, more 
or less beautiful ; and the material of her gown having been honored by her 
possession, and shaped by her figure, is no longer goods. Mr. Sheldon’s books, 
Mr. Low’s tea, Mr. Stewart’s silk, are their goods ; but we neither read goods, 
nor drink goods ; how, then, do we wear goods? Yet some people, and even 
some women of cultivation—they who so rarely err in language—will speak of 
the materials of their garments as goods. Goods means articles of personal 
property, regarded as property, not as personal appendages. Houses and lands 
are good, but not goods; nor are ships; but the cotton and the corn in the ships 
are goods; a stock in trade is goods; but a man’s household gods are not his 
goods until he puts them into the market. And so Mrs. Bullions, when she is 
sold out, may rightly enumerate her gown among her goods and her Sevres vase 
among her “articles of bigotry and. virtue.” 

STATE is much misused in the sense of say. State, from s¢afumt, the past 
participle of the Latin verb meaning to stand, means to set forth the condition 
under which a person, or a thing, or a cause, stands. A bankrupt is called upon 
to state his condition, to make a statement of his affairs. But if aman says a 
thing, do let us say he says it. 

ALps.—This is not an English word ; but it is not out of place here to notice 
its frequent misuse by English speaking people, who speak of a single one of the 
Swiss mountains as “an Alp.” They might as well say an Appenine, an Ande, 
a Pyrenne. “An Alp” is proper as applied to one of the patches of pasture, 
alps, which give the mountains their name ; but as applied to one mountain, it is 


ridiculous. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





WHOSE HAND? 


A CHEMICO GHOST STORY. 


Y name is Carl Van Wyck, and I shall begin this narration with the as- 
M sertion that I do not believe in ghosts. Indeed, as indicated by my 
cognomen, I am of German descent, and considered from an abstract point of 
view, 1 would not swear that I believe in anything. But, like the people of the 
nation whence came my progenitors, I am much given to the habit of seeking 
for the reason of things, hence the interrogatory which I have placed at the head 
of this page. 

As I have never been able to give a satisfactory reply to the question, and 
as there is something mysterious withal about the matter, I trust I may be 
excused for laying it before the public. And I will now proceed as if I were on 
the witness-stand, and had been directed by the attorney to “go on and tell all 
I know about it.” 

There is an antiquated, and now nearly dilapidated building at Yorktown, in 
the State of Virginia, which belonged, at the commencement of the late war, to 
a Mr. P. This decayed old dwelling, though not at all vast in its dimen- 
sions, is one of the chief glories of the village. Toa stranger there would ap- 
pear nothing remarkable about the house except its undeniable antiquity ; and it 
is on this very account that it will continue to be pointed out by the antique- 
loving Yorktowners, so long as a vestige of it shall remain. The kind old 
burghers will tell the inquiring tourist that this house and the adjacent lands 
have been handed down from father to son through countless generations ; and 
the aforesaid tourists would imagine, from their animated style of description, 
that old Mr. P., the father of all the P.’s, was a person who had escaped, 
at the time of the flood, in a little private ark of his own, and that the “ Ararat” 
upon which he cast anchor, was the identical bluff upon which this old town 
now stands. There is, or was, when I was there, a clever, garrulous, old female 
man at Yorktown, who convinced me for a short period (that is, during the time 
required for telling the story), that this had been the abode of the P.’s for 
thousands of years ; and that every particle of the material of which it was con- 
structed, had been imported from England. 

No army, however—neither a friendly nor a hostile one—has any sentimental 
regard for antiquity, especially when the antiquity in question presents itself in 
the shape of a number of comfortable rooms that may be used as some of the 
offices required about military headquarters. Such, at all events, was the feel- 
ing—or no feeling, rather—exhibited by the “ Army of the Peninsula,” which, 
until the abandonment of that portion of Virginia, was commanded by General 
Magruder. 

Consequently, as the necessities of the service required, all available dwell- 
ings were soon impressed ; and it was not a great while before the staff-quarter- 
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master called upon Mr. P., and entered into the usual arrangements with him, 
for the relinquishment of his house to the use of the army. 

This building was taken by the medical department. The mansion was a 
brick one, and the main portion of it comprised four comfortable, medium-sized, 
square rooms; two being below and two above. These, with a small L-attach- 
ment, containing three rooms, which were used by our “mess” as a kitchen, 
dining-room, etc., formed the entire structure. The two lower rooms were used 
as Offices by the medical director ; or, to speak more correctly, one of them was 
used as an office by that functionary, while the other was occupied as a sleeping 
apartment by his clerk. The same arrangement obtained with the upper 
chambers, except that this story was under the control of the medical purveyor. 

I was the clerk of this last-named officer; and from the partial description 
which I have attempted to give, you will observe that I was an occupant, there- 
fore, of one of the upper rooms. Yes, it was in the right-hand second story 
room that I saw the apparition which I will now attempt to describe, and about 
which I should like to receive some additional enlightenment. 

I had been sick, and was now convalescing. Born and reared in one of the 
mountain towns of western Carolina, I had scarce expected to be transferred to 
this marshy locality, in such proximity to the sea-coast, without some impression 
being made on my health. Consequently, on arriving at Yorktown in the early 
part of the summer of 1861, and on being assigned to duty with Dr. D., the 
medical purveyor, as soon as I learned from the village AZsculapius that I was 
in a malarial district, I endeavored to prepare my system for the incursion of 
disease. Having at my command any of the pharmaceutical preparations stored 
in the medical depdét, I used to take a daily matutinal decoction, which in the 
cabalistic hieroglyphs of the faculty may be represented as follows : 

R—Quin. sulph., gr. xii. 
Spts. Frument, 7 ii. 
Aq. pura, q. s. 

Solve. S. Take every morning before breakfast. 

The dose thus represented, may be better understood by being expressed in 
good old English phraseology thus: A whiskey cock-tail made by sprinkling a 
few grains of quinine in a glass of “pure old Bourbon.” 

The treatment was not difficult to follow, and if the entire truth must be 
confessed, not a great while elapsed before my morning “bitters ” and I became 
very fast friends. And when visited some nights by my brother clerks and other 
associates, we would take numerous doses of this preparation, substituting’ in 
the evening, however, sacchar. alb. for the guin. sulph., which was only to be 
used in the morning. This medicine was of a very exhilarating nature, and it 
soon became quite popular throughout that entire army—from the general, down. 
But this is digressing. 

Notwithstanding these prophylactic doses, and in spite of my caution against 
exposure to the night air, I was at length obliged to succumb to the insidiousness 
of the malarial poison. I was taken ill in September, and did not entirely re- 
cover until about the 12th or 14th of the next month. It was during my conva- 
lescence that I saw the mysterious hand. Near the midnight hour, on the 7th 
of October, I was lying on my bed in that restless, semi-feverish condition which 
is such a frequent accompaniment of recovery from the disease with which I had 
been affected. I was not delirious, but was in a high state of nervousness ; my 
senses were all about me, no matter in what condition they were huddled. This 
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was not an optical illusion produced by the erethistic condition of my brain. I 
was mentally cool, notwithstanding my nervousness ; and even sick as I was, I 
had a desire to come at the reason for the mystery. It was a thing, not a myth; 
but whose hand it was, and why it was only a hand, and not an entire body, I 
am unable to conceive. 

My bed was placed against that wall of the chamber which formed part of the 
end of the house, and when lying on my right side, the door which opened upon 
the stair-landing was immediately in front of me on the other side of the room. 
I had been lying for some time on my back, my mind filled with a thousand of 
those thick-coming vagaries which can only find lodgement in the disordered 
brain of an invalid, when, wearied by the position in which I had so long lain, 
I turned upon my right side, and now, for the first time, saw this—thing. 

It was a luminous hand, the delicately-tapering fingers of which indicated 
that it had, at one time, belonged to a person—a female—of gentle blood. This 
shining spectacle was enveloped about the wrist in a flowing cloud-like kind of 
drapery. The hand, it is true, was somewhat vague and misty ; but, still, the 
fingers, thumb, wrist and gauzy covering appeared to be sufficiently well-defined 
to make one think that they would be perceptible to the sense of touch. When 
I first saw this appearance, I was in that nervous and partially feverish condition 
which was well calculated to allow my senses to be easily perturbed ; and I will 
confess it—the sight of the mysterious phenomenon did produce within me some 
degree of fright. But I am from a reflective nation, as you are aware, and I was 
not long in bringing reason to my succor. Sick and weak as I was, I was not to 
be terrified by a ghost. I assumed a bold air, and said to myself, “ There are 
no such things as ghosts ; and even if there are, they have never been known to 
do an injury.” 

But I was puzzled. What could it be? 

This nebulous hand, when I first saw it, was groping about the knob of the 
door. The fingers were outstretched, and it seemed to be doing as a person 
would do who wished to escape from the room without making a noise. My 
window was closed, and there being no key to the door, I had habitually bolted 
it on repairing to bed; “consequently,” so I reasoned, “no one has entered the 
apartment since I retired.” 

Composing myself to as great a degree as possible, I kept perfectly quiet— 
scarcely breathing—and observed the movements of this illumined wonder. 
Occasionally the fingers and thumb would close, as if grasping the door-knob, 
and.from the agitation of the drapery which formed the sleeve, I could see that 
it was endeavoring to turn the handle. Failing in this, it elevated itself an inch 
or two, and seemed to be feeling about the key-hole. Closing all but the index 
finger, it attempted to insert that into the space that should have been occupied 
by the key. It now groped along the crevice left between the door and the 
post—slow and cautious in its movements—when, coming to the bolt, it stopped 
and seemed to be trying to force it backward from the staple which completed 
the fastening. 

I could stand it no longer. The mystery was becoming too much forme. A 
cold perspiration broke out over my face and body, and turning over to the wall, 
I closed my eyes. This change of position, however, brought no relief, but 
seemed rather to produce a concentration of my nervousness. Turning again 
toward the door, I observed that the hand was still endeavoring to make its exit. 
Knowing it to be characteristic of the ghost family to abhor the light, I jumped 
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out of bed as boldly and as noisily as possible, and went to the mantel to light 
my candle. Just as my feet touched the floor, the apparition fell, as a hand 
would fall by one’s side, and gliding across the room between the place where I 
stood and my bed, it disappeared in a corner that had once been occupied by a 
large wardrobe. 

I was greatly terrified by these movements, and if any one had been in the 
house, I would have shouted for help. To-night, however, I was alone. The 
medical director’s clerk had gone several miles down the Peninsula on a visit to 
some of his comrades. And, to add to my horror, I now remembered that I had 
used the last match before retiring to bed. Summing up a degree of courage, I 
began to feel about in the daik, with a hope that I might make some discovery. 
I wert to the corner where the luminous hand had disappeared, but could neither 
see, feel nor hear anything unusual. Watching for some ten or fifteen minutes, 
I became wearied, and returned to my couch. I again reclined, and endeavored 
to compose myself in order that I might solve this great mystery. I continued 
to lie perfectly still, looking in the direction where I had last seen the hand of 
flame—turning occasionally to examine the door—until I became tired and 
sleepy. I had nearly fallen into a doze, when I was again thrown into a tremor 
by the reappearance of what I must now call the ghost. When I saw it this 
time, it was passing the foot of my bed and coming from the direction whence I 
had seen it disappear. 

I was now much frightened, or, rather, I should say perplexed ; for, although 
I did not anticipate any bodily harm, the inexplicability of the phenomenon was 
getting to be troublesome. If it had been daylight, and I had seen this hand at- 
tached to the person of a delicate lady, it would have occasioned me no unusual 
thought. But to see a mysterious, luminous hand groping about my room at 
this witching hour of midnight, was to see something that made me disagreeably 
nervous. 

The movements of the nebulous enigma were now more cautious than before. 
From the foot of the bed it went slowly again to the door, where, in a more 
gentle manner, it went through the same evolutions as when I had first seen it. 
Staying a few minutes, and feeling about the knob and key-hole of the door, it 
left and came nearly to where I was reclining. I felt very much disposed to 
strike at it, but repressed the desire, and stopped, as well as I could, my 
breathing. Lingering about the head of my cot for some minutes, it returned to 
the door. Grasping at the knob, it now seemed to be the hand of an angry per- 
son, and I could see, from the sudden movements of the sleeve, that it was try- 
ing to jerk down that barrier. 

For some time I was completely nonplussed. But, after observing these mo- 
tions for several moments, I concluded to arise, open the door, and see if the 
troublesome spirit would not depart. Getting up this time without making the 
least noise, I began to approach the doorway. Apparently, as if it saw me, the 
hand fell as before, and seemed about to return to its old retreat. I stood still 
for several seconds, and it moved two or three feet to the right of the door. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that I now mastered the inclination to grasp at it. 
As ‘f interpreting my secret desire, the palm of the hand seemed to be presented 
toward me, with fingers outstretched, as if it were about to ward off a blow. 

My fright now was terrible. What could this hobgoblin mean? Was it the 
hand of a murderess, or was it some supernatural warning? In my terror I 
jumped against the door with nearly sufficient force to burst it from its hinges. 
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I tried to open it, but, in my confusion, I could not find the latch. I would have 
rushed from the room and left the entire house, but I had been too hasty. 

When I first jarred against the door, the apparition retreated two or three 
feet; but while I was engaged in trying to find the bolt, it began to approach. 
My original determination again presented itself. I came to the conclusion that 
the spectre wished to get out of the room, and that if I would open the door, it 
would disappear and cease to trouble me, except, of course, in the shape of its 
unaccountability. Deciding to act upon this suggestion, I continued to feel for 
the knob, and finding this in a few minutes, I drew back the bolt and began to 
open the door. The apparition all this time was slowly drawing nearer, and the 
door was not opened wider than was sufficient to admit the passage of a grown 
person, when the ghostly hand, at one bound, rushed by me and disappeared 
around the partition made by the top of the staircase. 

Returning to bed, I lay awake nearly the remainder of the night, endeavoring 
to find a solution for this frightful riddle. In my weak and nervous condition, I 
do not feel it to be a confession of cowardice to say that some of the positions 
assumed by the hand had produced in me a certain degree of fright. I was 
frightened, for instance, when it came to my pillow and acted as if it belonged to 
a person who was listening to my breathing; and, again, when I had arisen to 
open the door, as it assumed the posture of one about to protect itself from ap- 
prehended blows. I almost felt that the whole person must be present, and that 
I was only permitted to see the luminous hand and wrist. I entertain, to this 
day, great regret that I was unable to bring a candle to my aid. 

A long time elapsed after these occurrences before I allowed myself to speak 
of the apparition, and I never again slept in the room where it had appeared. I 
would not have this confession, however, to undermine the assertion I began 
with, relative to my disbelief in ghosts; nor would I have it thought that fear 
caused me to abandon my sleeping apartment. The clerk who occupied the room 
below had frequently complained of its unsocial appearance after the departure 
of his friends, and I having felt'a similar degree of lonesomeness, we agreed to 
use his room as a sleeping chamberincommon. On the next day these arrange- 
ments were carried into effect. 

One of the theories by which, for my own satisfaction, I attempted to explain 
my spectral visitor, is as follows : 

“When I first saw the luminous body, resembling a hand on the knob, and 
wavering up and down near the edge of the door, between the lock and bolt, I 
said to myself that it must be owing to some peculiar condition of the atmosphere 
of the close sick room. The vitiated air in the confined apartment, I thought, 
was acted upon by the fresh breeze entering at the key-hole, and the result of the 
combination was shown by this movable phosphorescent phenomenon. The 
reason why the phantom should take the shape of a hand, I was unable to ex- 
plain. But had I been in perfect health, it would have occurred to me that 
clouds very often assume—sometimes with much distinctness—a resemblance to 
such every-day objects as faces, forms, landscapes, animals, etc., and that we can 
sometimes recognize in the different shades of a glowing fire a display of the 
same nature. Even that night, after the departure of my unceremonious visitor, 
I think this was the explanation most satisfactory to my bewildered brain. 
‘Yes,’ I reasoned, ‘this phosphorescent luminosity must have been produced by 
some unusual constitution of the air in my bed-room. The draft through the 
key-hole is of a different character, and I have no doubt but that it is in the 
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province of chemistry to explain the resulting combination or reaction. The 
shape it has assumed, though, to my perception, looking as much like a hand as 
if it had been amputated from the arm of my sweetheart, might, to the sight of 
another, take any other form. I was determined to account for it, if possible ; 
so I took advantage of every plausible explanatory suggestion.’ 

“¢ But why did it move away, as a thing of guilt, when I rose to light the 
candle ?’” 

This question which I had asked myself was somewhat puzzling. But I soon 
made the following mental reply : 

“‘The condition of the atmosphere—hitherto perfectly still—had been dis- 
turbed by the movements I made on rising. The vibrations thus made had 
caused the luminous body to descend as if falling to the natural position of a 
hand at rest; and when I crossed the room to the mantel, a current of air, pos- 
sibly imperceptible to myself, but, nevertheless, a current strong enough to dis- 
turb every square inch of atmosphere in the room, had followed in my wake. 
This aerial motion, unperceived by a human being, had acted with greater effect 
on the more sensitive éguis fatuus,; and the counter-currents thus put in motion 
had borne the luminosity across the room between myself and the bed—carried 
it to the darkest corner of the apartment, where it disappeared from sight.’ ” 

I was too weary and restless on that night to have gone through the ratioci- 
nation by which I had partially arrived at this determination; but for days, 
weeks and months afterward, I would endeavor to make this thing accountable, 
and succumb to rational explanations. Fearing that I would be ridiculed as a 
soldier who feared ghosts so much as to give up his room, I never mentioned 
this subject in the presence of my brother clerks. Alone, I tried to get at the 
foundation of the mystery. And it was much more difficult for me to manufac- 
ture an acceptable theory for the second appearance of the phantom, than I had 
found in accounting for its first manifestation. After a time, however, I added 
to my satisfaction by an extension of the hypothesis I have already tried to 
explain. 

It will be remembered that when I returned to my couch, and had nearly 
fallen asleep, the luminous hand again crossed the room; that when I first saw 
it on its reappearance, it was moving near the foot of my bed, and coming from 
the direction of the corner where I had last seen it, and where I had made 
search for it. I again brought that part of chemistry shat 7 don’t know to my 
aid. Like Count Fosco, I believe that if we learn this science thoroughly, we 
will have a “ov orw” from which we may “move the world.” Chemistry 
enters into the composition of all things, and if we master it, may we not explain 
all things ? 

This illumined vapor seemed to be very sensitive to the movements of the 
atmosphere, and I concluded that when the vibrations subsided, and the air of 
the room had become stilled, that it was again obliged to seek a new supply of 
oxygen, which was only to be found entering at the key-hole ; hence its approach 
to that aperture. “But why move off and open its fingers as if fearing an at- 
tack?” I had disturbed the stillness of the aerial particles, and it looked like 
a hand defending itself from blows, only to my imagination, which was erethisti- 
cally excited. 


About a month ago, when the events above described had altogether passed 
out of my memory, I made a visit of several days to Yorktown. With me was 
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my friend Captain Morton, of Williamsburg. The captain had an uncle living 
in the village, and we repaired immediately to his house. 

The historic old town had suffered but little change since I left it in April, 
1862. On our way up from the wharf, I pointed out the old mansion which I 
had once occupied, and said to my companion that I would like to call on the 
family to whom it belonged. He told me that Mr. P. had returned, with his wife 
and daughter, and said that we should go to see them after tea, assuring me, at 
the same time, that we should spend a most delightful evening. 

¥ Seeing the house again had reminded me of my experience with the hand. 
So I had told Morton the incident briefly. 

“There zs an old story about the house being haunted,” said he. 

“ Tell it me,” I said, surprised, and really very much interested. 

“No. Let Mr. P. tell it himself this evening.” 

Mr. P. was a gentleman of education, in whom the blending of dignity and 
jovialty would appear curious anywhere out of Virginia. His wife was a lady 
of gentle manners, with a face agreeably irradiated by an expression of refine- 
ment and amiability. These, with their only daughter, Miss Essie, comprised 
the entire family. As a more lengthy description of this little household will 
not be to my purpose, I will merely observe that Miss Essie was a most attrac- 
tive young lady, whose saccharine diathesis was becoming more and more devel- 
oped, by each successive year that was being added to that delightful age, known 
as “sweet sixteen.” 

Morton and I had previously agreed that it would be better for the family to 
remain in ignorance of the fact of my ever having been an occupant of the 
house, until we had drawn from Mr. P. his story of the ghost. These agreeable 
people, who had made me feel so perfectly at home, had not the remotest sus- 
picion, therefore, that I—a stranger an hour before—was equally as familiar with 
every apartment of their habitation as any member of the household. And I 
must be excused for saying, that frequently, during the past hour, when looking 
into Miss Essie’s bright eyes, I had caught myself wondering in which room she 
was probably accustomed to close them. 

During a lull in the conversation, Morton finally adroitly introduced the 
ghost question. 

I saw immediately that the family did not relish the subject, and I almost re- 
gretted that it had been brought up. Morton, however, who had become nearly 
as greatly interested in the matter as myself, and being, withal, on more intimate 
terms with the P.’s, was not to be satisfied until he had heard a comparison of 
the stories. He accordingly made several more adroit appeals, and at iength in- 
duced the old gentleman to withdraw his objections. 

A well-filled cigar-holder was now passed around, and as the ladies insisted 
on our smoking, we lighted up, and Mr. P. began. I cannot remember his ex- 
act words, but the substance of his narration was about as follows : 


Mr. P.’s Account.—* It is a long story, and such a time has elapsed since 
I have given it a thought, that I fear I have forgotten all except the most prom- 
inent points. As well as I remember, however (and you observe how far back 
I have to go), my grandfather was occupying this house at the time Washington 
had reduced Cornwallis to his last extremity. My grandfather was about fifty 
years of age at that time, and though a warm supporter of the colony against 
British oppression, his health was so precarious that he could take no part in the 
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army, now about to operate so near his homestead. Compelled thus to remain 
at home, he was found dead in his bed one morning, just a few days before the 
attack on Yorktown was begun. 

“The circumstances attending his death, rendered it quite probable that he 
had been the victim of foul play ; and though no direct clue could be found as to 
the murderer, suspicion attached to a Miss C., a young lady to whom the 
old gentleman had taken a great fancy. This personage was then staying at 
Governor Nelson’s (who lived in the large brick mansion at the upper corner of 
this block),* and was a very frequent visitor in my grandfather’s family. My 
father, then quite a young man, and at the identical time of which I speak, a 
lieutenant in the Colonial Army, has often spoken to me about Miss C., saying 
that up to the death of his father, he had entertained for her a most devoted affec- 
tion. it was known to my father, and to his brothers and sisters, that Miss C. 
was mentioned in the will of grandfather, in a clause that would prove of very 
substantial benefit to her—she being, at that time, not very abundantly endowed 
with worldly riches. This fact was so frequently a topic of conversation in the 
family, that of course it became known to the young lady herself. 

“ Neither my grandmother nor any of her children made the slightest objec- 
tion to this liberality ; but, on the other hand, as father informed me, they often 
expressed in Miss C.’s presence, their unfeigned delight, that one so much be- 
loved by the family should become a participant in its patrimony. 

“Soon after Miss C. became aware of this provision in grandfather’s will, an 
unaccountable change took place in her demeanor. From being a vivacious and 
refreshing little visitor, who had brought herself to be considered a member of 
the family, she now became cool and distant ; and though she lived within two 
hundred yards of this house, she now seldom crossed its threshold. It was a 
great while before my father, or any of the others, could assign the least plausi- 
ble reason for this change in her conduct; but eventually they came to the con- 
clusion, that she was afraid her fondness for the family might be looked upon as 
a fawning adulation for the very purpose which the will now implied to have been 
a successful practice of sycophancy. This was the only theory by which they 
could render satisfactory, in any degree, her recent sudden estrangement. ont 
soit gui mal y pense, you see, therefore, will not always hold good; for, father 
says nothing could have been more remote from the thoughts of any member 
of the family than the supposition that Miss C. was enacting the sycophant; 
and he, as the eldest child, did everything in his power to bring back again her 
bright, happy face into the household, which so much missed its little fairy. 

“ Just before returning to his regiment, he consulted with grandmother on 
the propriety of telling Miss C. to what they had attributed her coolness ; and 
if she should acknowledge the correctness of their hypothesis, he intended to 
convince her of her unkind mistake. Grandmother, though, feeling it to be a 
very delicate matter, told father that he might take the steps that to him seemed 
best. But I must shorten my story. 

“ Father went to Governor Nelson’s that evening; asked to see Miss C.; 
and made to her the explanation I have just mentioned. He succeeded. Know- 
ing it to be a matter of great delicacy, he said he approached it in an assumed 
playful manner. 

“ *Miss Katy,’ he said, ‘if that is the reason you have stopped visiting our 

* This old house still stands. It has upon its eastern gable several cannon-ball scars, said to have been 
inflicted by Washington himself.—/rving’s Life. 
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family, I will tell father not only to retract that disagreeable clause in his will, 
but to add a codicil, bequeathing you, soul and body, to his son, Henry’ (father’s 
name), ‘until death us do part.’ ” 

“Miss C. knew of the engagement then existing between my father and moth- 
er, and this little sally was received in very good spirit. 

“With some degree of confusion, she then admitted that father had divined 
the cause of her, past bad behavior, and seemed to express very sincere regret 
that she had acted with so much unbecomingness. They parted apparently very 
good friends. She told father, that, if permitted, she would renew her friend- 
ship for our family ; and added, in a merry tone, that she would not be naughty 
again, ‘even if Mr. P. should will her his entire property.’ Father bade her 
good-by, and started the next morning to rejoin his regiment. Miss C. again 
became a little home-body in our family, frequently coming and remaining several 
days at a time. 

“ There were now at home no one but grandfather, grandmother, and my 
aunt Eliza—their youngest daughter. My father was with the army, and his 
sisters (except the youngest) and his only brother, were at school in France. 

“It is now necessary that I should enter more particularly into a description 
of the condition of my grandfather’s health. Though quite an invalid, no one 
supposed that he was near his appointed time to die. He walked about the house 
during the daytime, and retired to his bed every night, without assistance. It 
was his custom during the night, to get up and take a preparation, that was 
placed on one of the shelves of a large old-fashioned wardrobe.” 

[At this juncture of the story I was evincing such an interest as to attract 
the attention of Miss Essie. She asked me if I was fond of “ghost stories.” 
To which—evading her scrutiny—I replied, “ Sometimes ; and especially when 
I hear them from the lips of a man of sense.’’] 

Mr. P. continued : 

“This medicinal preparation was kept in an ordinary glass tumbler, which 
was placed in a particular spot, so that grandfather could find it without diffi- 
culty, even in the dark ; and it was taken to lessen the severity of a spasmodic 
cough, with which he was apt to be troubled nearly every night. 

“The room in which we are sitting was then used as the family bed-room ; 
but since grandfather had become a comfirmed invalid, he preferred to be alone 
—using the room overhead as his sleeping-chamber.” 

[The room indicated was the very one in which I had seen the ghost; and 
my interest again becoming so intense as to attract attention, I made a move- 
ment, as if to knock the ashes from my cigar, when I turned my chair so that the 
light should not fall upon my face.] 

“ The medicine,” proceeded Mr. P., “had been placed, as usual, on the 
shelf of the old wardrobe, on the night of the 7th of October, and without any 
apparent increase of feebleness, grandfather had retired to his room, in his ac- 
customed degree of health. Grandmother and Aunt Eliza (then not more than 
four years old) occupied the room in which we now sit; and Miss C., who was 
staying here that night, slept in her usual apartment, which was the other room 
up-stairs.” 

Addressing himself to me, Mr. P. said, “ You may not know the arrangement 
of the upper rooms, Mr. Van Wyck, but I would state that it is simply like that 
of these below—a passage intervening, and the doors facing each other.” 
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I nodded my understanding of the explanation, and our host thus con- 
tinued : 

“Early on the next morning—the 8th—Miss C. came into grandmother’s 
room, before the latter had arisen—though I assure you the good old lady was an 
early riser almost to the day of her death. She begged pardon for intruding at 
such an hour, saying that she had just thought of a piece of embroidery, which 
she had promised to send over to Gloucester, by the boat which would leave 
shortly after sanrise ; and added that she had merely stepped in to tell grand- 
mother that she would not be back for breakfast. Grandmother said she seemed 
to be very much agitated, and would not be persuaded to let one of the servants 
run up to Mr. Nelson’s for her work-box. It was insisted that she should re- 
turn for breakfast, but she said she could not—expected to, be very busy—‘at 
least,’ said Miss C., running out, ‘do not keep it waiting forme.’ Grandmother 
was much struck by her great agitation, but attributed it to her fear lest the boat 
should leave before she could send her needlework (of which she was quite 
proud) to her friend in Gloucester. 

“ My grandmother did not go to sleep again, but continued in bed until her 
usual hour for rising, when she got up and went about ker ordinary morning 
avocations. Grandfather, fora week or two previous to his death, had been 
sleeping to a very late hour; and as he had given instructions that no one should 
enter his room until he had rung his chamber-bell, no notice was taken of the 
stillness that pervaded that part of the house. Breakfast over, however, and 
the silence now having continued much later than usual, grandmother decided 
to step quietly up to the room occupied by her husband, and ascertain if he 
were still asleep. She went up and opened the door, without making a noise— 
grandfather never locked it—and now, what a sight was before her! What 
must have been her horror, when she saw, from the pallid countenance and fixed 
glassy stare of her husband’s eyes, that he was acorpse! But this part of the 
story need not be extended. 

“ Screaming out, my grandmother fell over on the bed ina swoon. Her call 
having been heard, she was soon revived by the kindness of a trusty house ser- 
vant. The neighbors came in; and all of the friends of the family (except 
Miss C.) called upon the afflicted old lady, and offered her the consolations and 
attentions she so much required. 

“ No suspicion attached, at this time, to this young woman. Indeed, it was 
for some time believed that my father had died from his ailment—from a more 
than usually severe attack of his cough; and it was only judged from her after 
conduct that Miss C. had been his murderess. 

“ My grandfather’s burial took place on the morning of the 9th—a day des- 
tined to be eventful in another respect. It was on the morning of the gth of 
October, 1781, that General Washington threw up his first line of entrenchments 
for the attack on this town; the bombardment opening on the evening of the 
same day. Lord Cornwallis having ordered all the non-combatants to be sent 
across the river, the confusion consequent upon these movements prevented 
any examination into the mystery attending my grandfather’s demise. The 
fighting, which was begun on the oth, terminated on the 19th in the surrender 
of the British forces. My father, who was in the attacking army, entered York- 
town, to find that grandfather had died a week or ten days before. He brought 
his mother back, and it was now that the mystery began to be unveiled. Miss 
C. never returned. She secluded herself at the house of a friend in Glouces- 
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ter, where she remained until taken to the asylum for the insane at Williams- 


burg. 
cA chain of circumstantial evidence now became very patent, and the guilt 
was fixed upon this wretched girl. Otherwise, had the proof not been so plain, 
it would have been hard to believe that one so young, so beautiful, and hitherto 
so lovely, had been the perpetrator of so heinous a crime as the murder of one 
who had been to her as a father and benefactor. 

“It is,easy to decide her guilt, when we remember that she was familiar 
with the habits of my grandfather ; that she knew his custom of getting up every 
night to take medicine for soothing his cough; that she occupied an adjoining 
room on the night of his death; that she rose so early on the morning he was 
found dead, and was so much agitated by such a trivial matter as a piece of 
embroidery ; and in connection with these facts, if we recall her former unac- 
countable coolness teward a family where she was looked upon as a daughter, 
and her subsequent avoidance of the house of her victim, it is an easy matter, 
I say, when we remember these things, to lay the crime immediately at her 
door. 

“That behavior which my father thought so inexplicable, is now readily ex- 
plained. Instead of fearing lest she should be considered a sycophant, she was 
in reality possessed of a devil ; and she was changed in her manner because she 
was changed in her heart, and knew that she had in contemplation the murder 
of a man who had bequeathed her a large property. 

“This is nearly all of my story, and you are anxious to know what it has to 
do with ghosts. Ina few words I will proceed to tell you. 

“This woman, who had become a raving maniac, died three or four years 
afterward at the asylum in Williamsburg, and it is supposed that her spirit, at 
intervals of ten or twenty years, visits the apartment in which she committed 
the crime. At least, on the 7th of October, in the year 1791—exactly ten years 
after the murder, as you perceive—my aunt Eliza, who was then fourteen years 
of age, was sleeping in the room in which her father had died, when she suddenly 
awaked, in a great nervous fright. This occurred about midnight. Her 
mother, accompanied by a servant, went up to the room, in answer to the cries 
of her daughter, and found her on the verge of fainting from fright. As grand- 
mother opened the door, she said something, which she supposed to be a gust 
of wind, brushed past her with such force as to extinguish the light. 

“Having succeeded in soothing the fears of Aunt Eliza, grandmother in- 
quired into the cause of her terror. She replied that she had seen Miss C. feel- 
ing about her pillow; saying that her face, surrounded by a kind of pale blue 
flame, had come out of the wardrobe, and when it approached her bed, she was 
so terrified that she screamed and covered her head with the bedclothes. Her 
mother told her that she had been having a bad dream, and that she must go 
down, and stay the remainder of the night in the family bed-room. Aunt Eliza 
—still very nervous—assured her mother that it was not a dream; that she was 
perfectly wide awake, and that she saw Miss C.’s face, as plainly as she now 
saw her mother’s. Ina very excited state, she arose from her bed, and leaving 
the room, seemed almost afraid to turn her head toward the wardrobe. 

“On the night of the same day, in October, 1801—twenty years after the 
death of grandfather—another member of the family was greatly frightened by 
the apparition of a luminous figure of a woman’s arm and shoulder. The person 
who was frightened in that year (being older than my aunt was when she saw 

34 
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the face of Miss C.), had greater credence attached to her story. This lady was a 
cousin of my grandmother, and was then about forty years of age. She was rather 
a strong-minded old maid, and had laughed somewhat maliciously (as Aunt 
Eliza thought) at the story of the ghost-seeing. When intruded upon by the 
luminous visitor, however, she bounced out of bed, rushed from the apartment, 
and never waited to take an observation on the movements of the ghost. 

“T do not remember the circumstances of its appearance in 1811, but know 
that there is some tradition to the effect that its visit was repeated. 

“In October of the year 1821, no one but servants were on the premises, 
My grandmother had died some years before, and my father—to whom the house 
now belonged—had taken his family to visit a sister, who then lived in Char- 
lottesville. 

“I do not remember whether any of the family were at home in 1831 or 
not; at any rate, we have no repetition of the ghost story for that year—and it 
is quite probable that if any of us were here, that the “haunted room,” as it 
came to be called, was not occupied. 

“In 1841, I, being a member of the legislature, spent the autumn months in 
Richmond. I had been married about two years; and my wife, remaining at 
home, had for a companion, during my absence, an unmarried sister. 

“ So long a time had now elapsed, that all fears of the ghost had been dissi- 
pated ; and the stories about the haunted room had ceased to be repeated. You 
will remember that none of father’s family were at home in ’21; and if any of 
us were here in ’31, it is probable that some other part of the house was occu- 
pied on the 7th of October. It will be seen, therefore, that there had been no 
appearance of the spectre since 1811—a period of thirty years—and the story 
of its visit, even on that occasion, was not recollected, but had become some- 
what vague and indefinite. 

“ As already stated, I had been married two years, and I do not know that 
the story of the ghostly visitor had ever been told to my wife—at least if it had, 
the impression it made was not permanent. She was not to be blamed, there- 
fore, for assigning that room—one of the cosiest in the house—to her sister, as 
a sleeping apartment. 

“On the night of the 7th of October, 1841, my wife was aroused about mid- 
night, by a violent screaming, and a noise overhead as of a person falling from 
the bed. Lighting a candle, she hastened to the room of her sister, apprehend- 
ing that some one must have entered her apartment, with intentions of doing 
her an injury. On attempting to open the door, she found it fastened. Calling 
to her sister, she received no reply ; within, all was quiet. My wife, now greatly 
frightened, repeated her calls ; and, by violently shaking the door, she at last 
succeeded in eliciting some signs of life from my sister-in-law, whom she heard 
crawling across the room and sobbing most vehemently. On reaching the door, 
she got up and unlocked it, and just as it was opened she began screaming 
again, and fell into the arms of Harriet, my wife. At the same instant an 
indistinct luminous body brushed between them, almost extinguishing the 
candle. 

“ My wife succeeded in carrying her sister down to our bedchamber, where 
she continued in an insensible swoon for nearly half an hour. She was grad- 
ually revived after that time by bathing her head with cologne and applying sal 
volatile to her nostrils. 

“¢QOh! Harriet! Harriet!’ she said, as soon as she was able to speak ; ‘such 
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a terrible thing has been in my room! A hand, seemingly of fire, has been 
feeling and groping all over the apartment. When I first saw it, it was right by 
my pillow, and I was so completely chilled with terror, that I could not cry out 
for help. After a moment or two it glided slowly away, and seemed to be try- 
ing to open the door of the wardrobe. Failing in this, it went to the door lead- 
ing to the steps, and appeared to be making efforts to unlock it. It was then 
that I uttered a scream and rolled out of the bed on the opposite side. For 
some time afterward I could not move ; and though I heard your voice at the 
door, I was unable to answer. Some minutes passed, when I was relieved by a 
flood of tears, and I began to creep to the place whence I heard your call. 

“When my sister-in-law had succeeded in unlocking the door, the flaming 
hand again approached her ; and when the door was opened, it brushed by them, 
causing the lady to faint, as I have described. My wife and her sister were, of 
course, greatly appalled ; so much so, that they could sleep no more that night ; 
but calling up two of the servants, they made them remain in the same room with 
them until morning. 

“T have now nearly finished my story. I have told you of the devilish 
crime committed by Miss C., and of the periodical appearance of some sort of 
Juminous matter in the room in which the wicked deed was done ; this lumin- 
ous matter assuming, in every instance, the form of some portion of the female 
body. Indeed, in the first instance mentioned, when it appeared to Aunt Eliza, 
her excited imagination led her to think that it was the face of Miss C. herself. 

“There has been no recurrence of this mystery, as far as we know, since 
1841. In the fall of 1851 we were absent from Yorktown. I had taken my wife 
and daughter to Florida, for the benefit of the health of the latter, who was then 
quite a delicate child. And in 1861, as you are probably aware, Mr. Van Wyck, 
this town was occupied by the army under General Magruder; and this house 
was used by some of the officers of his staff.” 

Mr. P. terminated his account, which, though highly interesting to me, had 
become somewhat lengthy, with the following unintenticnally cutting words : 

“ Even if it did come in 1861, I do not suppose there was a single soldier of 
the gallant Army of the Peninsula who could have been terrified by a ghost— 
especially if he knew that this same ghost had hitherto possessed only a suffi- 
cient degree of boldness to enter the chamber when it was tenanted by a nervous 
female.” 

“Ask Mr. Van Wyck, Miss Essie,” said Morton, with a knowing look, 
“whether he thinks any of General Magruder’s soldiers would run from a 
ghost.” 

And Mr. P., entering into the spirit of the joke, asked me to give my expe- 
rience with haunted houses. 

“ My first and last experience,” I replied, “was on the 7th of October, 1861 ; 
this, the haunted house, and the room up-stairs the one in which I saw the 
ghost.” 

Great surprise was expressed by all, and all united in insisting that I should 
relate the account of the spirit as it appeared to me. 

I took out my watch and showed the dial of it to Miss Essie. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “one o’clock is not late when we are talking about 
‘sure enough’ ghosts.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. P., “ we had better exhaust the subject to-night.” 
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“But I am not an adept in the art of condensing; it wouldtake me till day- 
light to come to the end.” 

“So much the better,” said Miss Essie; “I am afraid to go to sleep after 
what I have heard to-night, and this is a most pleasant way of passing the 
time.” 

“T really do not know where to begin. I have told Morton of my adven- 
tures, however, and I will depute him to give you an analysis.” 

Morton being thus called upon, began as follows : 

“ As it is nearly two o’clock you will not expect me to go into detail. The 
dry facts of the case, then, run somewhat in this wise: As Mr. P. has stated, this 
house was taken by some of the officers of General Magruder’s staff. Mr. Van 
Wyck was clerk to one of those officers, and occupied the room overhead. He 
knew every crook and turn in the whole building before we had heard a word 
of the interesting story with which to-night we have been entertained. On the 
night of the 7th of October, 1861, he repaired to his couch as usual, and as usual 
proceeded to the enjoyment of a refreshing snooze, which lasted till midnight. 
Shortly after that hour, he was most delightfully bewildered by seeing what ap- 
peared to be a beautiful little womanly hand, endeavoring to open his door. 
Pitying the distress of the damsel, who seemed to have gotten into the wrong 
room, he determined to get up and go to her relief. But an evil idea now pos- 
sessed him, and he concluded to confiscate this ‘thing of beauty.’ A fruitless 
chase ensued. He bumped his head, he bruised his body, but the little damsel 
still eluded his grasp. 

“ Wearied by his unsuccessful attempts at catching Miss Myth, he opened 
the door to get a fresh breath, when the wily female glided by him, waving an 
adieu, but saying never a word. 

“For his disgraceful conduct, in chasing an unprotected female, Mr. Van 
Wyck remains an old bachelor to this day.” 

This turn that Morton had given the affair pleased me very much. If we 
had entered upon a serious discussion of the matter in all of its bearings we 
should have remained at the P.’s till dawn. 

Thanking our host for his entertaining story, we bade the family good-night, 
and returned to the house of Morton’s uncle. 

In bringing this story to a close, I must state that I regret exceedingly that 
the bottom has been so completely knocked out of the bucket which contained 
my “chemical solution.” And I do not feel like giving it up. 

If any scientific gentlemen wish to join me in a further investigation, they 
will be pleased to meet me at the residence of Captain T. P. Morton, Williams- 


burg, Va., between the first and sixth of October, 1871. 
CARL VAN WYCK. 





IS LABOR A CURSE? 


This most important question now agitates great masses of people 
throughout the land. It is a vital question, and it is one which seeks intelli- 
gent treatment. In it is involved one of the greatest questions, if not the great- 
est, of human life: What is man’s work, and how can he best secure it? 

It is safe to say that a large proportion of the “laboring classes” favor the 
strike of the bricklayers for the “eight-hour system,” while an equally large 
proportion of the non-laboring classes—so-called—look upon it with disfavor, 
if not with fear. If this prove anything, it is, that human judgment is a poor 
thing enough when it can so easily be warped by a narrow self-interest. But 
there is a right judgment in this matter as in all others, and it is worth our 
while to arrive at it. While I do not propose to go into any extended discus- 
sion of this important movement, I beg leave to ask attention to a few of the 
facts which are inwoven so closely with this as with all questions of human 
labor; and I also wish to ask thoughtful people to consider with themselves 
this most vital of all questions—man’s work. 

Few, I think, are aware how carefully labor is now organized, in some de- 
partments at least, in this country ; few are aware that nearly all the bricklayers 
of New York City belong to, and are firmly bound by, three bricklayers’ unions, 
which comprise on their rolls some four thousand skilled workmen. Few know, 
I fancy, that all over the United States these bricklayers’ unions exist, to the 
extent of three hundred in number; and that their rules bind them to sustain 
one another as bricklayers in all parts of the Union, not to “work under any 
consideration when the members of said union are on a ‘strike,’ without a spe- 
cial permit from said union ;” “and no member of this union, or any subordi- 
nate union, shall accept employment where a difficulty has arisen in consequence 
of questions involving the rules of the union, or on account of prices of wages 
or a reduction thereof, until the difficulty is arranged and the question involved 
settled.” 

The various local unions are combined into a great central international 
union, to which they all send delegates, and which has officers and a purse. 

The three unions of New York City contain some four thousand members, 
each of whom pays an initiation fee of $25, and a monthly due of twenty-five 
cents. If injured at his work, the injured member is allowed $6 per week 
while disabled, and at his death his family receives $60. So far they are benev- 
olent institutions ; but in the event of a “strike” or other important movement, 
“this union shall have power to levy upon its members for extraordinary pur- 
poses such tax or sum as may be at the time necessary, which tax shall not at 
any time exceed the sum of ten per cent. on the net earnings or wages each 
member may be receiving at the time of such assessment.” 

This may and must bring in a vast sum ; and I learn from one of the officers 


S HALL eight hours of bodily labor be a day’s work ? 
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that, in this great strike at New York, in addition to the $25,000 in their treas- 
uries, they have received from other unions and contributions some $150,000, a 
large portion of which has not been expended, or had not been at the end of the 
sixth week of the strike. 

To protect themselves against a damaging competition which would reduce 
wages, they are bound all through the country not to work with any bricklayers 
who do not belong to the union, and not to work with any “boss” who takes 
more than two apprentices. The presence of a single man in the force who is 
not bound like themselves, is the signal for laying down the trowel. 

The members deny that they resort to intimidation or force to prevent men 
from working, and say that their remedy, and the only one, against their own 
traitors, would be ejection from the union and refusal to work with or hold com- 
munion with such, It is plain that this is a most compact and powerful body, 
and that it is intelligent, too—it knows what it wants. And what does it want? 
It wants exactly what all mankind wants and has wanted since the beginning of 
time—/ess work and higher pay. Once the mason was a “born thrall;” then 
he worked from sun to sun; next he worked ten hours; now he says he will 
work only eight hours, and he fixes his price. 

Is he not entirely justified in this? Is he not free to demand the highest 
price for his labor he can possibly get? If work be indeed a curse, is he not 
bound to get rid of it? It seems to me there can be but one answer to these 
questions. Other trades and occupations do what they may to protect them- 
selves from competition ; lawyers and doctors have always made it difficult to 
get admission into their ranks ; the newspapers absolutely forbid admission into 
their association ; the great railroads kill projected lines ; and so on the world 
over ; why, then, express disgust at the course of the bricklayers, those of us 
who are so fortunate as not to be builders of houses ? 

“ But,” say some, “it makes houses dear and raises rents, and drives us 
from the city, and plays the deuce with everything.” 

True, it does seem to, but the bricklayers are not in fault. Who is? It is 
not easy to say who is, or to say that anybody is. The bricklayers are simply 
doing what all the rest are doing—/ooking out for themselves, and that they are 
pretty likely to do; and I should think they must win in this contest. 

Some honest-hearted man may here demonstrate—“ Surely you do not wish 
this thing to succeed ; you do not wish four thousand men to knock off work at 
four o’clock, and then hang about, drinking at grog-shops and smoking and spit- 
ting in the streets ; you do not advocate that?” 

I do not. Drinking, smoking, and spitting are three of the poorest uses a 
mortal man can put himself to; and more than that, they are the three things 
that idle men, whether they be bricklayers, or bankers, or book-makers, are 
surest to go at; and yet I do not see how the bricklayers are to escape this end. 
Let me state why I think the bricklayers must succeed, whether desirable or 
not. In the first place, the “eight-hour system” has become a political shuttle- 
cock, and Congress has decreed that eight hours shall be a day’s work in all the 
Government yards and arsenals. The plasterers, who are few in number and 
all skilled men, some time since, succeeded in establishing it for themselves. The 
bricklayers are united and determined and intelligent, and are few in number, 
and they have money. They are supported by the other trades ; for the carpen- 
ters and wheelwrights know well that once establish this rule for the bricklay- 
ers, and it is sure to apply to them. And lastly, and more than all, no Ameri- 
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can boy now learns a trade, and no man who has a trade educates his son in his 
own trade, if he can get him into what he thinks a higher position ; that is, into 
one where he does not work. Let us illustrate this. Some two years ago‘a 
man who had begun life as a carpenter, and by hard work and assiduity, and 
pluck and luck, had amassed a property of a million and a half, told me that an 
old friend who had come up as he had, came to him to consult about getting a 
place for his son. 

“What,” said Mr. C., “do you want him to learn a trade?” 

“ Oh, no, no, no-—not at all; I want to get him into a banker’s office.” 

Mr. C., not being a banker, could not help him. This same Mr. C. told me 
that his journeymen carpenters, to whom he was paying $3 50 or $4. day, were 
mostly Irishmen whom, thirty years ago, he should have set to sawing wood, 
and not to building houses. 

My tailor tells me that nearly all his workmen are Germans, and that it is 
not easy to get them. A carpenter came to do some work for my friend, in 
whose room were some pictures, which attracted attention. The carpenter said 
that his son was very fond of painting. 

“Well,” said Mr. D., “whatever you do, I would advise you to teach him 
your own trade first; then he is safe.” 

“ Well,” said the carpenter, “I’ve pretty much decided to send him to the 
scientific school.” 

I find everywhere that the law and medical schools are full, and that there 
are many of them; and I believe it is safe to say that already there are at least 
four doctors for every patient and eight lawyers for every case. I find every 
laborer in the city is determined that his son shall study Latin and Greek at the 
common schools, having a vague belief that, in some way, therein lies the secret 
of being able to live without work. In every direction this desire to live with- 
out work shows itself, and is becoming more and more startling and dangerous. 
This will be apparent to any one who examines the census of 1860, which shows 
in the State of New York 49,597 clerks to 11,745 masons! And besides this is 
another curious fact, that, while the wages of the masons are $4 50 per day, those 
of the clerks do not average over $2 per day! See, also, how the non-work- 
ers count with the masons in other departments: 11,745 masons only in the 
largest State of the Union, with a population of 3,880,735 ; but there are 3,679 
barkeepers, 6,127 drivers, 5,592 lawyers, and 5,235 clergymen. The wages of 
the masons are double, too, that of the clergymen; for the average pay in the 
Methodist Church is not over $600 a year. It is plain that there is some most 
potent and wide-spread influence at work to induce men to be clerks and clergy- 
men at $2 per day, when as masons they can earn $5 per day. What is this in- 
fluence? I believe the truth must be stated—sanual labor is disreputable in 
this community ; and indeed in all communities where great cities prevail. 

So rough and harsh a statement may seem to need qualification or explana- 
tion, for we read in men’s speeches now and then fine passages about “the dig- 
nity of labor.” It is a fine phrase—it seems to be nothing more. I have sought 
in vain to learn that any orator who has used this fine phrase has been desirous 
or even willing to have his son learn one of the manual trades. I can discover 
no man with any wealth at all who has taken steps to have his son engage in 
one of the working occupations. I can discover that nine men of ten are toil- 
ing and moiling, and planning and plotting to get money enough to secure their 
sons and daughters the ability to live without work of any kind ; and at least 
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without hand or body work. No, it is plain that no rich man educates his sons 
or daughters for any work, and it is plain that nearly all the poor men are plan- 
ning to have their sons do brain work, not hand work; to live by their wits 
rather than their muscular power or dexterity. 

Work is disreputable—is it not so? Else would not these thousands of poor 
clerks gladly leave two dollars a day to get five? Disreputable means, not in 
esteem, not honorable. Now, I ask, is it practicable for any bricklayer in this 
city of New York, or in any city known, to enter, to be one of what is called “good 
society?” No matter how well-educated or well-bred he may be, the fact that 
he is a bricklayer does forbid his being accepted as a friend and equal by the men 
and women of good society. We must admit that any young woman of good 
society would shun this man ; that if she were mad enough to fall in love with, 
and marry him, she must do it by sacrificing her social position, and nearly all 
her friends and associates. And in this same society, any number of well-dressed 
men, whose sole and only and open business is stock gambling, find easy ad- 
mission, and a ready reception to the most timid of matrimonial advances. So 
strange are these social distinctions, and so far do they extend, that I have never 
yet met in “society” a master bricklayer. It was my privilege to know a charm- 
ing and accomplished woman, who, tired of carrying on the battle of life alone, 
at last married a gentlemanly and well-looking manufacturer, who was not in 
her set. But she never could get him into her set, and she was soon obliged to 
drop out of it herself and disappear. 

It is not easy to understand why stock gamblers are accepted in good society, 
master masons and carpenters not; why clerks at two dollars per day are mar- 
riageable, masons at five dollars a day not; unless that they are able to 
keep smooth hands and wear good clothes week days as well as Sundays. No 
one would claim that the clerks are more intelligent, more moral, more capable, 
better members of society than the masons ; but the facts are as I state them. 
A stranger would say, that a girl who should gladly marry a clerk at two dollars 
per day rather than a mason at five dollars, simply because his hands were 
smoother, must be an idiot; and yet she is not one. She merely values the out- 
side of the cup and platter more than the inside, and society stands by her in 
doing so. It is more reputable to be the wife of a poor clerk than that of a rich 
bricklayer. 

In this state of things it must be admitted that American boys are not likely 
to learn trades ; and if they do not, it is evident that those who have the trades 
can make what terms they please, and work what hours they please ; and that 
the hours will be less and less, and the wages higher and higher. This will ap- 
ply not only to the bricklayers, but must gradually and surely include all classes of 
skilled labor. I do not see, then, how houses can be built cheaply, or are 
likely to be as cheap hereafter as they are to-day. We are deluding ourselves 
with the idea that as soon as we get to specie circulation again, wages are to be 
one dollar and fifty cents per day instead of four dollars and fifty cents. It seems 
to me this is a mistake. There are but forty-two apprentices in the whole 
Bricklayers’ Union of New York City. As the ranks of manual labor grow less, 
and the ranks of brain labor grow larger, the first will compel the last to come 
to its prices. At this moment, I learn from a lawyer of long experience, that 
law, except to the few, is a very poor business ; that competition and cut-throat 
practices prevail to a disagreeable extent—quite enough to drive him out of the 
profession if he knew what other to take hold of. I am inclined to believe this 
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is in a considerable degree true of the other liberal professions, and that it will 
go on until it works a cure or brings a curse. 

That this desire not to do hard work is widespread, almost universal, few will 
deny. Being at Chicago last summer, I learned from a distinguished editor 
there, that the city was swarming with young men who had left their farms and 
crowded into the city in search of fame and fortune to be got by easy work ; and 
that after a few weeks, necessity drove them into questionable, if not vicious 
courses, so that from them came the recruits to the ranks of vice and crime. It 
was but a few years ago that a leading bank in Cincinnati advertised for a “run- 
ner,” the lowest place, I believe, in the bank. More than three hundred persons 
applied for the place (salary three hundred dollars a year), among whom were law- 
yers, doctors, and clergymen. I rode in St. Louis last summer with the driver of 
a street car, who told me he preferred to drive the car seventeen hours a day (at 
two dollars), until his knees swelled and he could hardly sleep, to working on a 
farm. He thought, however, he could not stand it much longer! The man did 
not seem to be a fool. 

Besides the fact that manual labor is looked upon with disesteem, comes an- 
other very curious one ; it has for a long time been considered a curse! The 
good Dr. Watts made a mild effort to stem this theory by his little ditty be- 
ginning— 

How doth the little busy bee, 

But it has had almost no influence against the first and most powerful teaching. 
All mankind and womankind have had this subtle notion creeping through their 
veins from their infancy ; and not without effect. If work be indeed a curse, 
what a blessed thing to be rid of it! Indeed, are we not justified in getting it 
off our own backs at any rate, even if it shall fall on the backs of others? Such 
has been a very general belief, and such has been the universal practice of men 
from the dim days of the past down to to-day. 

Now, I believe it can be proved from the nature of man and the arrange- 
ments of the universe by God himself, that work is not a curse, but is the 
exact oppposite of it, the one great and gracious biessing of human nature. 
Man, we all agree, is the finest creation on earth of the divine mind; the hand- 
somest, the most sagacious, and the most capable of all created creatures. Man 
was fashioned for a purpose, and put into existence the master of all animals and 
all plants ; the conqueror who was to subdue and bend to his uses all the elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water ; it was simply impossible that he should do this with- 
out the use and application of every faculty of his nature. An idle man sub- 
dues nothing, masters nothing; he is an absurdity in creation, such as to make 
angels laugh or grieve. Man is also the most subtle and complex of all created 
beings, and as we describe or analyze him, we speak of him as dody and mind, 
or, perhaps, as body, mind, and soul; and these three are combined, inwoven, 
fused together ; so the perfect man is he whose body, mind, and soul work to- 
gether in perfect harmony to produce a paradise on earth. Just so far as he 
fails to do this, he fails of the best and highest of which he is capable. 

The first, greatest, and universal want of man is food, and this he cannot 
have without work ; even in wild lands he cannot hunt without hard bodily work. 
Work, then, is the first, greatest and most universal vocatton to which man must 
apply himself; and it must be hard work, body work—work of muscle as well as 
of mind. This most complex and exquisite creature called man is furnished 
with bones, and nerves, and muscles, and they were designed for use. Some 
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four hundred of these muscles overlie his bones, and they are permeated by the 
finest and most delicate nerves, which carry to the muscles the message of the 
mind. These muscles are fed by the good red blood whose pulse beats seventy 
times a minute, carrying strength and courage. This good red blood is provided 
by the food we eat, which a wonderful stomach, full of intelligence, seizes and 
elaborates in a most subtle and mysterious way into that which makes blood; 
which makes, also, brain, and nerve, and muscle. 

At this point, then, we find that a very important part of man is his muscular 
system, and that these four hundred most varied and capable muscles are 
adapted to work—indeed, are, apparently, given to man Zo de used. It is not 
plausible that all this muscle power is provided merely to lift the food to the 
mouth, merely to walk out to see a sight. The hand—that most wonderful mem- 
ber, which no other created animal has—it does not seem likely that it was so 
cunningly fashioned merely to wear a Parisian glove. 

We see, then, that the first and greatest business of man is to provide him- 
self with food ; that the earth gives this to him as the return for his work ; that 
his four hundred muscles are given to him expressly that he may use them in 
work. I affirm, then, that work is not a curse, but, on the contrary, is one of 
the greatest blessings possible to man. I affirm, too, that there is no pleasure 
so great as that which comes from the consciousness of work well done, well 
paid and well praised. No repose is equal to that which comes from a well- 
directed use of all the powers of man, of which the muscles are second to none. 
Men who do not do bodily work never are and never can be well, neither can 
they be content. They cannot be well, because the muscles must, by action, use 
up the food we eat, or the system will become choked and diseased. This action 
of the muscles must also set in motion the great skin system, which, with its 
seven millions of pores, and its twenty-eight miles* of spiral vessels, should 
carry off, in invisible perspiration, much which the body no longer needs, and 
which ought not to be forced back upon the lungs and other internal organs to 
clog and impair them. Ladies, the world over, fancy it is best to try to live 
without bodily work, that it is misery to perspire; they are always sick. 
Scholars attempt it; they are pale, and weak, and dyspeptic. Rich men attempt 
it; they go up and down the earth in search of health, which they can never 
find. Mankind, as a mass, yet believe they can ignore and contemn the plainest 
laws of their nature, and can be made whole by some hocuspocus which a drug- 
gist will put into their stomachs, Marvellous simplicity! Wonderful faith! 
Hardly equalled by the delusions of the good old past, when men fancied they 
could be bewitched by the giance of the “evil eye,” or be cursed by a stone to 
be found in a toad’s head. It remains to be said here, once more, that health 
and strength are to be had only from good air, good food, good water, and a 
proper use of all the faculties, including muscle as well as mind. And the great 
and good physician is he who knows how to assist the sick man to get back to 
these when he has once forsaken them. 

Nor can man be content or easy in his mind, except by a proper exercise 
of the body in the shape of work ; and I beg leave to suggest here that these 
common truths apply to both sexes, only that woman needs and should have less 
bodily work than man, because her great function of renewing the race en- 


*“ Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life.” 
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grosses much of her powers; still, she requires some of what man requires 
more, and she can be neither strong nor content without work. 

We see and know that children are in incessant motion, cannot be kept still, 
are restless, and too often are severely reproached for it. Poor things! they 
are doing what the great Architect intended, and unwise parents do not know it. 
At this time of life every muscle 1s growing, developing, and almost the whole 
duty of childhood is to eat well (not trashily), and then by motion, exercise, play, 
to apply this food to the building up of strong and perfect bodies. When this 
body has got to its full stature, it requires less motion or exercise, but then its 
business is to apply this motion to work, to steady and productive uses, which is 
not the duty of childhood. But many persons are born rich, or they choose pur- 
suits which seem to impose no bodily labor. Those who are idle are always un- 
happy ; it must be so, because to every muscle goes a subtle nerve, which says, 
incessantly, “ Why do you not work? Why do you not work? Why do you 
not work?” It is simply God’s way of whispering to us that we are not obedi- 
ent to his designs. How do we respond to this—by obedience? It has been 
my lot to know, perhaps, one man or woman of a thousand who did any system- 
atic labor which was not forced upon them. I have never known a lady who, as 
a matter of principle, did two hours of bodily work daily. I have known one 
lawyer, preacher or scholar in a hundred only who gave his body a fair chance ; 
and I have known most of them to become poor creatures enough by the time 
they were fifty, while many were sleeping under green bed-clothes before they 
were forty. And yet we sometimes reproach the Creator for these untimely 
deaths. 

How do we solace our own unhappinesses ? what fatal attempts do we make 
to alleviate our idleness and unrest? We seek excitements. If we are women, 
we crave a ball, or we spend ourselves upon dress, or we plunge into flirtation. 
If we are men, we seek relief in tobacco, or in wine, or in gambling. Here 
comes in that vast consumption of narcotics and stimulants, all of which deaden 
the nervous sensibility and make idleness endurable. The English only have 
produced a class of idle men who find a substitute for work in chasing lions in 
Africa, in seeking to discover in what mountains of the moon the first puddle 
of the Nile is to be found, or in baffling about among the icebergs of Greenland 
to find a pole which does not exist. The wonderful energy and talent wasted 
upon these things could have been had nowhere except in a country where there 
was great vigor combined with great leisure ; vigor not consumed by tobacco or 
wine or stock-broking. 

It would be quite impossible for any nation to sustain a class of idle men or 
women without the free use of narcotics and stimulants. It is only by their use 
that these manage to exist ; and the great increase in their use is mainly due to 
the accumulation of wealth in the hands of some, which enables them to live 
idle lives. 

Just what time should be spent in bodily work, or in exercise to take its 
place, has never been carefully decided. It has been estimated that, if the whole 
adult population of any land spent four hours per day in productive labor, the 
whole would be rich. As it now is, about one-half are supposed to be engaged 
in productive pursuits, and this portion must produce enough for themselves and 
the other half. To show that this is not an extravagant statement, let me say 
that, in the State of New York (1865), in a population of 3,827,818, there was a 
total of but 459,676 persons engaged as food-producers ; and this includes aé? 
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laborers, of whatever pursuit, because the farm laborers were not separated from 
the rest. But it must be said, however, that there are other occupations not in- 
cluded among the food-producers which are as productive as they. Whatever 
the proportion may be, it is clear that a large share of all highly-civilized people 
are non-producers, and many are absolutely idle, which is their misfortune. I 
think we may conclude that from two to four hours per day is a fair allowance 
of time for bodily exercise or work for persons in good health, and that, without 
some such consideration for the body, it cannot enjoy health. Scholars and men 
engaged in brain pursuits can hardly be made to believe this; and, not being 
able to know it, they live but short and spasmodic lives, and do not secure a 
healthy action of the brain while they do live. 

Let us ask—in what rank is to be found most restlessness, discontent, un- 
happiness, of this or of any country? The obvious answer must be, in the well- 
to-do, the upper classes, as they are called. It must be so because they have no 
work, and they have not been able to discover the urgent necessity of it. So 
palpable is this that I think few will deny the next position, which is—that just 
so far as men and women are living a life which requires an active exercise of 
body, mind and soul, just so far are they content, if not happy. I never have 
heard of but one man in this latter world who seemed to be perfectly healthy ; 
and he asserted that he exjoyed everything—earth, air, sea and Sky, Aimse/f, of 
course, and his fellow-creatures, so far as their miseries and discontents would 
permit. Try to conceive of it that you are one in a town of a thousand people, 
each of whom is perfectly strong and healthy, and is engaged in a good occupa- 
tion. Would not that be a kind of paradise? Has not God intended it to be 
possible to man? 

For myself, I know that a bad stomach is the cause of, not all, but every 
kind of wickedness under the sun; that out of it come strifes and envyings, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Nine-tenths of the “badness” of children 
proceeds solely from this, and they are not responsible for it, while their parents 
are. 

But it will be asserted by those who believe in idleness, that they, the idle, 
are as well and live as long as those who work. I am not prepared to deny it, 
nor do I admit it. While I believe in work—bodily work—it is evident that 
there is such a thing as overwork, drudgery, exhaustion. So that one-half of 
mankind, perhaps, are exhausted by bodily labor to such an extent that mind 
and soul are dwarfed or deadened. Work, when it is to this excess, is not a 
pleasure, as it should be, but a pain and a misfortune. And out of this, I fancy, 
has come some portion of the hatred of work which vitiates the human mind 
and injures the human body. Now, I ask all judicious people if eight hours a 
day of manual labor is not as much as man or woman is capable of, without too 
much exhaustion to be able to enjoy any of the occupations and pleasures of 
mind and soul? There is nothing charming about the over-worked drudge— 
man or woman—whose labors for the day being ended, can do nothing but eat 
and sleep; who cannot make himself clean and lovely, and then enjoy the 
converse of a book, the sweet sounds of music, or the sweeter gossip of children. 
Work well done, well paid, well praised, 1 claim to be the greatest charm of 
existence. A slovenly workman can neither enjoy his own praise nor can he 
have that of others ; he will get no pleasure out of it. But work well done, 
whether in laying brick, in designing houses, in growing wheat, in making news- 
papers, will secure satisfaction, for one may feel that he has lived to some good 
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purpose. Now, if a man can be sure that he has done and is doing Ais dest— 
that which he is fittest to do, and is doing it in his best way—that is the great 
end of human life, and it will secure content. But aman must also be well paid 
and well praised ; that is, he must Avow, by the praise of others, that his own 
judgment of his work is correct ; and he must be paid his fair share of the joint 
earnings of men, so that he can secure his fair share of this world’s goods and 
pleasures. It is an uncomfortable fact that we do praise grudgingly, and the 
critical faculty is one that loves to indulge in crucifixion. It is an egregious 
blunder, and, in a good degree, comes from non-success. Beware of the critic 
who sees only spots on the sun; he is certainly a failure himself. A good, 
generous reception of other men’s work marks the good, generous, ad/e man. 
The man who is rich can afford to give. And the man who is not envious can 
afford to praise ; he never detracts, he takes no pleasure in it. 

But how can work be well paid, even if well done, in such a condition of hu- 
man society as now exists ? 

The old theory of society was the patriarchal, paternal, kingly, despotic ; and 
itcame to pass that the great king not only owned all the lands, but all the 
people. According to this theory, the people must do all for the king, and the 
king must do what he pleased for the people. The feudal system broke up that 
system into smaller ones, in which the people gained much; because the lord 
came into direct contact with his people and could not wholly avoid his duties, 
as the king might. Under the feudal system, while the tenant owed service to 
the lord, the lord also owed protection and sustenance to the tenant. Property, 
then, had duties as well as rights, and men’s duties involved with them some 
rights. Modern society plants itself upon “The Rights of Man;” the duties 
of man have little to do with it. /xdividualism—every man for himself—that is 
what we stand for. Every man owns himself, of course, and is entitled to have 
and to use as he pleases all he can get. Whoever is strong enough, or cunning 
enough, or lucky enough to get and to keep, gets and keeps, or gets and spends 
all he can. He recognizes no claims upon him from any other person. The ties 
of good-fellowship, of friendship, of blood, of family, are looser than ever be- 
fore. In the clan, the clan feeling was supreme, and the most insignificant 
member of it was to his own people more valuable than the highest member of 
any other clan. For him the clan would fight and die, if need be, and in the 
distribution of the spoil he had his share. While there was any food left, he 
was not let to starye. The glory of his chief was his glory, and the tail of 
Macallum More wagged when the head wagged. Is itso now? Is it true that 
the firemen on the Central Railroad wag their heads when Vanderbilt wags his ? 
Does a big dividend help Hem? Is it true that Mr. Stewart’s clerks are glorified 
when their chief is crowned with golden bays? Are the wool-pickers in the 
Bay State mills happy when the president makes a glowing report? I take it, 
the answer is No. And it is significantof much. It means that feudalism, with 
its evils and its goods, has passed away, and society bases itself upon individual- 
ism, that is, the full and perfect liberty to every individual man and woman 
above the age of twenty-one to do just as he or she will—to go his own way—to 
heaven or to hell, to work or to be idle, to live by his wits or by his work, to be 
a president or a beggar, as he will orcan. This social state has been coined into 
a phrase with variations. It is: 

“Every man for himself, and God for us all;” or, 

“ Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ;” or, 
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“Every man for himself, and the strongest fend off.” 

So widespread is this failing that many, perhaps most families, do not recog- 
nize any claim of one member upon the rest. A weak or erring brother or sister 
is not to be sustained, or supported, or encouraged by those who are strong, as 
a matter of course ; and ou¢side of one’s own family no one admits that there is 
any shadow of claim. The strong and the able get and keep, the weak and 
timid go to the wall. Competition is the main impulse of trade, and the struggle 
is constant, untiring, unscrupulous. But it does make great, able, rich men— 
railway kings and millionaires. It also leaves a vast residuum of men and women 
who, after a few weak struggles, settle into holes and corners, and live on through 
life with no hopes, with no ambitions, with no clan to be proud of, with no chief- 
tain, who, like an earthly providence, is to succor and support their children 
when death wafts their natural protectors away. Even the clergy are not secure, 
for, so far as I know, no church pays more than a bare subsistence, and only in 
the Methodist Church is a fund provided for the disabled, or for the families of 
the dead ; and this fund is a mere pittance. 

“ Strikes,” it seems to me, are a harsh remedy for a great evil ; but I believe 
if 1 were one of the clergy I should set myself to work to organize a great and 
universal strike for higher wages, and, like the police of New York, I should 
work hard for a mutual assurance fund, so that when I died my children should 
not be absolute paupers. Or else, I should organize a “ Total Abstinence from 
Marriage Society” at once. Either of these two things any respectable clergy- 
man will be justified in doing. 

This excessive individualism is now showing itself in a marked and total 
change of the social feeling from what existed in the “good old times.” The 
cares and anxieties of the individual to secure himself and his posterity, first, 
against want, and second, in luxury and idleness, are eating up the sentiment of 
brotherhood or community, and stifling all social sympathy. Why is it that 
everywhere we hear complaints that there is no society? that nobody seems to 
care for any one but themselves? that a kind of mutual sympathy and helpful- 
ness which existed not half a century ago is hardly to be met with now? It is 
not that we hate our fellow men, I believe, but, engrossed as we are with our own 
schemes and struggles, we have no time or thought to spare for those of our 
neighbors. We have to row our own boats, sometimes heavily laden, up the 
stream toward the golden sands; and we see others wrecked and stranded, and 
hear their despairing cries ; but we cannot stop, nor can wé drag them along. 
So we think. 

It is no place here, at the end of an article, to essay an examination of these 
two great social systems, known as Feudalism and Individualism; but the ex- 
amination must be entered upon, and we must try to see our way out of our 
present maze, or we may pronounce modern civilization, and even Christianity 
itself—so far as this world goes—a failure. That we shall be loth to do, and 
shall rather attempt at some future time to pierce the darkness. Here, for the 
present, let us leave it, and turn for a moment to the text with which we began. 

How then can work be well paid if well done? 

The bricklayers say that it is to be secured only by the combination and co- 
operation of all who are doing a particular kind of work. Society as a whole, 
the government, makes no attempt to protect any one except in his individual 
liberty, and political economy scouts at the man who should advocate it. The 
bricklayers—and other trades also—band themselves together to secure high 
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prices for their work, and to prevent, as far as possible, injurious competition. 
It seems that this course is a legitimate and inevitable product of modern so- 
ciety, and must be accepted as such ; that there is no power but themselves to 
say what they shall do, and that standing alone each man would be weak and 
powerless to control prices or to check competition. United and acting in con- 
cert, they can make their muscle and skill tell, and can demand a fair or an 
unfair share of the joint productions of the world. A fair share is what all men 
ought to have, but an unfair share is what all (except a few regenerate souls) 
seek to get. There seems no reason why a man or woman born weak should 
be denied a fair share of the goods of earth; why one whose hands are not 
strong should have all snatched away from him by those whose hands are 
strong; but that is modern society ; and it is not honorable or Christian. We 
seem to accept it, however, as God’s law, and many say, “Oh, he gets all he is 
worth ; he is weak, and cannot earn much,” and so is left to die a pauper. 
Does not this savor of cruelty? It is wretched enough to be born weak, or to 
grow up useless, but it does not soothe the wretchedness to be told “that is 
what you deserve.” 

The bricklayers, then, having formed themselves into a guild, are asserting 
their demands for less work and more pay in their own way. Let me call their 
attention to one or two facts in the history of the old guilds of the middle ages, 
when, as we fancy, men were not so wise as now. What did the guilds propose 
todo then? We find in every town in England they had officers, “ whose duty 
it was to exercise authority over all persons professing the business to which 
they belonged ; who were to see that no person undertook to supply articles 
which he had not been educated to manufacture; who were to determine the 
prices at which such articles ought justly to be sold; above all, who were to 
take care that the common people really bought at shops and stalls what they 
supposed themselves to be buying ; that cloth put up for sale was true cloth, of 
true texture, and full weight; that leather was sound and well tanned; wine 
pure, measures honest; flour unmixed with devil’s dust,” * etc., etc. Above 
all, you will observe, that the workmen of the guild were to do fair and honest 
work, and that the buyers were not cheated with dishonest goods. 

Now do the bricklayers or any other of our guilds propose such an object 
as this? I fear not. I fear that they only propose to themselves to secure as 
much pay for as little work as possible. And then do they propose to themselves 
to be idle as much of their time as possible? These benighted old middle ages 
had glimmerings of better than that. Listen again—“ Every child, so far as pos- 
sible, was to be trained up in some business or calling, idleness being ‘the 
mother of ali sin.’ The children of those who could afford the small entrance 
fees were apprenticed to trades, the rest were apprenticed to agriculture ; and if 
children were found growing up idle, and their fathers and mothers failed to 
prove that they could secure them an ultimate maintenance, the mayors in the 
towns and the magistrates in the country had authority to take possession of 
such children and apprentice them as they saw fit, that when they grew up ‘they 
might not be driven,’ by want or incapacity, ‘to dishonest courses.’” By act of 
Parliament of 1536—‘ If a man was out of employment, preferring to be idle, 
‘he might be demanded for work by any master of the craft to which he belonged, 
and compelled to work whether he would or no;’ and more, sturdy beggars 


* Froude’s “‘ England.” 
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might, if caught at it the ¢4ird time, be put to death.” Such a hatred had these 
old medizvalists of idleness! They held that a man had better be dead than 
be a strong professional beggar. And such I take it is the view of all men, 
though most might hesitate about shooting him. 

About to close, it seems proper to make a personal application, as is the 
fashion elsewhere. Briefly, then—man’s work is to do something in this world 
for the good of his fellow men. 

Idleness is a curse, and work is a blessing. 

Idleness produces misery ; work is the parent of content. 

The bricklayers should not strike for fewer hours because they desire idle- 
ness, but rather that they may have time to develop and enjoy mind and soul. 

Competition must be supplanted by coéperation, or human society must go 
into ruin. 

Such, in short, are a few of the considerations I desire to commend to brick- 
layers and others, as to the question of man’s work. 


tt t 








TIDES. 


H, patient shore, that canst not go to meet 
Thy love, the restless sea, how comfortest 

Thou all thy loneliness? Art thou at rest, 
When, loosing his strong arms from round thy feet, 
He turns away? Know’st thou, however sweet 
That other shore may be, that to thy breast 
He must return? And when, in sterner test, 
He folds thee to a heart which does not beat, 
Wraps thee in ice, and gives no smile, no kiss, 
To break long wintry days, still dost thou miss 
Nought from thy trust? still wait, unfaltering, 
The higher, warmer waves which leap in spring ? 
Oh, sweet, wise shore, to be so satisfied ! 
Oh, heart, learn from the shore! Love has a tide! 
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HISTRIONIC METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


T ' 7 HEN a man thinks himself other than he is, we have fair ground for be- 

lieving him insane ; but there is, nevertheless, a curious degree of as- 
similation between a dash of such lunacy and what is generally called inspiration. 
The artist may not consciously pass the limitary bounds of self-identity, but he 
suspects what he has done when his art transcends his volition, as Dante knew 
he had reached a new sphere when Beatrice grew more beautiful at his side. It 
is the old story of Pygmalion and his statue, when he lost the power of separat- 
ing his spiritual ideal from the outward form he had given it. 

This mysterious trait of the creative faculty is more readily studied in the 
actor’s art than in any other, as it is his peculiar privilege to use his own person 
as a medium, and not to depend upon insensate clay or pigments. We see re- 
sults in these last, while in the actor’s hands it is his Processes which constitute 
his art. When, for instance, we study Richardson’s delineations of Clarissa and 
Clementina, it is independent of the tears which he is said to have wept in draw- 
ing them. We may not go so far as Johnson, who would not believe with Fielding 
that the most affecting passages have been written with tears ; nor would we per- 
chance consign Alfieri to Bedlam on the proof of his paroxysms of composition, 
but it is the results of those tears and those paroxysms, and not the record of 
them, that move us. The unhappy minister of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter” 
may have gained, and doubtless did gain, something of power from the long 
meditation which, the author says, fixed in his brain the deep print of the sad 
portent of that wonderful romance in very undesirable distinctness; but the 
reader does not go back of the page of the book itself. No one will charge 
Wincklemann with insanely believing himself a Greek, because there is to be 
seen in the results of his studies such perfect embodiment of Grecian feeling for 
art; yet the great critic may have had moments of fervor, when he was lost to 
himself. Perhaps we could judge Domenichino’s perceptions better if, instead 
of his picture, we could have seen him in his studio, working himself into a pas- 
sion, that he might watch the motions and portray the features of anger. 

But, on the other hand, the actor is seen and judged in his very labors, 
cvolving the art-product while we look at him, exhibiting not so much a creation 
as acreating. And the problem is all the more intricate that he is sometimes to 
act on the stage of that debatable ground between the conscious and the un- 
conscious, where that thin partition runs which the poet long ago designated. 
When Luther saw the devil, we may say he had conjured up a vision that proved 
he had passed the salutary bounds of reason; but when he threw an inkstand at 
his head, he half slipped back into the sublunary world, where he felt his visitor, 
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and not he, was the intruder, and was again master of himself. We know how 
this kind of morbid perception led Tasso like a reality, 


Whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders that he sung. 


Perhaps it is as good a definition of genius as any among the ten thousands, that 
it is this transcending power held in subjection by volition, and this test of vo- 
lition may constitute the poet’s “thin partition.” 

In speaking of the actor’s art, Lord Jeffrey says that we must hold that the 
actor, to be great, must feel transiently the passion he shows ; and because it is 
so momentary that a slip of the wig may recall him to his senses, we must not 
be deceived into thinking that this feeling does not exist at all. Voltaire’s way 
of expressing it was to tell an actress that she must have a devil in her; and the 
writers upon the subject have many of them put it in one way or another. Three 
of the principal analyzers of the art of Garrick’s day, when the matter engaged 
wide attention, have turned the thought to their liking, and not always remarka- 
bly. Churchill says, “ Those who would make us feel must feel themselves.” 
Lloyd puts it, “ No actor pleases that is not possessed ;” and Aaron Hill de- 
cides that “ Rightly to seem is transiently to be.” 

Of course, when the power to make it but a transient feeling is gone, it be- 
comes positive hallucination and no longer an art. So it was with Monrose, a 
French actor, who had been the Figaro of his day; and when his mind lapsed 
into lunacy, he was Figaro still, in spite of himself. The simulated traits of 
Shylock became ingrained in Macklin, and when volition departed, he went about 
still cheapening in the market, and “would have his weight ’ to a pound of 
cherries. It is told of Mrs. Mountford that after she lost her reason, when one 
night “ Hamlet” was to be played, she dressed for her old part of Ophelia, and 
slipping upon the stage at the cue, supplanted the appointed performer and 
made the audience marvel at her personation. 

But apart from such abnormal experiences, there is unquestionably a power 
of voluntary identification within the range of every great performer. We all 
know how, in moments of excitement, we forget some portion of ourselves, at 
least. Burke instances Campanella, as showing that the mere power of ab- 
straction could make him forget his sufferings on the rack. If it was not a 
positive self-transformation, it was, at all events, something of the same kind 
that could make Betterton, Garrick, Barry, Kemble, and Moliére oblivious of 
the excruciating twinges of the gout, when once on the stage. From this con- 
dition to an active taking-on of another identity is but a gliding step, and it can 
be made at times almost unconsciously. Nothing is stranger or more certain in 
the operations of mind than that long brooding on supposititious data will at last 
deprive the reason of sure tests of the truth. After a sea voyage the head 
swims for days, and reason, still dominant, is powerless to quell the mocking 
sensations. Burke says, “The serises, strangely affected in some one manner, 
cannot quickly change their tenor, or adapt themselves to other things.” It is 
this truth that the actor attests by his transitory self-aloofness, which allows his 
simulated nature to stand in his own shoes; and he uses various measures to 
ensure it for enhancing his art. Rachel would tarry at the slips through her off- 
scenes, in order that her own self might not have a chance to come back upon 
her. Mrs. Siddons would set her dressing-room door open, that she might hear 
the progress of the play, and never forget her supposed character. Betterton 
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and Le Kain would keep up their parts in the green-room. Devices of all kinds 
have been employed to urge on the lagging illusion or create a substitute for 
spontaneity. Talma would fancy his audience a convocation of skeletons when 
he had before him a scene of particular horror. It was said of Catalini, that she 
heightened her fervor by always carrying a small Bible about her person—a sort 
of holy jugglery that Wesley was not ashamed of when he selected the tomb of 
his father whereon to deliver his most effective sermons. The old story of Polus 
is well known, how, to aggravate a mimic grief, he brought from the sepulchre 
the urn that contained his own son’s ashes, when, in “ Electra,” he was to weep . 
over that of Orestes. The similar anecdote of Kérner and the German actress 
Antoinette Adamberger, is not, perhaps, so familiar. The poet was betrothed 
just before he joined Liitzow’s Yagers, and fell shortly after, pierced through 
the heart ; and a miniature of his beloved, borne in his bosom, was stained with 
his blood. When Antoinette’s engagements compelled her to resume her duties 
on the stage, the directors of the company, rather cruelly, sought to increase the 
effect of her acting by casting her to Thekla, where she has to listen to the 
account of Max Piccolomini’s death ; and by its resembling the occasion of her 
own sorrows, she was stricken down, carried almost lifeless from the scene, and 
with such results as might possibly have clouded her reason for life. 

But far more artistically than by any such make-shifts, a deep study of his 
part and long brooding upon the action, has often unconsciously transported the 
actor’s soul, and worked, as it were, a palpable metempsychosis. Keats knew it, 
when he could not read “ Macbeth” alone in the dead hours of the night. Mrs. 
Siddons tells us that, in studying the part of the Queen in that play, she grew 
to have such a paroxysm of terror one night that she rushed from the room to 
seek relief in the companionship of the family. Robertson, of Brighton, tells us 
quite the same story of himself—how he went up to bed one night, after an even- 
ing over the play, so filled with Macbeth’s dread that he descended to his study 
before he could sleep, just to prove to himself that he was not a child, afraid of 
his own shadow. 

It is, perhaps, the best test of a superior histrionic power that the actor 
keeps his identity so under control that he recovers himself quicker than his 
audience, and occasionally upon the instant, if he wills it. Diderot even insists 
upon this management as a necessary adjunct. He would have a head of ice, 
as he expresses it, above the burning heart; and asserts that where mere sen- 
sibility directs, a part must necessarily falter on repetition. Leigh Hunt held 
that too much of this affection was as hurtful as too little, and it is said of Gar- 
rick’s rival, Barry, that his heart overcame his head, while Garrick always kept 
his proper self sufficiently aloof to act as critic, while he was himself perform- 
ing. Indeed, Garrick knew that in this curious supplementing of his passion 
with self-composure lay much of his power, whereby, like a skilful general, he 
kept his forces all in hand. Hannah More used to relate that a friend said to 
him one day, that it was surprising how he could stand the wear and tear of so 
much passion, feeling it, as he evidently did. “Come to-night and take the 
stage box,” was the reply. And that evening, in the midst of a scene of the 
most earnest passion, Garrick turned from the audience, and, catching the eye 
of his visitor, lolled out his tongue like an idiot who had never known what it 
was to feel. In the most thrilling parts of “ Lear,’ when the house was thunder- 
ous with applause, he could slyly turn to King and utter his self-satisfaction— 
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“It will do, Tom; it will do!” Similar stories are rife in all green-rooms. 
Grimm relates them of Madame Duclos and Sophie Arnould. They are told of 
Young, Burton, and many others in our times. 

Emerson says that an experienced counsellor once told him that he never 
feared the effect on a jury of a lawyer who did not in his heart believe that his 
client ought to have a verdict. This may possibly be true ; and juries, who are 
on their oaths ngt to be deceived, are necessarily more sure to catch the sly 
wink and the lolling tongue—though many an advocate has been an excellent ac- 
tor—than a play-house audience, who are willing partners in a deception. It is 
the Spartan maxim put into force—not the stealing of our reason that we care 
for, but the too apparent deception in the act. It is the difference between a 
simulated and a perverted truth. 

It is held that the actor does, transiently at least, believe he is the character 
he assumes; but even that may not be accepted without some qualification. 
Clairon said, “ Had I not felt like Dido, I could not have personified her ;” and 
Lady Blessington quotes Mademoiselle Mars as saying something to a like pur- 
port. But when the Clairon speaks of her twenty years’ assiduity to identify 
herself with the part as having enabled her to do it, we may allow that interval 
to have improved her acting, but hardly to have enhanced the self-illusion. Re- 
current simulation is apt to become not so much an independent volition as a habit, 
like Mrs, Siddons stabbing the potatoes. Douglas Jerrold says of the actor, not 
without truth, that “he continually carries about with him pieces of greatness 
not his own; his moral self is encased in a harlequin’s jacket—the patches from 
Parnassus.” A great actor will, indeed, forget for the occasion, not himself 
only, but his other selves of the repertory ; but mere talent is apt to act in stere- 
otype emotions, as some men, glib of tongue, are said to think in phrases. 

Garrick understood this in the Clairon, and so he said of her, “I fear her 
heart has none of those zustaztaneous feelings, that life-blood, that keen sensi- 
bility, that bursts at once from genius, and, like electrical fire, shoots through 
the veins, marrow, bones and all, of every spectator. Madame Clairon is so 
conscious and certain of what she can do that she never, I believe, had the feel- 
ings of the instant come upon her unexpectedly; but I pronounce that the 
greatest strokes of genius have been unknown to the actor himself, till circum- 
stances and the warmth of the scene have sprung the mine, as it were, as much 
to his own surprise as to that of the audience. Thus I make a great difference 
between a great genius and a good actor. The first will always realize the feel- 
ings of his character, and be transported beyond himself, while the other, with 
great powers and good sense, will give great pleasure to an audience ; but never 

Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus. 

When Boswell asked Garrick if: he had really thought he was the character 
he personated, he replied, “ In a certain sense ;” but Johnson rose at the assev- 
eration with the indignation of an outraged morality, and said, “The actor, if 
he really believed himself to be Richard or Macbeth, deserved to be hanged as 
much as they,” and appealed to Kemble to know if he ever felt so. That cir- 
cumspect player had never been so far gone himself; and Johnson very plainly 
did not comprehend the extent of Garrick’s belief. If he had only recalled how, 
as a boy, and in his father’s kitchen at Lichfield, he was so affected with read- 
ing the ghost scene in “ Hamlet” that he rushed out into the street to encounter 
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relief in nsore corporeal personages, he might have understood his old pupil bet- 
ter, and never have mortified him with the exclamation, “ Has Punch any feel- 


ings, eh?” 
JusTIN WINSOR. 








A VISIT TO THE BANK OF PRUSSIA. 


N the “ Taegerstrasse,” one of the busiest streets of Berlin, stands a solid- 
| looking building, only one story high, not distinguished either in architectural 

or other features from the houses adjoining. At the front there is a bronze plate, 
dedicated to the memory of a grenadier, who fell here at his post as the first vic- 
tim of the March Revolution in 1849. Entering the building, the same simplicity 
strikes us. There is nothing that announces the high importance of the house. 
And yet within its walls a rich treasure is hidden—millions in coined silver and 
gold, fireproof safes full of shares, bonds, securities, etc., scrips enough to make 
thousands rich, precious pawns (lombards), documents and bills of exchange, the 
latter representing, in the course of a year, a capital of three hundred millions 
of thalers. 

Here, indeed, we are in the magic circle of Plutus, in one of the wonderful 
palaces where a slip of paper is transformed into a heap of gold, and, vice versa, 
a heap of gold into a slip of paper; where a stroke of the pen creates millions ; 
where the word “credit ” is the “ Sesame ” which opens the mountain dazzling with 
gold and silver. We are at the golden gate of the great reservoir of wealth into 
which flow the thousands and thousands of drops, fountains, creeks and streams 
of the money-making community of Prussia. We are in the Prussian Bank. 

A vaulted corridor leads us to the different departments of the great institu- 
tion, in which alone, including its one hundred and thirty-eight branch-establish- 
ments, more than four hundred officials are employed. At the head of these is 
the bank-president, at present Herr von Dechend; under him are four bank- 
directors, a justiciary, the bookkeepers, cashiers, and chiefs of the different de- 
partments, the controllers, registers, clerks, and porters, forming altegether quite 
a little army of élite troupes. The same military spirit of accuracy and disciplined 
performance of duty, evinced in the whole administration of Prussia, is to be 
found here. A German financier once said: “ /# Geldsachen hort die Gemiith- 
lichkeit auf” (in money matters good nature is at an end). Following this prin- 
ciple, the bank-president is most rigid in selecting his employés. An appointment 
is made only after a close secret observation of the person, some time before the 
nomination takes place, and it is only in extraordinary cases that a change is 
made. Hence the bank has the oldest officials, of whose faithfulness an idea can 
be formed from the fact that one chief of a department, during his whole service 
of twenty-five years, has taken leave of absence for only twenty-five days. 

The same cautiousness and watchfulness is observed in all the operations of 
the bank, and particularly in the counting of the cash and in the keeping of the 
tresor. In a special room, to which no outsider has admission, the money 
received is carefully counted, one official checking and proving another, so that 
errors are almost impossible. Counterfeits or pieces of short weight are separ- 
ated with methodical precision, and retraced to the place of disbursement. The 
examination of the suspicious coins requires great sharp-sightedness. Perhaps 
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no other money is so often and well counterfeited, or so frequently deteriorated 
in all possible manners as the Prussian thalers and Frederic-d’ors. Of the bank- 
notes, the twenty-five and fifty thaler notes were for a time so successfully imi- 
tated by means of photography, that even the bank itself was deceived on several 
occasions, and cash paid for them over the counter. 

As soon as the bags, generally containing five hundred thalers each, are 
counted and made ready, they are sealed, each bag bearing the name of the con- 
trolling official, and delivered into the treasury vaults of the bank. These vaults 
are built fire-proof, with impenetrable walls and four ponderous iron doors, ad- 
mission through which is possible only to the four long-tried officials entrusted 
with the charge of the treasury. The bags are placed in such order that they 
can be counted easily, when the regular “revision” takes place. Both gold and 
silver bars are counted in the same manner, and packed in light transportable 
boxes. The quantity of coin in the treasury of course depends upon the fluctua- 
tions of business. It averages seventy millions of thalers (about fifty millions of 
dollars). A glance around the vaults, however, in no way realizes the picture the 
imagination creates. Instead of walls dazzling with gold and silver, we see only 
an ordinary, white-painted cellar, stored with prosaic-looking grey bags and 
wooden boxes, 

To learn the routine of business of the bank, we first direct our steps to the 
discounting department, where a numerous public congregates early in the fore- 
noon. Here drafts on Berlin or other commercial cities are discounted before 
falling due, at the discount-rate fixed by the bank, provided that they be drawn 
on “good” houses, and bear at least two “good” signatures. About four hun- 
dred thousand drafts, amounting to three hundred millions and more, are dis- 
counted annually. 

All classes of society look for and find what they want—money—at the bank, 
which fulfils, with rare liberality, its task of aiding and fostering home industry 
and commerce, and favorably distinguishes itself from the banks of England and 
France by discounting the smallest as well as the largest bills, and by lending 
its aid in critical times even to the smaller manufacturer or merchant, and open- 
ing a credit even to the farmer. Nevertheless its losses are comparatively insig- 
nificant. This good fortune is the result of the principles which guide the 
acceptance of “ personal security.” The most detailed knowledge of all the firms 
or persons transacting business with it, is in the possession of the bank, which 
uses the information obtained with such discretion and secrecy, that many of the 
larger firms do not hesitate to communicate their yearly balance to this their great 
financial supporter. Through special agents the directors are constantly kept 
informed as to the financial standing, and even the private character of the men 
with whom they have mostly to deal. Sometimes, before the public or even the 
interested persons have any suspicion, the bank knows, or “ guesses,” that this 
or that firm is on the verge of bankruptcy, and therefore almost always breaks 
off its connection in due time to save itself. This remarkable foreknowledge is ex- 
plained by the official weekly reports, which the bank receives with regard to the 
condition of every business firm in Prussia. All the branches (“ Filiale” ) of the 
bank in the other cities of Prussia have their special and voluntary informers, the 
results of whose investigations are communicated to the chief establishment, to 
which, in doubtful cases, the branches have to apply. The magnitude and diffi- 
culty of this task may be conceived when it is known that the number of firms 
to be “watched,” in Cologne, for instance, a second-rate commercial city, is four 
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thousand. The weekly reports are carefully examined and compared with one 
another, so that the bank, by looking intoits fort-feuilie, knows to a nicety the 
amount of bills drawn on a house. If it appears that they equal the generally 
reputed property of the house, the directors communicate to the firm that the 
“ maximum” of credit has been reached. No information of “outsiders,” how- 
ever, is acted upon, without their veracity having been first ascertained. This 
system works very well in a state like Prussia, where even commerce is con- 
ducted, in the main, with military accuracy. 

In the dank-note department, the bank-notes received from the Government 
printing office, where they are printed, are signed, put in circulation, and cashed 
again. The bank-notes returning to the bank are first marked off in the regis- 
ters, kept for that purpose, stamped with the words “ No value,” then filed on an 
iron bar, and finally burnt in an oven especially constructed for the purpose, 
under the inspection of the bank-note commissioners. 

The bank exhibits its power and its beneficent operation most conspicuously 
in times of threatened crisis. One of these crises, it will be remembered, oc- 
curred in 1866. It was met without any serious consequences, the bank keeping 
down the rate of interest by issuing supplementary bank-notes to the firms in 
want of money to meet their obligations. The bank besides, in order to depress 
the then high rate of foreign exchanges, issued out of its porte-feuille the neces- 
sary bills of exchange, thereby putting a stop to the flow of silver to the former 
money-centre of Germany—to Frankfort on the Main—and it bought forty millions 
of silver thalers, in order to keep up with the demand for them which the 
war created. 

Less extensive than the discounting business is the Lombard business, or 
lending money on deposits of stocks, on gold, silver-plate, and on goods gener- 
ally, making the bank a sort of pawnbroking establishment. The giro business, 
or transfers from and to accounts, is also insignificant if compared with the busi- 
ness done by other Berlin banks. 

One part of the bank vaults is reserved and used as a safe deposit room for 
personal property, precious documents, and other valuables belonging to private 
individuals. The bank receives all these things, if packed in a box, and issues, 
without taking notice of the contents, receipts, on presentation of which the bearer 
can fetch them out again. Some interesting incidents sometimes occur in con- 
neetion with this department. A lady made the disagreeable discovery that her 
diamond jewelry, brought to and redrawn from the bank by her husband, was, 
on return, changed into emai/, instead of diamonds. After a severe examination 
she found that her own husband had effected this changement de décoration, in 
order to pay debts contracted at the gaming-table. 

The administration of the bank corresponds with its dualistic nature, it being 
half a Government and half a private bank. The “chief” is the Minister of 
Commerce, now Herr von der Heydt, and a “ curatorium ” of five high Govern- 
ment officials, assembling every three months, is under him. The shareholders 
hold a yearly meeting, where they elect the central committee, controlling the 
bank operations, receive the report, and revise the statutes. The working cap- 
ital consists of the Government contribution of two millions ; the share-capital 
of twenty millions ; the deposited capital of twenty-three millions, and the reserve- 
fund of four millions, the total being about fifty millions of thalers. The bank- 
notes in circulation amount to 136,148,000 thalers ; the coin on hand, reserved 
for redeeming, is seventy millions. The whole returns of the bank, in 1865, were 
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2,27 3,608,200 thalers ; the net profit made, after deduction of a sixth for the re- 
serve-fund, was two millions, to be equally divided between the Government and 
the shareholders. The weekly balance, the “status” of the bank and its 
branches, is published weekly in the newspapers. Once a month the revision of 
the cash takes place, and then the institute is closed during a part of the forenoon. 

The brilliant results of the institute have, however, not been attained without 


great struggles, and only in the course of the last twenty years. 
CARL WINTER. 








MR. TURVEYDROP APPLIES THE PROBE. 


DO most cordially hate to descant upon any subject which cannot be pursued 
I without exhibiting the human species in a bad or unlovely light. I had, at 
any time, and ten times over, rather paint the excellences than the deformities 
of my brother and sister man, and can grieve as heartily as anybody over their 
imperfections. 

“Then why do you wish to probe their wounds ?” is the natural inquiry sug- 
gested by the title of these paragraphs. 

Simply because I wish to essay a faint attempt to better the manners and 
customs of the age a little. I do it without any expectation of embalming my 
name as that of a reformer ; but I like to button-hole the public whenever I can 
catch it on the street-corner of a magazine, and lecture it a little on some of its 
sins. I believe nothing in the way of reform, in any direction, is ever effected 
by sneering and railing at evils, and trying to ridicule them to death. They 
don’t die of those diseases. They ought to be combatted honestly and kindly, 
if rudely, and not brayed at and whistled down. And if it shall be here suggested 
that it is more than likely that the physician might be benefited by some of his 
own medicine, I can only sadly assent, and allow that 


Man has no mission to mankind. 
It tasks the wisest and the best 
To rule the world within his breast. 


But my particular subject of complaint just now is the growing thirst after 
novelty and sensation which leads men and women of our day to crowd eagerly 
together and witness the sufferings and dangers of man and beast for their own 
diversion, and which impels other men to ransack the globe and their own fertile 
brains in pursuit of some new variety of torment wherewith to appease the gnaw- 
ing vultures of novelty, curiosity and sensation. 

Will not human nature plead guilty upon arraignment, to the indictment of 
continual, deliberate inhumanity to man and beast, for the satisfaction of its own 
selfish amusement ? 

My reader will recall with me his first reading of a description of a Spanish 
bull-fight, with its details of a crowded amphitheatre, an infuriated beast, mata- 
dors, picadors, fiery darts, red flags and cloaks, men and horses disembowelled, 
trampled under hoof, ahd tossed upon horns; and the scientific dexterity with 
which the monarch of the ring would, at the opportune moment, when the public 
had satiated itself with blood and wounds, insert his dagger into the animal’s 
vertebra, and put an end to the scene. And he has with me, no doubt, pro- 
nounced the Spaniards a people of refined and barbarous cruelty, deserving of 
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some severe judgment for their sins. And very likely we have put up a hosanna 
thereupon that our own was not as other nations, delighting in cruel sports 
and exhibitions in which the pains and perils of man and beast were the prin- 
cipal attractions. 

But if we do not organize bull-fights in the United States,* we habitually and 
publicly do innumerable other things quite as revolting to good morals, Christian 
charity and humanity, if not as broadly brutal. 

I know something of this unaccountable feeling of craving after the novel and 
sensational, however repulsive they may be found. I once saw three thousand, 
more or less, men and women, climbing the hill at Harper’s Ferry, and footing it 
for a mile beyond, through snow and mud, in the chilly air of a February day, to 
look on while two deserters from our army were shot to death with musketry for 
their crime. And as I made a unit of the three thousand, I may as well confess 
that we all put ourselves to great personal inconvenience to witness this dreadful 
spectacle, merely from an unhealthy and morbid desire to see the deliberate kill- 
ing of two fellow creatures, and how they would take it. For myself, however, 
I can honestly say that when news of their reprieve came at the last moment, I 
experienced no feeling of disappointment, such as I am pharisaical enough to 
think was felt by a very large proportion of that crowd. 

If the reader wishes a practical illustration of my idea, let him ask the sheriff 
of some county where a homicide has lately been executed, how many applica- 
tions for tickets of admission to the hanging he received in excess of the number 
of tickets to be issued ; and if this does not satisfy him, let him ask the publisher 
of the daily paper how large an extra edition of his journal, containing full details 
of the execution, he sold. It is as Byron said, 


a fearful thing 
To see a human soul take wing: 


but not too fearfui or too solemn to attract the eager and inquisitive attention 
of the throng of curiosity-hunters. 

Some years since a dear friend of myself, at the time in my company, was 
shockingly and fatally burned by the conflagration of an oil well in the petroleum 
regions of Pennsylvania. Lingering for eight days in the most acute torments, 
his last hours were distressed by the importunities of dozens of curious men to 
be allowed to see him—strangers all, but possessed with an insatiable desire to 
see how a man looks and acts with two-thirds of the surface of his body blistered 
by fire. And I believe this disposition is universal. Let a man break his leg 
on the street-corner, and unless he is speedily removed indoors, you shall see 
him surrounded by a gaping mob, most of the number chiefly interested in de- 
termining whether it is his leg or his neck that has sustained the fracture. 

Prize-fighting, cock-fighting, dog-fighting, and kindred amusements of the 
nineteenth century, have been placed under legislative ban; but the degrading 
appetite for the exhibition of pain often contrives evasions of the law, and the 
sporting press continues to inform us how, on the forty-ninth round, Mulhalbully 
came up groggy, and was caught by the Little "Un with a nasty one on the right 
peeper, which sent him to grass. Ncrcan it be safely assumed that these brutal 
and disgusting exhibitions are attended and enjoyed solely by those who are 
themselves brutal and degraded. It was asserted at the time, that the fight be- 
tween Heenan and Sayers was witnessed not only by a fair representation of the 


* The writer remembers to have seen, but a few years since, an account of one of these brutal shows in 
New Orleans, which was very largely attended. 
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English nobility, but also by ministers of the gospel, the latter sufficiently dis- 
guised to prevent recognition by the crowd ; and this fact was not denied. It is 
lamentably true that these barbarous exhibitions make a common ground upon 
which debased ignorance and elevated refinement meet. Alas and alas! that 
human beings should delight to see men 

—— bruise and beat and hammer and maul, 

And strike till one or the other shall fall ; 
but they do; and merely to gratify a perverted taste for the diabolical. 

A current joke, some years ago, exactly expressed the force of this unnatural 
sentiment. It was of a man who was observed to follow Van Amburgh’s men- 
agerie from place to place, scrupulously attending each exhibition. Upon being 
asked the reason of this singular conduct, he replied, with emphasis, that that big 
lion would bite off Van Amburgh’s head when he put it in his mouth, sure, some 
day, and he was bound to be there when it happened. This is an exhibition 
which has been witnessed by hundreds of thousands ; but does any one for a 
moment suppose that if it were entirely divested of the Aosszdility of the lion’s 
chewing up the showman’s head, it would draw four dozen? I trow not. 

It is not many months since a poor little Japanese boy met with an accident 
which might well have been fatal, during a dangerous gymnastic performance ; 
and still later one of three brothers, skilful and daring acrobats, met a terrible 
death by a mischance in his performances. It is not too much to say that this 
man became a victim to the gratification of an inhuman and debasing taste for 
the public exhibition of highly dangerous feats. It is not to be forgotten that 
this appetite always demands the ingredient of danger or pain; let the Hanlons 
practise their tumbling and gyrating upon ropes stretched three feet from the 
sawdust, and the show immediately becomes tame and uninviting. Or let the 
dear public be assured that the tion’s teeth and claws have been carefully drawn, 
and Van Amburgh might thrust his head, shoulder deep, down the throat of the 
royal brute, to empty canvas. 

One more illustration will suffice. About nine years ago a supple and cour- 
ageous Frenchman, Gravelet by name, but known to the public as Blondin, “in- 
augurated ” the rope-walking fever in this country, to which several foolish victims 
were sacrificed. Over the dizzy height between the towering banks of the 
Niagara below the Falls, Blondin stretched and guyed a single rope, and amazed 
immense crowds by walking over it from shore to shore, performing more diffi- 
cult feats upon this frail thread suspended between heaven and earth than you 
and I could possibly achieve on ferra firma. He crossed it with both feet placed 
in peach baskets, he crossed it backward, blindfolded, bound with ropes, with 
his legs in a sack, and finally performed the terrible task of transporting a man 
across the rope borne on his back, holding the breath of thousands in suspense 
the while. The masses of humanity that came to Niagara to witness these un- 
precedented feats were almost innumerable ; they filled the points of view along 
the river in solid squares, and hedged about the extremities of the rope by 
thousands. Some of them came hundreds of miles—not a few came thousands 
—to see—what? A graceful and adroit performance on the slack rope by an 
adept? I think not. I do not wish to be uncharitable; but I received a deep 
impression from the attendance upon Sunday of these rope-walks, that a very 
great proportion of those crowds came there to embrace the possible chance of 
beholding a human being pitch headlong from a rope a hundred feet into the 
seething hell of waters below. It will be said, of course, that this, and divers 
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others, were public exhibitions, given for profit; but they were none the less 
stimulated, and, in fact, created, by the false and pernicious appetite of which 
I have spoken. 

All those who agree with me in the truth of what is here written (and how 
can a gentle public, in its thoughtful mood, disagree ?) will also agree with me 
that there should be a remedy for these refinements of man’s inhumanity to man 
and beast. There is a remedy, my friends, but it is personal in its application, 
and requires patience and faith at the hands of all good men and women. We 
owe it to ourselves, to our posterity, no less than to the generation in which we 
live, that all these abominable monstrosities should be utterly purged away and 
reformed ; and to this end every individual must give his undeviating individual 
exertions to exalt, to embellish, and to purify the times whereof we are a part. 
Attack the evil by assailing the cause of it—the deformed sentiment which is 
abroad—and the reform will meet with accomplishment. May heaven hasten 


the day! 
JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








THE PINE COUNTRY. 


LONG the eastern coast of North Carolina, from the Virginia line, on the 
north, to the South Carolina line, on the south, stretches a remarkable 
belt of country. It is from forty to fifty miles wide by two hundred long, and 
comprises about a fifth of the whole area of the State. Although within forty- 
eight hours of New York by rail, and three days by sea, this region is, perhaps, 
less known-than the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains just opened to the 
world by the Pacific Railway. Yet within the extended limits of these United 
States there is, perhaps, no tract of country which offers a more comfortable 
home to the emigrant or a more profitable investment to the capitalist. 

Following the sinuosities of the coast, it has a water-front of several hun- 
dred miles, protected from the violence of the ocean by a chain of islands, por- 
tions of which are suited to the culture of sea-island cotton, and the whole 
admirably adapted to the growth of the grape. The mainland is penetrated by 
numerous short rivers, deeper than the sounds into which they empty, and, 
therefore, sluggish in their flow; and furnishing, with their branches, a complete 
system of canals useful for transportation and drainage, and excelled only by 
the canals of Holland. 

This tract of country comprises the counties of Currituck, Camden, Pasquo- 
tanck, Gates, Hertford, Northampton, Halifax, Bertie, Chowan, Perquimons, 
Tyrrel, Washington, Martin, Edgecomb, Pitt, Beaufort, Hyde, Craven, Greene, 
Lenoir, Jones, Carteret, Onslow, Duplin, New Hanover, Brunswick, Columbus, 
and Bladen. Thirteen of these counties are traversed by railways, bringing them 
within forty-eight hours of New York. Twelve of them lie upon Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds ; and so numerous are the estuaries setting back from, and the 
rivers flowing into these sounds, that there is scarcely a farm which might not 
have its own wharf, and be its own port of entry. The ports of Washington, 
Newbern, Beaufort, and Wilmington forward the products of these counties to 
New York by steamers in three or four days. By means of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, thirteen of these counties have easy and frequent communication with 
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Norfolk. You will look on the map of the United States in vain for any region 
of country, equal in extent, with superior facilities for sending its products to 
market. So great is this advantage that the farmer of Chowan, Bertie, or Hyde 
gets seventy-five cents a bushel for his corn when his brother of Illinois and 
Iowa gets but thirty. 

But the sounds and rivers of eastern North Carolina are full of many varie- 
ties of excellent fish, which are taken in vast numbers, as many as two hundred 
thousand herring having been brought to shore at one haul in a seine twenty- 
five hundred yards long. Oysters, turtle, and terrapin abound; mullet, shad, 
bass, and many other choice varieties of fish, are caught in great quantities, the 
water teeming with an inexhaustible supply of this kind of food. Nor is game 
less abundant. A gentleman well acquainted with the country writes : 

There are ducks of various kinds, of which the canvas-back is the most esteemed; 
geese and swans, which congregate in numbers exceeding all conception of any person 
who has not been informed. They are often so numerous as entirely to cover acres of the 
surface of the water, so that observers from the beach would only see ducks and no water 
between them. These great collections are termed “rafts.” The shooting season com- 
mences in autumn and continues through the winter. The returns in game killed and se- 
cured through any certain time to a skilful, patient, and enduring gunner, are as sure as 
the profits of any labor of agriculture and trade, and far larger profits for the capital and 
labor employed. The following particular facts I learned from the personal knowledge 
of a highly respectable gentleman and proprietor on Currituck Sound. The shooting, as 
a business, on his shores, is done only by gunners hired by himself and for his own profit, 
and who are paid a fixed price for every fow] delivered to him, according to its kind, from 
the smallest or least-prized species of ducks to the rare and highly-valued swan. He has 
employed thirty gunners through a winter. He provides and charges for all the ammu- 
nition they require, which they pay for out of their wages. In this way he can tell ex- 
actly how much ammunition he issues, and it may be presumed the gunners _do not waste 
it unnecessarily at their own expense. In this manner, and for his own gunners and his 
own premises only, in one winter he used more than a ton of gunpowder, and shot in pro- 
portion, and forty-six thousand percussion caps. From this expenditure along the shore 
of one large farm only, there may be formed a conception of the immensity of the opera- 
tions and the results along the shores extending for full one hundred and fifty miles, and 
on all of which the same business is regularly pursued. 


But man does not live by fish and fowl alone; and the object of this article 
is not to tell the sportsman that on the eastern shore of the Old North State he 
can find abundant food for his powder in game of every variety, from the quail 
to the stag of ten; and that though all may not be fish that comes to his net, 
it will all be good, either to boil, broil, or fry. The land which these numerous 
sounds, rivers, and bays, not only bring within easy access to a market, but 
also endow with a picturesque beauty rarely excelled, yields to the farmer a 
most generous return for the labor which he bestows upon it. It is worthy of 
consideration, too, when comparing this region with others, that the soil, once 
prepared for cultivation, is so mellow and friable, that one man with a mule can 
till as much ground as a man and a boy with a yoke of oxen will do at the West; 
while the expense for agricultural implements of every kind is less than in stiff 
clay soils. 

In 1867, General Gwynn, one of the most eminent and experienced civil 
engineers in the United States, and who has surveyed the whole of these lands, 
in his report to the State authorities, says: 


Last year an elderly negro man, who cultivated a portion on shares, with two young 
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negro women and a boy, all of whom, including the man himself, were stricken down 
with the small-pox, made six bales of cotton and twelve hundred bushels of corn. 


This was accomplished without the aid of fertilizers, and with the simplest 
and rudest agricultural implements in the hands of ignorant, unskilled freedmen. 
Can any farming region show a better record? There are plantations in Hyde 
County which have been cultivated in corn year after year for a century without 
fertilizers or rotation of crops, and have yielded from fifty to a hundred bushels 
per acre; while “science infers from the facts of the past and from careful 
analysis, that even two centuries of close cultivation will not exhaust this natural 
and ever-renewing fertility.” 

But while this region has been heretofore devoted exclusively to the culture 
of corn and cotton, of both which crops it has produced as largely as the best 
lands in the Mississippi valley, they are not to be regarded as the limit of its 
capacity. Wheat can be cultivated as successfully here as in Ohio or Illinois, 
and has always been in sufficient quantity to supply the wants of the farmers. 
It is the home of the vine, the birth-place of the Catawba and its less distin- 
guished brother, the Scuppernong, which grows in wild luxuriance, and yields 
to the grossest neglect a profusion of grapes which the North Carolinian thinks 
“hard to be beat.” The best varieties of native American grapes, including the 
Iona and Delaware, have been successfully cultivated in the vicinity of Newbern ; 
and there is no reason why this should not become the land of vineyards. 
The rigor of winter, which is short, is so tempered by the influence of the Gulf 
Stream and the proximity of the ocean, that the vine needs no protection, and 
the summer is so long, and the genial heat of the sun so constant and uniform, 
that the fruit attains its fullest ripeness, and produces the richest wines. New- 
bern is nearer New York than Cincinnati by rail, and has also a direct water 
communication, so that the future Longworth of North Carolina will have the 
same advantage over his competitor of Ohio that the planter of Hyde has over 
the farmer of Illinois. The same natural causes combine to produce the finest 
peach grown in the world, and it ripens so early that it can be cultivated prof- 
itably for the New York market. So also the strawberry, blackberry, and rasp- 
berry, which reach a more luscious ripeness than the same fruit raised at the 
North. Nor is this all, nature in her prodigality has given to this favored region 
an apple of its own, known as the “ Mattamuskeet,” and if you will trust the 
impartiality of a North Carolinian’s judgment in the matter—the sincerity of his 
belief cannot be doubted—it is equal to the Newtown Pippin in flavor, and will 
keep better. If you are not willing to take his judgment, test the question 
yourself. Buy a hundred acres of this favored land, set out an orchard of 
Mattamuskeet apple trees, and send your first crop direct to London, and when 
your heart rejoices over the rich returns from your venture, you will join the 
North Carolinian in songs of praise to his native apple. 

Nowhere can the vegetable gardener find land that will more bountifully 
reward his labors. Every variety of vegetable that is sold in Washington and 
Fulton markets grows with a readiness that is almost spontaneous, and with a 
profusion that is almost miraculous. The sweet potato, that most nutritious 
and delightful of all vegetables used for man and beast, so highly prized in this 
market, and never found here in perfection, grows in that favored region with 
little care or culture ; and on soils comparatively poor, from two to five hundred 
bushels per acre can easily be raised. 

It is generally believed, and by none more firmly than by the inhabitants them- 
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selves, that owing to the long, warm summers, grass will not flourish here; but 
this is a mistaken notion growing out of an indisposition on the part of the 
planter to cultivate any but the crops his fathers planted, and which he has been 
accustomed to see growing ever since he first saw anything. Your genuine 
North Carolinian is a conservative—the late vote of the State to the contrary, 
notwithstanding—and abhors novelties as nature does a vacuum. His land has 
always produced corn and cotton, and the close of each year has found a good 
balance in his favor on his merchant’s books ; why should he try anything new? 
Let well enough alone; though Dr. Emmons, the State geologist, in one of 
his reports did say : 

There is no difficulty in the cultivation of the grasses. It is evident the climate is more 
humid and the sea breezes moderate, the heat sufficient in summer to favor the develop- 
ment of this family of plants. There is no doubt, also, that if the attention of planters 
was turned to the cultivation of grasses, greater profits might be realized than from the 
cultivation of maize. It is less expensive, and as hay bears a high price in all the villages 
of this part of the State, and as there is always a communication with them by water, there 
can be no doubt that the profits which would arise from hay-making would considerably 
exceed those of corn. 

But even if the State geologist is wrong, and the planters are right, nature, 
always generous to her favorites, has provided a substitute for clover and timothy 
in the succulent and highly-nutritious reed which grows spontaneously and in 
great abundance on the river banks and in all moist places. It is an evergreen, 
and cattle feed and fatten on it in winter as well as summer, acquiring such a 
flavor therefrom that when converted into beef they command a higher price in 
the Norfolk market than the best stall-fed article. 

When nature furnishes the planter, without price, perennial pastures of rich- 
est food, and, at the same time, gives him a climate that requires no shelter for 
his stock, why should he plough deep, sow the choicest grass, and gather into 
huge barns? Why labor, when nature has already done the work to his hand? 
So reasoned the old planter, and where is the flaw in his reasoning? But the 
times are changed, and as new men take the places of the old, grass will grow 
instead of reeds, and the State geologist be proved correct. Meanwhile, if you 
want to raise cattle and sheep with no expense beyond their salt, hear what Gen- 
eral Gwynn says in his report of 1867: , 

The natural pastures are perennial. The open swamps bear reeds in great quantity, 
and which afford abundant and excellent food for cattle through winter and summer. For 
cattle grazing and sheep husbandry, Texas only exceeds it in extent of range; but for 
raising hogs and fattening them almost without feeding, this portion of the State is greatly 
and justly valued. 

Nor is the climate in any respect inferior to that of less productive regions. 
The short, gentle winters, and long, mild summers, give the inhabitants health 
and length of days. Water of the best quality can be obtained by boring through 
the marl, which, at different depths, underlies the whole country. The last, 
though by no means the least advantage which this country possesses, is cheap- 
ness. It can be bought in tracts of every size, from a hundred to ten thousand 
acres, at a less price than any other land within the same distance of New York. 

What region of country within the limits of the United States has greater or 
even equal advantages ? 


L. S. 
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THE BASE-BALL SEASON, 

BASE-BALL was a godsend to American 
youth, who can no longer be reproached 
with distaste for athletic sports. Since the 
war, it has run like wildfire. Young sol- 
diers, full of vigor, and longing for com- 
radeship and manly exercise, found them 
in this game, which supplied sport in the 
open air, straining exercise, rivalry, friend- 
ship, and just enough of uniform, drill, 
discipline, and organization to revive the 
pleasures without the hardships of the by- 
gone military career. Cricket has always 
been an exotic here; gymnasiums are in- 
doors, and much like work; billiards and 
bowling are costly; rowing is limited by 
water privileges ; horse racing and yacht- 
ing are mainly sports of the rich ; hunting 
and fishing are individual pastimes, rather 
than organized athletic sports. But base- 
ball was found to have all the elements of 
“a national game,” and suddenly grew to 
be to America what cricket is to England, 
gymnastics to Germany, target shooting 
and wrestling to Switzerland. 

During this present season, all athletic 
sports have reached their climax of favor 
and skill. Never were balls better played 
at base and wicket, boats better rowed and 
sailed, horses better run and trotted; and 
everybody knows the prowess of the Atlan- 
tics and the Athletics, of the Wards and 
the Harvards, of Dexter and Kentucky. 
The print-shop windows display photo- 
graphs of champion crews and clubs, and 
models of bats and yachts; and- ever and 
anon some splendidly-developed oarsman 
recalls the monstrous limbs and thews of 
a Roman gladiator, or the figure of mighty 
Geraint : 

The massive square of his hervic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle sloped 

As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it. 


While athletic sports are doing so much 
for physical culture, professional gamblers 
are putting their popularity in jeopardy. 
Such havoc have these gentry made of late, 
that hardly a great match comes off with- 
out suspicions of foul play. Base-ball is 
infested by blacklegs; a championship 
sculling match is pretty likely to be “ sold ; ” 
a horse race is simply the means of betting ; 
gamblers spread their nets over all public 
sports, and introduce into them the trickery 
of their profession, College boating, 
yachting, and some honorable horse racing 
stand out in marked contrast ; but the spirit 
and arts of the dice-box and card-table 
threaten to disgust all lovers of square 
dealing, and to react at length against the 
sports themselves, 

It is also to be feared that the extreme 
to which base-ball playing is now pushed 
may bring a great reaction. It is a mania, 
Hundreds of clubs do nothing but play, all 
summer and autumn. What pleasant days 
are not devoted to matches are spent in 
practice. When the “nines” are not con- 
tending with visitors, they themselves are 
travelling over the country, from Bangor to 
St. Louis. They make batting a business, 
and depend for money on the receipts from 
spectators. Where clubs are not strictly 
“ professional” the trouble is even worse, 
as much time of clerks or mechanics is 
taken away from regular callings. Youth 
are attracted to this exciting career, per- 
aps thence to vagabond ways of earning a 
livelihood. 

On the whole, however, we must strike 
a generous balance of praise in favor of 
the base-ball movement and of the era 
of physical sports. Faults, we may hope, 
will correct themselves, after a time; 
and surely the benefits are beyond meas- 
ure, 
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QUACKERY. 

SATIRIsTS unjustly twit our age with 
being sunk extra deep in quackery : where- 
as charlatanism probably fares no better 
now than at any historic period. Thanks 
to the credulous streak in human nature, 
quacks, we should reflect, have always been 
plenty ; but the world is given to dreaming 
of some past epoch of honesty and happi- 
ness, a golden age, or a good old times, 
compared with which the degenerate pres- 
ent is a sorry affair. However, as all liter- 
ature, even the earliest, reveals the same 
outcry—whether of Aristophanes, Horace, 
Juvenal, Chaucer, Rabelais, Boileau, Vol- 
taire, Swift, or Smollett—against the deceits 
and knaveries then extant, we may fairly 
conclude there never were any days of idyl- 
lic simplicity. There were humbugs before 
Barnum. 

The chief victims of quackery in our day 
are quacks themselves ; and business trick- 
ery costs more than it comes to. People 
are no shrewder, but now-a-days they have 
the newspaper, a freer intercourse, and a 
winnowing competition in all trades. We 
note the shams that now and again succeed, 
but we forget the myriads that fail. Out 
of a thousand plots to get money under 
false pretences ; to start mining companies 
where there is no ore ; to do business with- 
out capital or labor; to fofst a worthless 
invention on the community; to make a 
fortune out of the credulity of people—not 
ten succeed. It costs as much in time and 
toil to launch a sham project as a genuine 
one; and before it amounts to anything, 
the sham is detected. A man projects a 
joint-stock operation of the Montague Tigg 
sort, on a basis of fraud, and delivers a lec- 
ture, in which he slily advocates the Alad- 
din Oil, the Salamander Fire, or Methuse- 
lah Life Company, as the case may be. 
But he pays for his hall, his clagueurs, his 
printing, and his puffs ; and, when his pock- 
et money is exhausted, the game is ended. 

It is not difficult, probably, to suborn an 
underling on the city newspaper to smug- 
gle in a column of puffery of “Our Envi- 
rons,” winding up with a special eulogium 
upon Smithville and its remarkable prox- 
imity by railroad to City Hall. The land 
speculator fancies this a great stroke, and 
hardly grudges the fee. But we ali detect 
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the “axe,” and the noise of the grinding is 
low. The patent drugs that pay are excep- 
tional. Even a worthless nostrum drains a 
long purse, and the swindle is laid bare be- 
fore expenses are met. The business rule 
is said to be to “ get a good thing and then 
advertise it;” but advertising without the 
“good thing ” is usually thrown away. The 
great advertised successes—such as Mr. 
Bonner’s “ Ledger ”—succeed because they 
are not humbugs, but, on the contrary, the 
best things of their kind. 

The would-be rival of a Drake or a 
Helmbold, or of the beneficent Mrs, Wins- 
low, thinks all he needs is a poet and a 
pestle. In that case, the ingredients of 
fortune would indeed be cheap; for many 
a poor poet who begins wooing the Muses 
in an epic is fain to end with a panegyric on 
Pain Paint. It is a caitiff job, to be sure, 
for the sensitive bard, and yet, since the 
epic fades with its own ink, no better than 
unsung, while the medical stanza charms a 
million readers—which, after all, is the 
more mortifying, the quack’s puff or the 
neglected Iliad? But it is not enough to 
get possession of a balladist and a mortar, 
or to invent a cabalistic device, or to paper 
the city walls and make the very curb-stones 
testify that “children cry for it;” no, nor 
even to daub the rocks at Niagara and 
Newport with the solemn announcement, 
“Tt is nota dye!” We are apt to be de- 
ceived about pills and potions. The pub- 
lic buys them, not for what they pretend to 
be, but for what they are. They may be 
advertised as panaceas, but they are ap- 
plied as specifics, One consists of very 
pure gin, and another of good rhubarb; 
this one is an approved union of ancient 
housewife’s herbs and simples—and a fig 
for the “new discovery” it claims; here is 
a savory tooth-wash, there a safe opiate, 
and yonder a mild anodyne ; this glue will 
stick, and that black dye will not turn pea- 
green. A gorgeous imagination revels 
adown the newspaper columns, concocts 
resurrections from the dead, edits the alma- 
nac, and glows in the rhetoric of the wrap- 
per ; but some pennyworth of special merit 
sustains the nostrum before its patrons, 
These remedies, they may argue, are brewed 
by the hogshead, compounded by the ton, 
boxed and bottled by the thousand gross, 
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and can be had, therefore, cheaper than the 
equivalent doses of the doctor who rides a 
mile in his gig, and the apothecary who 
weighs and decants single potions. And 
that is about the whole mystery. 

Men who start any business on the theory 
that people are easily duped, are often the 
silliest of all dupes. It is a pretty safe 
rule that, to get money, you must give 
money’s worth. Even the pedler of salves 
and straps, who makes the crowd laugh at 
his stories, sells his wares because “it is 
worth the moncy to hear the fellow talk.” 
Quackery docs not pay, in the long run; 
and a youth thinking to trick a fortune out 
of the world’s credulity, had better adopt 
some safer principle, as, for instance, to 
sell a good thing as cheap as his neighbor, 
or cheaper. Even those whom we call 
“successful quacks” are men who have 
noted a universal, daily want—reading for 
the leisure hour, drugs for disease, glue for 
glass, or what not—and who supply some- 
thing adequate. The fools are those who 
thereupon imagine mere trash can be pushed 
to success. Wherever a trivial or false 


thing succeeds, it is not by virtue of the 


sham in it, but in spite of it; the triumph 
is due to sterling qualities of enterprise, 
industry, or tact, which, more worthily ap- 
plied, would have reaped a better harvest. 
Barnum always gave money’s worth, and 
his disposition to “ humbug,” if he had it, 
could not neutralize his energy; his prac- 
tice was better than his theory. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

THE great campaign opens tamely. At 
the West there is some hot work, with 
hotter in prospect ; but the general field is 
duller, thus far, than any in thirty years, 
except, perhaps, the Scott campaign of 
1852. Stump speakers proclaim an “ up- 
rising of the masses” like that of 1861— 
two uprisings, in fact, one Democratic and 
the other Republican—but this language is 
figurative. 

Yet certain signs—especially the enor- 
mous vote polled in the late State elec- 
tions—show there is no popular apathy 
regarding the issue. The difference be- 
tween this and former campaigns is chiefly 
a surface difference—the present one lacks 
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extraordinary excitement, but it does not 
lack deep-seated interest. And the lack 
of excitement is easily explicable. A great 
war has intervened in the national history, 
compared with whose terrible fervors all 
surplus political uproar is flat and unprof- 
itable—we cannot so easily get up the 
wonted hullabaloo over the battle at the 
polls. Once, the Presidential fight used to 
be the greatest of public events, The 
Fremont campaign of 1856 and the Lin- 
coln campaign of 1860 were intensely ex- 
citing, though their issues were no more 
distinct, and, so far as could be foreseen, 
no graver than those of to-day. But in 
1864, when the flames of war and politics 
were united, that of the war blazed highest. 
The Taylor, Polk, and Harrison campaigns, 
with their log cabins and latch-strings, and 
cider, and coons, and roasted oxen, and 
ten miles of torches, and songs without 
number, supplied the highest pitch of ex- 
citement through the autumn, and October 
was a prolonged festal celebration. There 
was more hurrah in Scott and Taylor days 
about Monterey and Cherubusco than is 
now raised over the hundred fields that 
stretch from Shiloh to Petersburg. In 
1848, “Old Whitey ” reared defiant on ten 
thousand transparencies, and “that horse 
ticket ” was omnipotent at the polls. Four 
years after, the Mexican battles were all 
fought over again; and, though the cam- 
paign was smothered under wet blankets 
for one side by the Webster defection, and 
for the other by the obscurity of its candi- 
date, and though Scott gave it a ridiculous 
turn by “ swinging around the circle” and 
talking as he swung, yet a cross-road skir- 
mish was exalted then above Vicksburg or 
Gettysburg. But, after all, it is because we 
all Anow of these last by so intimate expe- 
rience, that an allusion to them, or else ex- 
pressive silence, is all that we need. 

Those people who predicted in 1855 that 
a “maddening thirst for military glory and 
conquest” would henceforth possess Amer- 
ica, have made a sad mistake; and so, 
apparently, have those who foretold that ‘t 
would fall a prey to political excitements. 
Indeed, the war’s dread experience natural- 
ly begets a public confidence that the nation 
did not outride that peril to be wrecked on 
the breakers of party politics. That this 
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Stout faith does not produce apathy, is 
clear, as we have said, even from the Sep- 
tember voting; but it keeps the people 
from sympathy with the croakings of po- 
litical pessimists. It is felt on all hands that 
never were issues more momentous involved 
in a national election. Meanwhile, as one 
effect of the moderation of the canvass, we 
may note the comparative decency of its 
conduct. A few journalists, whose passion 
is mainly an affair of the pocket, they being 
vulgar and violent because the cashier 
makes report that “it pays,” have reached 
a disgusting stage of political scurrility. 
But, in the main, public speaking and writ- 
ing have thus far been unusually free from 
degrading personalities and the language 
of the drab. Whoever, vexed by the reck- 
lessness and vileness of a portion of the 
press, is disposed to doubt this, needs only 
to look over the literature of most preced- 
ing contests. He will find that, if not 
much has been gained to candor, some 
slight gain, at least, has been made to 
decency. 


LAW AND LABOR. 

THE decision in the case of Mr. H. B. 
Dawson’s boy is particularly noteworthy, 
because it falls at this opportune moment 
of bricklayers’ strikes. If any widespread 
good comes of it—and the case is quite ca- 
pable of generalization— Mr. Dawson’s 
belligerent “bump” will have been exer- 
cised this time to unusually good purpose, 
The suit was decided, to be sure, at Oyer 
and Terminer ; but as no appeal was taken 
to a higher court, it carries, for the present, 
the weight oflaw. However, for that mat- 
ter, the law was weil settled by earlier and 
leading cases ; and the pith of them all is, 
that strikers are guilty of a legal misde- 
meanor in combining to prevent non- 
strikers from working at their trades. 

The New York statute against unlawful 
conspiracies reads that -“if two or more 
persons shall conspire . . . to commit any 
act injurious to trade or commerce . . . 
they shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” It is under this statute alone, 
probably, that the coercive measures of 
Trades’ Unions (except, of course, where 
actual violence, like assault, is committed) 
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can be reached by the hand of the law, 
An ordinary “Trades’ Union,” organized 
with the usual pledges and rules of mutual 
assistance against fellow-workmen who are 
non-members, is a “conspiracy”—that is 
to say, a combination—within the meaning 
of the statute; and if such a combination 
wilfully prevents a workman from exercis- 
ing his trade, this, say the courts, is an un- 
lawful act under the statute. It is evident, 
therefore, that the law broadly shields non- 
strikers, It only remains to determine 
what particular acts of the Trades’ Unions 
will be held unlawful. 

Mr. Dawson’s case was certainly remark- 
able. He had verbally agreed with a 
friend, Mr. Dunham, master-bricklayer and 
mason, of West Farms, Westchester Coun- 
ty, that his son should be instructed in Mr, 
Dunham’s business, the lad to receive $1 
per day, and more wages as he advanced in 
skill. The Bricklayers’ Union of that vi- 
cinity soon made known to Messrs. Dun- 
ham and Dawson that young Dawson must 
be “regularly indentured,” according to 
the Union rules, or else the Union work- 
men would leave Mr. Dunham’s employ, 
Mr. Dunham’s foreman did leave, saying 
that “he could not afford to pay the $15 
fine” imposed by the Union for violations 
of its rules. Mr. Dunham accordingly 
sent the boy Dawson away, and on these 
facts, as shown in the evidence, a suit 
brought against the dissatisfied foreman 
and certain other selected members of the 
Union, was sustained by the verdict of the 
jury. 

The remarkable fact, therefore, is the 
slightness of the “overt act” which was 
found necessary to convict under the stat- 
ute. No violence was offered to the boy, or 
hinted at; he was not driven away by 
taunts or threats. The whole act consisted 
in the foreman’s declining to work where 
young Dawson worked ; and being free to 
leave, he left, whereupon the employer dis- 
charged the boy. At first impulse, one 
would say that if cause of action lay against 
anybody, it was against the employer, not 
the foreman ; and, again, that a man had a 
right to work where he pleased. So, indeed, 
a man has that right—the foreman, and 
every individual fellow-workman. The 
essence of the offence did not lie in the 
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foreman’s immediate action, but in the com- 
bination which provoked it—in the “con- 
spiracy.” And, since this is so, we may 
rightly conclude that the statute aims di- 
rectly at the very lightest coercive practices 
of Trades’ Unions. The foreman might 
individually have resigned, “because he 
would not work with young Dawson ;” but 
his membership of the Union, and its rules, 
made that same conduct a legal offence. 

Is it to be supposed that a more extreme 
case could be brought, or that a more 
trivial, a less directly compulsory influence 
could be exerted against a fellow-workman ? 
Why, this very act is often the initial one 
in strikes, or else the habitual practice in 
Trades’ Unions. To do ¢hat—namely, to 
refuse to work except with those whom they 
choose—they regard as the very least of 
natural rights ; and the more needful, there- 
fore, is it to publish far and wide the jeal- 
ousy, as evinced in this case, wherewith the 
law regards all combinations to impede 
labor (for that is the wider sense of the in- 
expressive statute word “trade”), even 
temporarily, and in the alleged interests of 
workmen as a class. 


THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 

THE move of Mr. Davis to recon- 
struct his personal fortune by turning com- 
mission merchant, and lending his name as 
member of a British firm trading in Amer- 
ican products, furnishes Mr. H. R. Pollard 
with an entirely new and fresh cause of 
grievance against the “ Ex-President.” He 
is quite wild over this unexpected temerity 
on Mr. Davis’s part, and his rhetoric fairly 
stutters in its wrath, insomuch that he calls 
this a most “ flagititious thing.” ‘‘ Wretch,” 
“ caitiff,” “ charlatan,” “loafer,” “ bank- 
rupt,” “ adventurer,” “ scandal of his age” 
—Mr. Pollard has no end of epithets to 
affix upon Jefferson Davis, as he appears 
in his new commercial ré/e; they may all 
be found in “ Pollard’s Political Pamphlet,” 
of which the publisher avers that “ the first 
edition is 100,000 copies.” 

It is not that labor is dishonorable, de- 
clares Mr. P., in castigating his old chief 
magistrate, but that Mr. Davis is going to 
get commercial profits wéthout labor, that 
makes up the :ankness of his offence. In 
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other words, Mr. Davis is said to be selling 
out, for shekels, the position and importance 
which were conferred on him by the Con- 
federacy. Had he not occupied his con- 
spicuous place as President of the Confed- 
eracy, he would be at liberty to do as he 
pleased, without having his action styled 
an “unclean thing.” The point made by 
Mr. Pollard is peculiar, interesting, and 
pretty carefully guarded, too, since he forti- 
fies it with the assertion that Mr. Davis is 
really to do nothing, but only to trade out 
his name on the Liverpool firm’s signs and 
bill-heads, for a share in the profits. 

Declining, however, to express an opinion 
on the merits of this somewhat intricate 
case—where so much depends on the facts 
—we may at least note that a new penalty 
has been added to the lot of greatness. 
How far a man is under moral obligations 
to withdraw from ordinary and vulgar mun- 
dane cares, after being elected to a very 
high office, begins to be, in this view, rather 
a serious question. If you and I are going 
to be compelled to give up business because 
we have been made great men—shall we 
not think twice before allowing greatness 
to be thrust upon us ? 

Now, there is something, after all, in the 
idea running through Mr, Pollard’s brain. 
We have an instinctive dislike, after we 
have made a hero, to have him turn out a 
clodhopper ; and when a man’s chief glory 
has been that he is the foremost represent- 
ative of a great cause, we cannot bear to 
see him turn and come down to the dirty 
arena of competitive trade, with its thou- 
sand tricks and devices. To see over a 
Chatham street store, 

“L. KossutTn, 
Old Clothes bought and sold ;”” 


to have the gallant Hungarian himself offer 
you a “good price for the old ones you 
have got on” would certainly, as Holmes 


has it, “ dock the tail of sentiment.” And 
if the hearer ever recovered from his shock, 
surely the magic of Magyar eloquence 
would be gone. Hence we may take it for 
granted that there are some things in the 
way of truck aad dicker that heroes may 
not justifiably do. . And the same rule 
holds good of other great men who are not 
necessarily heroes —e¢. g., ex-presidents, 
both bogus and genuine. There zs a cer. 
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tain penalty in being a promontory, over 
being a flat. And when, in addition, you 
can prove (as, for example, Mr. Pollard 
claims that he can) that your conspicuous 
man is merely turning his official glory into 
cash, and, as it were, condensing the glitter 
and lustre that surrounded his office into 
pennyweights of gold, to make off with 
—you feel a kind of contempt for the hum- 
bug. 

But, on the other hand, we must reflect 
that very much of our hero-worship is ex- 
ceedingly primitive and juvenile—even if 
we get to be very old boys. The trap- 
pings do not make the king, nor his office 
the hero; nor, therefore, can the occupa- 
tion mar the man. It is puerility which 
makes us dread reading the quiet, business, 
matter-of-fact life of the great character. 
Your true boy laments that Napoleon was 
not killed (or conquered) at Waterloo, and 
likes to have Kidd slain on his own quar- 
ter-deck—he would be disgusted to have 
the corsair escape, set up an oyster-stall, 
and use his dreaded stiletto to “ open them 
fish” for such gentlemen as might kindly 
patronize his bivalves. Few novelists dare 
step beyond the marriage-day. We want 
a climax in fiction and in history, and that 
interesting personages should then be dis- 
creet enough to vanish forever from the 
scene. 

The admirer of the Laura-Matilda novel 
and the admirer of official greatness share 
a common feeling in this matter, and a nat- 
ural one. But the trouble is, that a man, 
even a great man, in our utilitarian age, 
cannot live on past celebrity alone. He 
must have bread; and, unless he is a very 
little sort of great man, he does not care to 
have the baker give him his daily loaf as a 
favor. Examples, doubtless, there are, 
where, by imitating the busy bee, the shin- 
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ing hours of office have been so improved 
that the retiring patriot has no pecuniary 
anxieties to distress him. Instances there 
are, too, where friends have handsomely 
come down with a house, a horse, and an 
annual balance at the bank. But the choice 
is often that of sponging on one’s friends 
or working. Deprive a man of this choice, 
because it may detract from his historic 
dignity to work, and you treat the crime of 
greatness very harshly. 

In truth, the natural propensity of a great 
man, after he is shelved by the voice of 
fate or the people, is to become a Turvey- 
drop. He is inclined to rest on his oars, 
and to exhibit one more model of deport- 
ment. His ambition is to avoid being com- 
monplace, and, when he dies, to be men- 
tioned as “the very last of the statesmen 
of the old school.” The danger is, there- 
fore, not in the direction of a disenchanting 
labor, but in the other. And, besides, need 
it destroy the illusion to find a man who is 
left alive and stranded after the tide in his 
affairs is at ebb, and who has conscientious 
objections to suicide, if we find him turn- 
ing his hand to trade? Surely, the world 
has never so thought when agriculture was 
the employment, Cincinnatus even being 
commended for returning to the plough— 
and yet who dares say he did not send his 
spare vegetables to market ? 

In Mr. Davis’s case (not wholly to for- 
get it) there would seem to be less ground 
for anger, from the very questionable na- 
ture of the honors which he won. It may 
be conceded that a genuine ex-president 
shall retire on his laurels (unless, like John 
Quincy Adams, he returns to Congress), 
for fear of dispelling illusions. But the 
President of the Confederacy ought, at 
least, not to have that career counted 
against him for more than a blank. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 

Wuy some books sell, and others do not, 
we believe no publisher has ever been able 
to discover. Indeed, the greater the ex- 
perience, the intelligence, and the candor of 
the publisher, the more freely does he ad- 
mit that before making the actual experi- 
ment upon the public, he is able only to 
guess very vaguely and blindly as to the 
market value of his own wares. From this 
assertion there must, of course, be excepted 
almanacs, directories, dictionaries, books 
which are legislated into demand, such as 
school books, and special text books, and 
books of reference in the various depart- 
ments of the useful arts and the sciences. 


The ignorance in question is of the reason 
for the public demand for books to be read 


—pure literature. A tolerably correct 
opinion as to the intrinsic worth of a book 
may be obtained by a publisher, if he is un- 
willing to trust his own judgment. But the 
merit of a book is found, most unhappily, 
to have narrow and very uncertain relations 
with its value as merchandise. Good books 
are bought, and largely, but so are bad; 
bad books are neglected, but so are good, 
Tupper’s verses are better property than 
Tennyson’s or Browning’s; ——’s than 
Bryant’s or Longfellow’s; and ——’s 
travels are or have been worth ten times 
more to their author and their publisher 
than Sir Samuel Baker’s are or will ever be. 
The reason for this is inscrutable; it is a 
“dispensation.” For the same undiscover- 
able reason, probably, it is almost, if not 
quite as impossible to tell why certain pas- 
sages in books take hold of the public 
mind and live in the world’s memory. The 
value of the thought or the feeling ex- 
pressed has, to be sure, something to do 
with the question; a full, strong, clear 
utterance of what most men recognize as 


truth or as beauty, will be seized upon and 
preserved, and used by many men, especially 
by those who, although they are intelligent, 
are not exact in thought, or ready and skil- 
ful in the use of language, and thus will 
take its place among familiar quotations. 
But it is with a sense of humiliation that 
we must confess that here, too, merit does 
not carry the day. Twaddle and jingle 
stick to us like burrs, while the richest 
fruitage of the mind drops through the 
crowd unheeded to the ground, where, how- 
ever, it leaves its seed for the enrichment 
of after ages. Mr. Bartleti’s admirable 
volume, now before us, makes all this pain- 
fully manifest.* Such a monumental book 
as “ Don Quixote ” affords him seven passa- 
ges, only three of which can be justly re- 
garded as familiar to the mass of intelligent 
reading people. Such another as “Gil 
Blas,” full as it is of maxims of worldly 
wisdom, only one. “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” yields six, but two of which, however, 
wouid be recognized as old friends by most 
persons. Gibbon, it seems, has left us only 
two of these household words. But Thomas 
Haynes Bayly is remembered in ten! They 
are all as familiar to us as they were to our 
fathers and mothers, and the first and last 
are fair specimens of the whole : 
I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower. 
Gayly the troubadour 
Touched his guitar. 

This is disgusting ; but there is, per con- 
tra, as the accountants say, some comfort in 
the fact that Tupper, although he writes 
proverbs and philosophy—Tupperian, and 
although his books have sold on both sides 
of the water by the tens of thousands, has 

*“ Familiar Quotations.” Being an attempt to 
trace to their source passages and phrases in common 
use. By John Bartlett. 16mo., pp. 778. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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not, according to Mr. Bartlett, produced 
one line that is familiarly quoted. Let us 
not, however, find too full a recompense 
and reassurance in this negative fact. Mr. 
Tupper’s failure in this respect may be 
owing to the form of his “ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,” which rhymes not ; in which re- 
spect it is like “‘ The Paradise Lost.” For 
it is so manifest that it need hardly be said 
that the poetical form helps sense as well 
as nonsense to take hold upon the memory. 
The bulk of “Familiar Quotations” is in 
the form of verses, and generally of rhymed 
verses, although it must be confessed that 
“The Paradise Lost” does furnish a goodly 
array of familiar passages which do not 
rhyme. Which of us is not sometimes 
obliged to refresh his calendar memory by 
the lines beginning “ Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember?” To a perception of the value of 
rhyme, mere jingle, as an aid to the inculca- 
tion and preservation of even the axiomatic 
theological dogma of original sin, we owe 
the well-known passage, 

In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all. 
And, on the contrary, several generations 
must have found comfort in that touching 
exhibition of a bright exemplar by the same 
author : 

Young Obadias, 

David, Josias, 

All were pious, 
These lines appear in Mr. Bartlett’s col- 
lection, which, in this present fifth edition, 
of all works of its kind that we remember, 
has the widest range, and shows the fruit 
of the minutest research and collation. 
The editor has explored the whole field of 
literature, ancient and modern, far and near, 
high and low, in his search for the sources 
of the familiar phrases which we so con- 
stantly hear and use without a thought as 
to their origin. The present edition is much 
more voluminous than the last, which was 
so impudently pillaged by a London editor. 
That gave quotations from two hundred 
and fifty authors ; the list of this one in- 
cludes three hundred and twenty-three, and 
among the new names, first in the book, is 
Chaucer’s. We must congratulate our- 
selves upon his appearance, which is rather 
late, considering that so well read and so 
observant a man as Mr. Bartlett plays usher, 
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But there can be little complaint on any 
hand of sins of omission on his part upon 
his present showing. Indeed, he has run 
to the other, but better, extreme of includ- 
ing in his collection many passages which 
cannot be called familiar, even to people 
given to reading, and who live in a literary 
atmosphere. This is not a collection of 
“ beauties ; ” and to determine what has be- 
come familiar is no easy task. But to look 
no further back than Mr. Bartlett’s last 
quoted author, Mr. Lowell, we doubt that 
more than three of the fine passages given 
from Mr. Lowell’s serious poems would 
even be recognized, except by the special 
admirers of their author, as ever having 
been heard by them before ; while in the 
“ Biglow Papers,” which are passed entirely 
by, there is a score at least of pungent, 
pregnant, humorous utterances which come 
so pat on many occasions that they have 
already become household words on both 
sides of the water, and are “ familiar quota- 
tions” even to the London newspapers. 
The editor’s reserve in regard to these fa- 
mous outcomings of Yankee humor chal- 
lenges attention. Hosea Biglow is con- 
spicuous by his absence. And, by-the-by> 
the phrase that we have just used, conspicu- 
ous by absence, is one of the very few of its 
kind which Mr. Bartlett does not give and 
trace to their authors, It was first used in 
English, we believe, by a British statesman 
in the latter part of the last century. But, 
perhaps, he remembered this passage of 
Tacitus, the earliest known to us in which 
the same thought finds expression—“ ¢o 
clariores quia imagines eorum non defera- 
bantur.” We remark, also, that although 
he gives and explains the classical phrase, 
“a Cadmean victory,” that more frequently 
heard, but much more rarely understood 
military saying, ‘“‘Caudine forks,” has es- 
caped his attention. One use of this vol- 
ume is striking and much to be vaunted, 
It must do not a little to correct misquota- 
tions, and to preserve as their authors 
uttered them sayings which carelessness and 
dullness have degraded and love of para- 
dox has mangled and perverted. It will 
also do something to reverse the order of 
nature and of the world, and take from 
those who have, to give to those who have 
not. For instance, Voltaire, notwithstand- 
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ing his voluminous writings, his wit, his 
satire, and his great reputation, appears in 
these pages only as the author of the say- 
ing about language serving to conceal 
thought, (“//s #’employent les paroles que 
pour déguiser leurs pensées.” “ Le Chapon 
et la Poularde”), which almost every one, 
misled by Havel, as Mr, Bartlett tells us, 
assigns to Talleyrand. 

The fact that so little—almost nothing— 
of the various rhymed versions of the 
Psalms has taken a place among our fa- 
miliar quotations, is noteworthy. This col- 
lection includes but two passages—from 
Tate and Brady’s version. One, which, 
according to our observation, is more fa- 
miliar than either of those that are given, 
and which is first among the fine worthy 
metrical English renderings of Hebrew 
poetry, is omitted. 

The Lord descended from above 
And bowed the heavens high, 

And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 


On cherubim and seraphim 
Full royally he rode, 

And with the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 

The most difficult part of Mr. Bartlett's 
task is his endeavor to find and present the 
origin, or, at least, the earliest record of 
such phrases as “‘ A Roland for an Oliver,” 
As to this, he gives only Warburton’s ex- 
planation of its meaning and allusion. He 
might have found an early use of it in litera- 
ture in Sir Thomas Chaloner’s translation 
of Erasmus’s “Praise of Folie,” A. D. 
1549. ‘So that now they were matchles, 
as if ye shold set one enchaunter against 
another, or an Oliver for a Rolande.” So 
as to calling “a spade a spade,” which is 
generally accepted as Dean Swift’s phrase, 
he cites Aristophanes, whose word is “a 
fig.” The earliest use of the English phrase 
that we remember is in Gosson’s “ Epheme- 
rides of Phialo,” A. D. 1579: ‘The par- 
don he craves is for his simplicitie, which 
hath bene somewhat homely brought up, 
like a rude Macedon, and taught too call a 
spade a spade without any glosing.” In 
the same little book he might have found an 
earlier occurrence of a phrase for which he 
cites Peele and Shakespeare, Needs must 
whom the devil drives—“ thou hast forgot- 
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ten that he is forced to go whom the deuill 
drives, and that neede maketh euery man 
to trot.” And, again, he would have found 
there another of like sort which he found 
in Tusser’s “ Points of Good Husbandry” 
—‘A rowling stone gathers no moss, and 
a running hed will never thrive.” The 
phrase “ hold a candle,” John Byrom’s use 
of which, in the middle of the last century, 
he cites, occurs in Shakespeare and in the 
pre-Shakespearian pamphlet, “ Beware of 
Pickpurses ”"—* to whom these base com- 
parisons are not worthy to hold a candle.” 
Spenser is his first authority for the allitera- 
tive phrase, “neither rhyme nor reason.” 
But this is quite certainly not of English 
origin, and long ante-dates the “ Faerie 
Queen.” We have noticed it in a little 
French play, the “ Farce du Vendeur des 
Liures,” which was written early in the six- 
teenth century. 
L'Homme. Voyez la Gerine de Saine 
Estell’ pas bien faicte et rimée ? 
2d Femme, Et qui deable la imprimé 
Il ny a rime ni raison. 

But all this sort of phrases, “ Murde1 
will out,” “ Out of sight out of mind,” “ Of 
two evils choose the less,” “ Like master 
like man,” ‘‘Comparisons are odious,” and 
the like, which have received the editor’s 
attention, are folk phrases—not proverbs, 
but having the ancient and uncertain origin 
of proverbs, and having been in use proba- 
bly long before the invention of printing or 
even the revival of learning—preserved by 
their fitness for the incisive expression of 
commonplace thoughts by people who like 
to lean upon authority and to have their 
thinking done forthem. Mr. Bartlett might 
have left them to the collectors of proverbs 
and proverbial phrases without subjecting 
himself to the charge of neglect. This 
charge, indeed, will be brought against him 
only by the ignorant. His book is one 
which intelligent people of any pretensions 
to culture cannot well afford to do without. 
It is a guide to the wit and the wisdom of 
all the ages. Its value is greatly enhanced 
by its being indexed, double indexed, and 
cross indexed to that degree of minuteness 
and fullness that nothing in it can escape 
search, 

R. G. W, 
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MEDUSA, AND OTHER TALES.* 

THE graceful style, so remarkable for its 
purity and vitality, the delicate irradiation 
of humor, the dramatic delineation of char- 
acter, and passages of poetic beauty and 
deep sensibility that gave “A Week in a 
French Country-house” its wide-spread 
popularity, distinguish the second volume 
that has just appeared, bearing upon its 
title page the name of Adelaide Sartoris. 
At atime when scribbling is so much in 
vogue that not to have written poem, story, 
or novel, is a distinction rather than other- 
wise, and when so many writers, in a cer- 
tain sense, are really good; can boast a 
happy faculty for composition admirably 
trained ; when a whole army of executants 
—almost as numerous in literature as in 
music—are publishing romances that are, at 
least, above mediocrity, exceptional talent 
of a high order must be accorded also to a 
single story, or a single volume of stories, 
that separates itself at once from the host 
of its companions, and wins universal ad- 
miration and sympathy. The power that 
such a work possesses few fail to feel ; al- 
though to define it is more difficult. It is 
the same charm that makes one actress an 
immortal Rachel or Fanny Kemble, while 
a hundred artists who utter the same words 
that they have uttered, who make use of 
the same intonations and gestures, are heard, 
applauded, and forgotten. It is the subtle, 
indefinable charm that wins generation af- 
ter generation to admire the statue or pic- 
ture of the great artist, while works as 
correct and elaborate are neglected; the 
life-imparting presence of genius, in the in- 
dividual, a sweeter and more potent force 
of the spiritual nature making itself felt in 
the final embodiment that the soul gives it- 
self in works of art. 

The special qualities for which Mrs, Sar- 
toris is most remarkable as a writer, are her 
pure, flowing, and limpid style, her sym- 
pathetic kindliness and keen humor. In 
her first story her humor is more forcibly, 
we might almost say more broadly, dis- 
played. In the “ Medusa, and cther Tales ” 
the play of this subtle quality is more ethe- 


* Loring’s “‘ Tales of the Day.” ‘‘ Medusa, and 
other Tales.” By Mrs, Adelaide (Kemble) Sartoris, 
author of “A Week in a French Country-house.” 
Loring, publisher: Boston. 
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real and evanescent, but it is always pres- 
ent, and gives lightness and brilliancy to the 
well-drawn pictures of social life and the 
life of the imagination, that her pen portrays, 
It is almost as invidious to compare an au- 
thor with himself as with a rival. For his dif- 
ferent works—we are speaking of a writer of 
genius, mediocrity produces but one work 
in an endless variety of forms—children of 
opposite moods and experiences, cannot 
fail to possess distinct qualities, and al- 
though we may prefer one to the other, it 
will not be, probably, on the ground of its 
superior merit, but, rather, of its applica- 
bility to our individual tastes or needs. Yet 
in one way it is fair and right to compare 
an author with himself, for his successive 
works should indicate artistic progress, 
which it is always a pleasure to recognize 
and acknowledge. 

Artistic progress Mrs. Sartoris has made 
in her second work. ‘ Medusa” is not 
more charming or more a work of genius 
than “A Week in a French Country- 
house,” but it is more highly finished, and 
far more carefully constructed. ‘“ Medusa,” 
the principal story in the volume that she 
has just published, has merits of a very 
high order. It is not only graceful and at- 
tractive, but it is truly imaginative. It is 
remarkable for its ideality and remoteness 
from the commonplace, qualities that are 
only found in a work of the imagination; a 
poem, whether in prose or verse. The 
story is extremely original, and there is sus- 
tained power in the broad sweep of the 
events described, and in their tragic in- 
tensity. 

All the influence of Harty’s homely cheer- 
fulness, and all the felicitous touches of the 
writer’s pen are needed to prevent the ca- 
tastrophe from being almost too painful. 
The heroine, poor Wanda, with her rare 
beauty and exquisitely sensitive organiza- 
tion, so wins upon our sympathies that we 
cannot feel reconciled to her death. The 
reader feels that a deep and tender love 
would have been all-powerful to lift the veil 
in which her soul was shrouded, from self- 
consciousness, and such a love was yearn- 
ing to lead her into the sunshine of happi- 
ness. Why should she have been so nearly 
saved only as the preparation of a final 
loss? Did the Italian sky on that summer 
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eve flash crimson in the glory of the setting 
sun; did the waves of the Mediterranean 
glow and dance only to betray the hopes of 
a human heart and the life of a human 
soul? Why, indeed, are human hopes con- 
stantly wrecked through the influence of 
what would seem to be caprice or chance? 
It is the eternal question of the sphynx that 
no soul has yet answered, although many 
have perished of grief while endeavoring to 
solve the cruel enigma, and it is because the 
authoress of this story does not shrink from 
presenting a picture of the facts that nature 
does not shrink from forcing her dramatis 
persone to enact, that she has written so 
good a book. 

Besides “Medusa” there are several 
sketches in this little volume of distinctive 
interest. Madame di Montferrato, we pre- 
sume, is a sketch of Catalini, who, after her 
brilliant public career, retired to lead a life 
of ideal seclusion in a charming villa on 
the Lake of Como. “Recollections of the 


Life of Joseph Heywood ” contains thoughts 
upon music that come with authority as be- 
ing the expression of the opinions of the 
authoress ; and in a concluding essay on 


“Words Best Left Unsaid,” Mrs. Sartoris 
pays a heart-felt tribute to the genius and 


worth of Rossini. 
V. Vz. 


LEUTZE AND ELLIOTT. 

AMERICAN art has sustained serious loss 
in the death of Emanuel Leutze and Charles 
Loring Elliott. Though a German by birth, 
and educated at a German art school, 
Leutze lived long enough in this country to 
be called an American artist, though in his 
habits of thought and style of working he 
never ceased to be a German. Most of his 
important works were painted in this coun- 
try, and are to be found in American 
galleries. Leutze was remarkable for fa- 
cility in composition, and, what is a rarer 
characteristic in artists, for untiring industry. 
He was always at work, and in the course 
of a comparatively short life produced an 
immense number of pictures. His best 
works are those in which the prevailing 
motive is the exhibition of robust strength 
and vigor. In the expression of delicacy 
or tenderness he always failed, and failed 
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ignominiously. His “Lady Godiva,” for 
instance, was as coarse in sentiment as in 
execution, and his picture of the dead body 
of Elaine, piloted by the dumb old servitor 
toward the palace of King Arthur, display- 
ed his utter incapacity to sympathize with 
or comprehend the deep tenderness of 
Tennyson’s description of that sorrowful 
voyage. On the other hand, his picture 
representing John Knox in his celebrated 
interview with Queen Mary, his “ Columbus 
in Chains,” his “Columbus before the 
Queen,” and his “ Landing of the North- 
men,” display his powers at their best. 
Pity he did not know himself more truly, 
so as to avoid wasting his time and genius 
on subjects for which there was no affinity 
in his mind. 

Charles Loring Elliott was in every re- 
spect an American, born in this country, 
educated in this country, and owing little to 
foreign culture. He was a pupil of Trum- 
bull and Quidor, but derived his principal 
guidance in the art of portrait painting 
from an admirable work by the ce'ebrated 
Gilbert Stuart, which accidentally fell into 
his hands, Art very early took possession 
of him. Whenamere boy, he locked him- 
self in his bed-room to paint a grand pic- 
ture of the “ Burning of Moscow ;” and at 
the age of fourteen, painted the portrait of 
a clergyman. This work, painted in black, 
white, and rose-pink, is still in possession 
of his family, and is said to give promise of 
the celebrity to which he afterward at- 
tained. He very early discovered that his 
true vocation in art was portraiture, and to 
this he devoted ali the energy of his great 
genius. Slowly but constantly he advanced 
in knowledge of his art and in the develop- 
ment of his natural powers, until he reached 
the front rank among American artists. 

Like Leutze, Elliott had more sympathy 
with strength than with delicacy, though 
many of his portraits are not wanting in 
refinement of feeling and execution ; but 
he liked best to paint strongly-marked 
faces, with a full, ruddy complexion, and 
his method of handling was bold and vigor- 
ous, though never even verging on coarse- 
ness. He worshipped strength, and hated 
weakness and conventionality. His pic- 
tures were a true reflex of his own charac- 
ter—strong, robust, full of life, and not 
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wanting in geniality, mixed with a certain 
grim humor, which sometimes found its 
way to the surface in an unexpected and 
startling manner. It is related that a 
clergyman, sitting to him for his por- 
trait, ventured to lecture him severely on 
certain faults of character and life. The 
painter listened without appearing to be 
annoyed, and the clergyman began to think 
his remarks had made a good impression, 
when Elliott suddenly took him down by 
saying, in an off-hand, business way, “ Turn 
your head a little to the right, and shut your 
mouth,” The story is characteristic, if not 
true. Elliott’s portraits are very numerous, 
His popularity was so great that his order 
book was always full, and people have 
waited many months to obtain the favor of 
a sitting. Among his last works were por- 
traits of Dr. Chalmers, S. B. Chittenden, 
the eminent merchant, and John E. Wil- 
liams, President of the Metropolitan Bank. 
A writer in the “ Evening Post” says that, 
“ from.the middle of March to the eighth 
day of July, 1868, he had painted ten por- 
traits (one a half-length), which incessant 
toil was, no doubt, the cause of his death. 
For these portraits he received the sum of 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. As soon as these were finished he 
returned to his home at Albany completely 
worn out, and never took up his pencil 
again.” His death leaves a vacancy in 
American art which no portrait painter 
living can fill. 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 

SEVERAL of the English magazines owe 
their choicest illustrations to the genius and 
culture of young women who have learned 
to draw on wood. Many of the finest 
designs in ‘ London Society” and “ Bel- 
gravia” are furnished from this source, and 
some of the most amusing sporting pic- 
tures in ‘‘ Punch” are from the pencil of a 
young lady who can draw and ride with 
equal daring and freedom. But until very 
recently such instances were rare in this 
country. Now, however, the great in- 
crease in the number of our illustrated 
periodicals is opening this new field for 
women of artistic talent and education, 
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No one can deny that we have in this coun- 
try many young women of high talent and 
real accomplishment as artists. The recent 
exhibitions of the National Academy of 
Design have contained evidences that 
American women can attain high positions 
in many of the departments of art. But 
the growing demand for book and magazine 
illustrations offers an easier and surer path 
to success. Many of the finest illustrations 
in the “‘ Riverside Magazine” are from the 
pencil of Miss Lucy Gibbons, whose draw- 
ings evince knowledge, culture, delicate 
fancy, refined sentiment, and great fertility 
of invention. She puts her drawings on 
the block with the facility and firmness of a 
master. Miss Mary L. Stone also draws 
for the “ Riverside,” and is now engaged on 
a series of illustrations for a book to be 
published this fall by Hurd & Houghton, 
entitled “ Tales for Little Convalescents,” 
Miss Stone has a great deal of fancy, an 
excellent eye for grouping and composi- 
tion, and is rarely at fault in drawing the 
human figure. She was for many years the 
pupil of Edwin White, and more recently 
of Professor Rimmer. The fine illustration 
entitled “‘ Thridding my fingers through my 
hair,” in THE GALAxy for August, was 
from the pencil of Miss Mary Hallock, a 
young artist whose compositions contain 
promise of no ordinary kind. Her imagi- 
nation is sober-suited, and she has less fan- 
cy and humor than either Miss Gibbons or 
Miss Stone ; but she has a deeper feeling 
for composition and light and shade. Her 
training, under Proiessor Rimmer, has been 
very severe, and she draws with remarka- 
ble correctness. Miss C. W. Conant 
is also giving attention to drawing on 
wood, and some of her compositions show 
great taste and culture. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

Mr. PRANG is a very worthy gentleman, 
and his enthusiastic devotion to chromo- 
lithography is certainly laudable. It is 
pleasant to see a man engage heart and soul 
in such an enterprise as his, and every one 
who wants to see the love of beautiful art 
spreading among the poor and uneducated 
will wish him success. Many of his publi- 
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cations are really beautiful, and will carry 
grace and cheerfulness into many a lowly 
room. But Mr. Prang, or his agent, some- 
times falls into lamentable errors in the se- 
lection of pictures to be reproduced in 
chromo-lithography ; of which the most 
notable instance is the recent publication 
of Morviller’s wretched composition, en- 
titled “A Winter Landscape.” There is 
absolutely nothing in the picture to attract 
a second look. The composition is ordi- 
nary, the color bad, and there is no senti- 
ment, no incident, to redeem the work from 
instant and utter condemnation. Mr. Prang 
must certainly avoid such mistakes if he 
wishes to keep up the reputation of his 
house. 

As to the character of these chromos as 
“works of art,” the less claimed for them 
the better. The best chromo ever printed 
is of less value than the slightest sketch 
from the hand of a true artist. No one 
who understands color, or has any feeling 
for its wonderfully subtle harmonies, can 
take the least pleasure in these mechanical 
combinations of tints. Good engravings 
are infinitely preferable to them; but as 
fine sensibility to color is rare in the mass 
of people, chromo-lithographs have their 
place in the lower departments of art, and 
the man who supplies the popular demand 
with the best specimens, will do the public 
a service. Mr. Prang claims rather too 
much, however, both for himself and for 
his publications. He wants to be consid- 
ered a philanthropist, an apostle and preach- 
er of art to the poor, when in fact he is 
merely a merchant of colored lithographs, 
who keeps the market supplied with his 
wares because it pays to do so. Let him 
avoid this nonsensical pretence, and give us 
no more works like the “ Winter Land- 
scape,” and everybody will be glad to see 


him prosper. 
Ss. S. C, 
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— WE are willing to concede to “ Cam- 
paign Lives” of Presidential candidates 
any degree of latitude in panegyric which 
stops short of lunacy. We can hardly for- 
give Oliver Optic, however—though there 
is doubtless “ method in his madness ”—for 
declaring in his book called “ Our Standard 
Bearer,” that Grant is “‘ Washington, Na- 
poleon, Andrew Jackson, Cesar, Welling- 
ton, Marlborough, and Scott united into 
one.” Nor do we hold his deliberate ex- 
aggeration the more venial because it is in 
a “book for boys,” since they can credit 
the existence of demigods more easily than 
men. In the same way, Mr. Optic, in re- 
ferring to the story of the phrenologist 
who is said to have predicted (the same 
story has been told, we believe, of all 
Presidential candidates) of the child Ulysses 
that “it would not be strange if he became 
President ”—declares that he is “‘ provoked 
that he did not state the case stronger ; for 
if there is anything at all in phrenology, the 
gentleman ought to have been confident of 
this result.” “At West Point,” says Mr. 
Optic, “ Young Grant was fhe idol of his 
class,” but he was “ sent to the infantry, as 
if to place in his path more obstacles to be 
overcome.” And so the “ biography” goes 
on. Bah! what twaddle! It is only sur- 
passed by the ridiculous stories told in the 
same book about the boyhood of Grant. 
In what is this sort of sycophancy less dis- 
gusting than that vile scurrility which goes 
to the other extreme, and proclaims that 
Grant is a Caligula or a Commodus? We 
use this little volume only by way of illus- 
trating a general vice. Both the Seymour 
and the Grant literature of the campaign 
contain their samples of this nauseating 
biographical extravagance. Let us condemn 
as sternly as it deserves the spirit of malig- 
nant detraction and the calumny of the un- 


scrupulous opponent ; but let us not spare, 
also, the beslobbering flattery of friends. 


— DurRInG a former “heated term” 
in Boston, a gentleman calling to make 
some purchases at a hardware store, found 
there a tableau vivant, which more ex- 
pressively represented the state of the 
mercury than could any words. At the 
end of the store there were three pairs of 
large blacksmiths’ bellows, which, when 
opened, will slowly collapse by their own 
weight. Three clerks had posted them- 
selves before these bellows, and each, with 
a bellows’ nose stuck up the leg of his 
trowsers, was allowing the breeze from the 
enormous wind-machine to gently blow up 
his leg, the while he was engaged in dip- 
ping from a common bowl of iced lager, 
The customer thought it was too bad to 
disturb so ingenious an arrangement for 
“raising the wind,” and left the young 
philosophers undisturbed with their olian 
attachments, 


— AT one of the summer college exhibi- 
tion exercises, we were struck by a phrase 
in the prayer with which the chaplain 
opened the ceremonies. He begged that 
all that was done might be done “ decently 
and in order.” On looking afterward at 
the programme, we observed it to be an- 
nounced that the performers would speak 
“in the order of their names,” so that shat 
part of the invocation seemed unnecessary. 
As to the “ decently,” we trust that no slur 
was intended. At all events, a very decent 
performance followed. 


— THERE is such a dearth of good po- 
litical campaign songs in both parties, that 
a bard of genius has a chance of making 
his fame, if not his fortune, by a happy 
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venture in this direction. America, thanks 
to German singing societies and the like, 
is more musical to-day than ever; but the 
campaign clubs are overhauling old songs, 
and look in vain, in their repertoires, for 
something specially appropriate to the day. 
The “New York Herald” lately gave a 
full page of election ballads, as specimens 
of what both parties have thus far pro- 
duced ; but there was not one good popu- 
lar song in the whole collection. Some 
were filled with general patriotic aspiration, 
others were mere metrical muck and mire, 
of the sort which the worst partisan papers 
daily fling in prose. The influence of the 
popular song is almost incredible. With a 
good song, a doubtful election can be car- 
ried. Harrison was fairly sung into the 
White House. The refrain “ We’ll sing a 
Harrison song by night and beat his foes 
by day,” expressed the ordinary employment 
of the Whigs of that day during the whole 
campaign. A stout book of campaign 
songs was published, in the times of “ Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too ;” and that “ Matty 
Van” was a “Used-up man,” could be 
heard from every street corner and village 
shop. “Song charms the sense.” The 
influence of the Berangers of any nation 
on its national destiny has never been over- 
estimated. The famcus saying “ Let me 
write the songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws ”—words attributed to 
many authors, and probably uttered in that 
exact form by none—contain a profound 
philosophictruth. It was Andrew Fletcher, 
of Saltoun, who, according to Bartlett, first 
brought out the idea, in his “ Letter to the 
Marquis of Montrose,” declaring, “ I know 
a very wise man that believed that, if a 
man were permitted to make all the ballads, 
he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.” From the times of 
Tyrtzeus to our own, the power of song in 
stirring up popular emotion has been un- 
questionable. The present dearth of stir- 
ring lyrics is attributable, doubtless, to the 
fact that the war called all our “ poets to 
the front,” and produced a splendid out- 
burst of minstrelsy. By contrast, the po- 
litical occasion does not so stir the muses. 
But that gives all the more chance for the 
coming balladist. 
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— “It is unseasonable and unwhole- 
some in all months that have not an & in 
their name to eat an oyster.” So says the 
old volume, published in 1599, whose in- 
structions were probably derived from cen- 
turies of tradition, as indeed they have 
faithfully descended in the same form to 
the present day. The result is comical. 
Exactly to the day, on the rst of Septem- 
ber, the oyster, which had disappeared 
from hotel and restaurant bills of fare four 
months before, resumed its wonted place, in 
all its wonted charms of variety, from roast 
to broil. What is still more amusing, on 
the 30th of April, an enormous quantity ot 
oysters was done to death, while on the 1st 
of May the bivalves had fallen into almost 
universal disgrace—a man was stared at 
who essayed them. It may be doubted 
whether there is another example so vivid 
of the practical power, through centuries, 
of a popular proverb. The difference of a 
day in the healthfulness of this food is of 
course nothing; but whoever doubts the 
restraining efficacy of the proverb needs 
only to get statistics, at wholesale or retail, 
of the consumption of oysters on the 3oth 
of April, as compared with that of the 1st 
of May, and on the 31st of August, as 
compared with that of the 1st of Septem- 
ber. 


— Ir is dimly rumored that a man has 
been discovered in one of the assessor’s 
districts in New York, who has a watch 
that he values at more than $100, and on 
which accordingly he pays a $2 tax. Should 
this prove true, it need hardly be suggested 
to the new museum in New York that it 
would be well to secure this eccentric per- 
son forthwith. 


— Ir is noteworthy how, in a hot politi- 
cal campaign, the editors draw forth from 
the armory where they have been stored, 
all the terrific artillery of polysyllables, 
and, choosing the most formidable words 
in the dictionary, discharge them full 
against the enemy. “ Tergiversation” is 
one of these ponderous missiles which al- 
ways turn up before election, especially in 
the rural press, Ordinarily, there is little 
use for such a tearing double-headed chain- 
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shot, short and blunt Saxon sufficing for 
daily warfare. But, when fierce battle 
rages, then the “abominable tergiversa- 
tions and hallucinations of our respectable 
contemporary” are employed with great 
effect. And, besides, it is not often that 
an editor can meet the charge of “ tergiv- 
ersation” in a way to satisfy his readers 
that he is all right. 


— It was probably both the ability and 
the cynicism (for both they have) of the 
“ Saturday Review ” essays on “ The Girl of 
the Period” which procured their re-pub- 
lication in a volume of their own. Their 
savage vigor is no less striking on the sec- 
ond reading; but, after all, it is sorry 
business for the ablest of weekly reviews 
to expend so much of its strength in this 
direction. To lash vices is the eminent 
work of the satirist ; but while the “ anti- 
woman” space in the “ Saturday” is so 
disproportionately great, it never finds a 
line to spare for feminine worth. The 
judgment, of course, that we must pass is 
that it is not the critic but the detractor 
of womankind. In truth, the objection to 
“ The Girl of the Period” lies at its thresh- 
old—at its first word. It is not 7%e Girl 
of the Period that is there described, but 
A Girl of the Period. And it is in this 
false premise that all the bitterness lies, 
Undoubtedly a class of women is there de- 
scribed—we can see them not in London 
only, but in New York—in every city by 
winter and in summer, from Newport to 
Cape May. but, thank Heaven, it isso small 
aclass! To describe this as “ The Girl of 
the Period” or as the representative 
woman of fashion or of society, is either 
to use a slang phrase, deceptive by its 
slang, or a slanderous phrase, doubly un- 
chivalric in its slander toward those 
women of society on whom it casts sus- 
picion and unjustly wounds. To define the 
narrow limit of the class satirized would 
have been to rob the article of all its sen- 
sation—a blunder which an editor could 
not commit. But it would have made the 
essay more just, if less notorious. 

To write over a man’s fresh grave that 
“he hated women and America” is an act 
of questionable kindness; but this is the 
unenviable epitaph wherewith some of his 
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own friends epitomize the career of John 
Douglass Cooke. It is precisely that 
which we would willingly forget, and, in its 
place, remember that he greatly loved, and 
respected, and adorned the editor’s pro- 
fession, and put himself at its head. To 
the satirist, feminine faults are as fair game 
as masculine ; and it must be owned, too, 
that as great pains have been taken to dis- 
cuss them in all ages, from the day of 
Solomon. But they have usually been 
treated in a way that gives no suspicion of 
spleen or fright, and not with that gall and 
venom of the “Saturday,” which imply 
woman to be a kind of horrid monster, 
maintaining a mastery in the world none 
the less cruel because unsuspected. 

The Girl of the Period is apt to be 
what The Boy of the Period makes her. It 
is hardly logical to cry out in one moment 
against woman’s inferiority, and in the 
next to charge her with demoralizing a so- 
iety whereot men form, at least numerically, 
a half. If The Boy of the Period were 
worthier, the Girl of the Period would pos- 
sibly render herself worthier of his com- 
panionship. Scheming, icy, false-hearted, or 
frivolous women do not find themselves so 
utterly shamed by the profusion of knightly, 
saintly, or even freshly-ingenuous traits in 
the men they encounter in the drawing- 
room. Keen and racy Mrs. Poyser cuts 
very adroitly when she “does not wonder 
that the women are so foolish—God Al- 
mighty made them to match the men!” 
The Boy of the Period finds no more con- 
genial pastime than to loll at his club win- 
dow, and plaintively descant on the ills and 
expenses of matrimony. But the Boy has 
seldom more than money and social posi- 
tion to offer ; and what is he, when he can- 
not give these, but a contemptible cipher? 
He is disgusted that the Girl of the Period 
is flinging herself at the heads of richer or 
taller people than himself; but if it be a 
choice between them and him, why should 
she choose a man of the same pattern 
made ona smaller scale? He rails at her 
arts and devices ; but why, then, does he 
consort with her alone among women? It 
is only the Boy of the Period who is tied 
to the Girl of the Period, and is troubled 
by her. 

The fitter retort, accordingly, to “The 
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Girl of the Period” would, perhaps, be a 
companion sketch of the “Boy” —and 
more than one woman in America, as well 
as in England, is able to draw the required 
pendant. Meanwhile, so potent always is 
the “Saturday’s” battle cry, that a hun- 
dred gallant young knights have mounted 
their steeds, set their satiric pens in rest, and 
tilted right manfully for honor, and against 
ye ladyes. But, lacking its fierce intensity 
of hate, they mainly fall below their leader’s 
mask, They descend to dreary boot-fitters’ 
and man-milliners’ statistics of “ false 
calves,” and to sermons on stays. Tosuch 
pitiful ending comes their service in the 
“ Saturday’s” chivalrous crusade against 
woman, 

To “hate women and America” is to 
hate what promises best for the world in 
the immediate future. It is the hatred of 
the cynic and the reactionist. In the cen- 
tury past, America has made more relative 
progress than other nations, and woman 
more relative progress than man—are these 
the objects of distrust and calumniation 
for the century to come? 


— THE camp-meetings of the present 
season have illustrated more vividly than 
ever the great gain which the social feature 
in these institutions is making upon the re- 
ligious. The latter, indeed, so far as figures 
tell the truth, holds its own or makes ‘an 
advance; but the ve/ative stride of the 
former is enormously greater, and if it 
keeps on, the day will soon come when 
much more attention will be paid to cro- 
quet than to conversions. We do not 
speak of this circumstance as an argument 
against the camp-meeting ; on the contrary. 
We are aware, too, that the wise policy of 
the meeting is to surround it with such at- 
tractions of nature and society as to secure 
the attendance of the irreligious and the 
non-religious — and ¢hen to work upon 
their more serious emotions. If the young 
people have no amusement in prospect, it 
is argued, they will not come. They assem- 
ble for sport, but may get sobriety—“ and 
those who came to scoff remained to pray.” 
This, we say, is understood to be the 
theory of the meeting ; meanwhile the sa- 
lient fact is that the means have lately been 
gaining disproportionately with the end. 
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The picnic element this year seems to 
have surpassed all others. The elaborate 
preparations for having a “good” time, 
the quantity of portable mechanism for 
amusements carried into the fields, the ar- 
rangements for fun and frolic, and the brisk 
competition between what leads away from 
the religious exercise and what draws tow- 
ard it, is surely marked enough. How- 
ever, the reporters on the daily press have 
sufficiently noted the exceedingly curious 
spectacle which has resulted from this fact. 
We do not claim that the two lines of at- 
traction are incongruous; we know, too, 
that there has been a great difference be- 
tween the different camp-meetings. And 
perhaps it will be answered that the very 
fact itself will draw larger crowds, and so 
further the grand object. 


— SPEAKING of camp-meetings, an au- 
thentic incident occurs to us illustrative of 
the very practical and personal turn which is 
sometimes given to their exercises. A 
brother who sometimes forgot in his daily 
vocations the spirit which ought to animate 
him, was once in the midst of an exhorta- 
tion, and was narrating his own religious 
experiences, when a blunt old neighbor rose 
in the assembly and called out, “I hope 
Brother Conant, if he feels so much better, 
will not sell any more milk on Sunday 
morning!” “No,” promptly rejoined 
Brother Conant, who, though taken aback, 
was equal to the occasion, “I a’n’t a going 
to. I’m a going to sell my cow this week.” 
It can hardly be said that this meeting was 
without visible result ; and some of Brother 
Conant’s customers who see this notice, 
and were surprised one Sunday morning by 
his disappearance from the street, may 
know now the reason. 


— On the programme of one of the 
September College Commencements, we 
observe a performance entitled “ Liberty 


the Offspring of Oppression. An oration 
of the first class. Xenophon Demosthenes 
Tingley, North Providence.” ‘his is one 
of those names that make the laborious in- 
eventions of humorists in the same direction 
seem clumsy, and truth stranger than fic- 
tiou. The very subject, too, is appropriate 
to the orator, and must have given assur- 
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ance to the auditors of adequate treatment. 
If this “ oration of the first class” did not 
also prove a first-class oration, if the orator 
“chanced to fall below,” etc.—as we can- 
not believe—at least the inspiring name was 
not at fault. 


— IF the velocipede could once become 
naturalized here, it would pretty surely be- 
come popular also. The boy’s toy of that 
name has been, of course, known for twenty 
or thirty years, and gives a good general 
idea of the sort that is used in Paris; but a 
new American pattern employs but two 
wheels, one behind the other, in the same 
plane, and to learn to ride it without cap- 
sizing is quite an art of itself. Distressed 
as Americans are, on the one hand, by the 
lack of good, cheap, fast street conveyances, 
and on the other by the loss of time in 
walking, this invention of the velocipede 
should certainly be more useful here than 
in Paris. We hear appetizing accounts of 
races for wagers between horses and veloci- 
pedes—won by the latter ; of races between 
stages and even steam engines and veloci- 
pedes—won easily by the latter. The pro- 
pelling power is the feet; the steering is 
done by the hands; the seat is arranged 
with springs ; and there is even a brake for 
down hill. At first the notion of introduc- 
ing this vehicle for ordinary locomotion 
seems absurd ; and comic draughtsmen and 
wits might find an inexhaustible new mine 
in the possible adventures. But a veloci- 
pedestrian bowling along at twelve miles an 
hour could afford to be laughed at by sore- 
footed travellers ; and, as to expense, surely 
it would cost a mere trifle to keep a stud 
of such horses—only a few drops of oil a 
day. 


— THE bill introduced into the last ses- 
sion of Congress for taxing coats-of-arms, 
gave rise to many sharp and good-natured 
hits, in the press, against those people who 
have lately had armorial bearings made up 
to order. Among other things it was slyly 
hinted that the devices and mottoes se- 
lected were chosen or invented for the 
would-be patricians, entirely with regard 
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to artistic effect, and not for any special ap- 
propriateness. We have lately heard a 
story of the same general sort, which might 
appear incredible but for its unquestionable 
authority. A man, whom we will charita- 
bly call Jones, having unexpectedly received 
a great deal of money by a happy turn of 
fortune, thought it necessary to forthwith 
set up his own carriage, and accordingly 
gave the necessary orders to the carriage 
maker. In due time, a magnificent equi- 
page appeared, with Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
radiant within, and a magnificent W in the 
highest style of scroll work on the panel. 
“'W ?” said an astonished friend, whom the 
delighted owner stopped and _ greeted, 
“Why, good gracious, Jones, don’t your 
name begin witha ¥?” “ Yes, of course,” 
replied Jones, with conscious superiority, 
“but then W looks so much handsomer, 
that I had that put on instead !” 


— Hor political campaigns are apt to 
originate more than one bit of humor, more 
especially where appeals are directly made 
to the people as judges by rival candidates 
for office. Some years ago, in a certain 
locality, Dr. B. and Squire L. were nomi- 
nated for the same position by opposing 
parties, and both undertook to announce 
their claims from the same “stump.” To 
Dr. B.’s lot it fell to speak first. The 
doctor was a pompous little man, who had 
more conceit than brains, and who looked 
with an undeserved contempt on the dry 
old squire who was to followhim. Having 
finished his speech, the doctor, thinking to 
disconcert his opponent at the start, called 
out, “Now, squire, I want to hear your 
eloquent voice in reply. Come, I will lis- 
ten patiently—I am all ears?” “Ai 
ears !” drawled the old squire, with his inim- 
itable emphasis and inflection, as he coolly 
rose—“ A// ears—yes, that is just what the 
matter with you is, doctor.” It is needless 
to add that the audience burst into a roar 
against the unfortunate doctor, who, we 
must add, was mot elected. He retired 
thereafter from political life, but the nick- 
name of “all ears” stuck to him, and, for 
aught we know, does to this day. 
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Drawn by Sol Eytinge. 
“IT MUST BE AN HEIR-LOOM OF SOME OLD FAMILY,” SAID HE.—Page 592. 





